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The popular saying tbab ‘History repeats itself’ has but 
little truth to reconiineiid it. No doubt there are certain 
resemblances between important historical and literary 
periods, and the conditions that have fi2SterBd and that 
distinguish them, and such resemblances are well worth 
noting and considering; but they are often superficial 
rather than intimate, and they are always sporadic rather 
than complete. It would be much more accurate to say 
that History never repeats itself. 

Between the great literary periods of the world it would 
be easy to point out productive influences an d circumstan ces 
of a similar kind, as, for instance, between the Fericlean 
period and the Elizabethan; but it would be easier still 
to point out essential diflerences and divergences. To con- 
fine ourselves to English Literature, it would be easy to 
point out resemblances in origin between our three chief 
poetic periods, viz., the Chaucerian, the Elizabethan, and 
the Wordsworthian ; but in these cases also the dissimilari- 
ties are yet more striking than the similarities. In short, 
each great period, if we look beneath the surface, will be 
found to be uniijuB and singular in respect of both its 
growth and its fruit, having no doubt some characteristics 
in common with other illustrious ages, but at the same 
time significantly marked by much that belongs peculiarly 
to itself and to no other age. And to the student a pro- 
foundly interesting subject is the investigation of the con- 
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ditioiiB and circumstances that have produced, or tended 
to produce, this distinguishing uniqueness, or, in other 
words, to differentiate one time from all other times. 

Now the more the Elizabethan period is explored, the 
more separate and individual it will he discovered to be ; 
the more clearly will it appear that the atmosphere in 
which it rose, so to speak, was such as had never existed 
before, and is not likely ever to exist again — cannot possibly 
exist again. 

Like many — perhaps all — great literary epochs, it was 
a time when the spirit of the nation was high-raised and 
enthusiastic — was exceptionally elate, self-confident, san- 
guine ; but the influences that acted upon this excited and 
ardent spirit were of a kind unknown before or since, at 
all events in any such degree of intensity, and so gave to 
its literary expression a development and a form of extra- 
ordinary fascination and of enduring excellence. 

In no other centuiy of English history was the national 
feeling more deeply roused and exalted than in the latter 
half of the sixteenth. In the earlier part of it there had 
been endless disquietude and uncertainty. There had been 
many so-called ' religious ’ antagonisms and controversies 
— so-called ‘religious,’ we say, because in their ferocity, 
their selfishness, their uncharity, * religion ’ in the proper 
sense of the word was conspicuous by its absence, and 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, the supreme document of 
Christianity, was signally forgotten. And there had been 
many other causes of profound anxiety and urgent alarm. 
Who could say which way England was drifting P Was it 
to go backward or forward P Was it to sink into insigni- 
ficance amongst the Powers of Europe, or rise to a fore- 
most place as the Sovereign of the Sea P Such questions 
had to be answered before the nation could feel undis- 
tracted and at its ease. A noble poetry could not flourish 
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amidst mob doubts ami misgivings as they implied. 
Nothing is more paralyzing than insBcnrity. Singing is 
impoBsible when one’s fate is undeclared, and at any 
moment one may be laid prostrate. Not till the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth did a better state of things begin to 
be. Not till then did the fortunes of England begin to be 
decided. Not till then did there dawn a day that was to 
bring safety, confidence, freedom from care. These blessed 
results of the Queen’s rule were not attained or manifested 
at once. Some score years went by before the country was 
conscious of the vast improvement both in its present 
state and in its prospects. But slowly and with delight it 
at last recognized the happy transition that had taken place, 
and then began the great Elizabethan period of literature. 

England had made finally its choice between Bomanism 
and Anglicanism — ^between Popery and Protestantism — 
between Mediaevalism and the Bef ormation, or whatever are 
the best terms to use to denote Boman Uatholicism on the 
one hand and the Uatholicism of the English Church on 
the other. There were still, no doubt, many adherents 
of the unrevised ritual, especially in the rural districts; 
but more and more it grew certain that any such reversal 
of things ecclesiastic as had been attempted in the reign 
of Queen Mary would not again be attempted, or, if 
attempted, would have no chance of success. Perhaps the 
most effective biinger-about of this ultimate election was 
a Pope, Pius Y. to wit, who in 1570 published a bull or 
■sentence declaratory against Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and the heretics adhering unto her.’ So little did this 
pontiff understand the temper and mood of England that 
ha produced a result precisely the opposite of what he 
vehemently desired. The ' heretics ’ of his blundering edict 
oLuug all the more loyally to their sovereign ; and the hope 
of any Papal restoratiDn died altogether away. Thus he 
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fknnDd the flamBB both of Anti-BomaniBin and of Pntriot- 
um till they burnt with an unquBnBhable brightuBBB. Of 
yab more servioe in fanning the patriotic flame waB, quite 
unintentionally, the King of Spain. Dur bitterest enemy 
proved our truest friend. His preparations, long threatened 
and deferred but organized at last, deeply excited the in- 
dignation and the defiance of the English people. At 
first, it may be, they were regarded with some humility 
and awe, though unquestionably they were the answer to 
long provocations; but every year any such feeling more 
and more gave place to self-confidence and daring. The 
real weakness of Spain, however wide its dominion, or 
rather because of the width of its dominion, was move and 
more vividly realized. Philip II. was derisively styled *a 
colossus stuffed with clouts.’ *To singe his beard’ became 
a favourite pastime ; and if the Queen had been willing to 
give her sailors unrestrained liberty and licence, he would 
have suffered yet fiercer treatment oven in his own country. 
But she shrank from an open rupture, though she connived 
at many acts that were thoroughly hostile, as indeed also 
did Philip on his part. Both sovereigns would fain have 
avoided a deadly collision, and assuredly Philip did not 
equip his great armament till he had no other choice. 
But meanwhile the courage and audacity of his opponents 
attained an irresistible vigour. Never were English seamen 
bolder or more contemptuous. They were eager to anticipate 
the Spanish invasion, and absolutely sure they could easily 
suppress it, were only the royal permission granted. 'But 
for her [the Queen’s] positive orders of recall,’ writes Major 
Martin Hume,^ ‘Drake on this very voyage [the ‘beard- 
singeing’ voyage of 1597] would have made the Armada 

' See TAs Ffor after the Armada, 1886, p. 9. See also Prof. 
Laughton's moat interesting VDliiincs on the DrfecU of the Spanuth 
Armada, printed for the Navy Recorrls Society, 1884. 
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impoBRiMB by leBtroying, as he was able and reaiy to dD, 
all the ships preparing for it in Lisbon harbour.’ Whei. 
the Inyincible Armada, to give it the title assigned it by 
one of Fate’s little ironies, was on the verge of starting on 
its disastrous voyage, there were many ofEers to thwart 
and stop it — ^to effect its disablement and destruction at 
the very outset; and it is credible enough these impetuous 
offers, if accepted, would have been duly fulfilled. But 
that credibility does not now concern us ; we have only to 
call attention to the fearless energy, the uncowed daring, 
the unfaltering assurance, which they so conspicuously 
manifested. The valour of England was just then over- 
brimining; it could not conceive itself defeated and shamed. 
It could only imagine itself coming and seeing and con- 
[fueling. It felt its strength in every limb. It could not 
^eam of failure and ruin. 

In material surroundings and comforts too there were 
great changes and improvements taking place. Commerce 
was making very considerablB progress. Fresh means of 
wealth were being initially or fully developed. The dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries had helped to produce an economic 
revolution, which has not yet been sufficiently recognizEd. 
The contrast between the England of Henry VIII. and that 
of his daughter in respect of trade, manufacturBS and agri- 
culture IB immense. The large increase in the national 
riches 

' produBBd important ohanges in the mode of living. The 
standard of oomfort became liighsr. Food beDame mors whole- 
Bome. As agriculture improved anl animals could he kept 
ffirough the winter with greater ease, salt meat avd salt fish 
no longer formed the staple food of the lower olnBSc)B for half a 
year. Brick-making had been re- die covered about 1460; and 
by the time of Elisabeth the wooden and wattled houBee had 
generally bean rsplaoed, at least among oil bat the poorasl 

L h 
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dIubb, with dWellingB of brick and stona. The introdaotion C't 
ohimneyB uid the InviBh ubb of gliiBB bIbo helped to improTB 
the people’s dwellings, and indeed the houBes of the rich 
merohantB or the lords of the manors were now i^uite Inxuri- 
oDBly famished. Oarpets had saperaeded the old filthy floor- 
ing of rashes ; pillows and oushions were foand in all decent 
hoasBB ; and the quantity of woodwork of this period gIiows 
that men cared for something more than mere atility in their 
BorroandingB. The lavishnesa of new wealth waa seen too in 
a certain love of display, of colour, of ** purple and fine linen,” 
which charaoterizea the dress of the Elizabethan age.’* 

These noticeable improvements in what may be called 
the external life of the country and. the effects of them 
might easily be illustrated from ths literature of the 
time; but we will content ourselves in this Introduction 
with quoting an excellent summary both of their causes 
and tbeir mdications from Mr. E. J. Payne’s Voyages of 
EUsabethan Seamen to America, 108D, pp. x, xi : 

'It has been tmly said that all history rosts on an sconomi- 
□al basis ; and the great extension of English enterprise which 
the Atlantic voyages represent could certainly not have taken 
place onlass it had been supported by a corresponding inorease 
in the wealth of England. It is well known that such an 
inureasB took place in the reign of Elizabeth. The fertility of 
England's soil, the comparatively large number, the thrift, and 
the indnstry of the inhabitants of its towns, had always made 
of England a capital-making country; and the stoppage of the 
continual drain of money to Borne, the dispersion of one-third 
of the land, previously belonging to monaBteries, among the 
mass of ths people, the cessation of wars, and the great reduc- 
tion in numbers of the unproductive olasseB which these causes 
involvedi had by this time increased its gross capital yst mors. 


^ Sea Oibbios’s Industnal History of England, 1800, pp. 1D4, 
lOA 
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All the trades of England incTBassd^ and many of them were 
DonneDtsd with the shipping trade, and eontribnted to the 
inoreasB of that also. London and other towns incrBased vastly 
in extent, a movement which statesmen in vain tried to check 
by Act of Parliament. Of the increase of personal wealth at 
this period the face of the land still affords ample evidence. 
The great country houses, the magnificent tombs to be found in 
churches, the costly furniture and pictures with which English- 
men now began to surround themselves, still remain to testify 
to it; and this increase of personal wealth accounts in some 
measure for the readinesB of Englishmen to engage in remote 
and roman bio enterprises.' 

Thus about tha middls of Queen Elizabeth's reign, I'.s., 
about the year 158D, England was greatly prosperous and 
greatly self-confident. The Queen’s policy of fostering 
its gradual growth ' had succeeded to admiration. Things 
had settled down in a wonderful way. The immediate 
future was no longer wholly obscure and to be mistrusted. 
Men saw the way before them, at least for a certain 
distance ; no longer ibant rat luce maligna. And they 
were resolved to go triumphantly on the way they saw 
before them. They were conscious of their high destiny, 
and set themselves to fulfil it. They awoke from a 
broken slumber of restlessness and anarchy to find them- 
selves a strong and an united people; for, indeed, the 
sectaries were comparatively but a slight and insignificant 
element. It was a supreme era in English history — a 
golden age — a time of exultation and joy. 

But a suppression for the time being of 'religious’ 
quarrels, a high excitement of national feeling, a large 
increase of riches — all these conditions were not bound to 
result in a great literature, though they provided a state 
of things favourable to such a result, should there be added 

^ See Creightoii’s Queen Elteabeth, 1BB9, p. 217. 
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to them infliienoeB tending in that directiDn. Happilv, 
such influences were not wanting in the Elizabethan 
period. ; indeed, they were present in a remarhable degree. 
Both the intellect and the imagination were roused and 
stimulated as they had never been before, and have never 
been since. We say both the intellect and the imagina- 
tion; for possibly at other times the intellect may have 
been not less awakened and not less busy, and there have 
been other times when the imagination has been deeply — 
though not Bo deeply — moved and inspired ; but there has 
been no period in English literature when both the 
imagination and the intellect have at the same time been 
BO profoundly inspirited and stimulated, and expressed 
themselves with comparabls brilliancy. There has been 
no period that has produced side by side geniuses so 
strikingly diverse and yet so lofty and so consummate as 
Shakespeare and Bacon. 

The special influences out of which came these effects 
were first what is called the Bevival of Learning, and 
secondly what is closely connected with that Bevival, and 
yet not wholly to be identified with it, the wonderful 
sense of emancipation that for various causes penetrated 
and quickened men's minds and souls. The Beformation 
in its early days, whatever its subsequent developments, 
was only part of a great movement for the eufranchise- 
ment of the human spirit. New ideas and new ideals 
flowed in a glorious stream before the eyes and into the 
heart of the sixteenth century. The old things passed 
away, and behold, all things became new. The intellect 
Was fed by the new learning; and the imagination 
asserted its freedom, countenanced and encouraged by 
discoveries that far Burpassel its wildest dreams. 

It is difficult for us to estimate — almost impossible to 
overestimate — the consequeucBs of the Bevival of Learn- 
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ing. In the course of the Tudor period three magnificent 
literatures that hod hitherto been very faintly and im- 
perfectly known and appreciated were made familiar to 
the modern world, viz., the Hebrew, the Gj^reek, the Latin, 
not to mention the more recent Italian poetry and that 
which was arising in France. Much might be said of the 
merely literary influence of what are specially styled 'the 
Scriptures,’ or what is specially entitled * the Bible’ or the 
Book (though it consists of many very various books), 
when translations in the English of the day became 
common. There are endless evidencBS of the interest and 
the fascination the Prophets and Psalmists had for Eliza- 
bethan readers and writers — of the delight with which 
they refreshed themselves at those wells of the grandest 
poetry. 

' The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth afik a drink divins’ ; 

and such * drink divine ’ was furnished by those unsealed 
fountains. Already, too, Hellenic influence was beginning 
to be felt, with the inevitable result that the general con- 
ception of the literary art was raised and ennobled. 
Already men were discovering what strange and un- 
imagined heights of perfection had been reached in 
Drama and in Epic a thousand years before the age in 
which they lived. And the sight and even the report of 
such exi^uisite accomplishments were stirring in them new 
aspirations. Yet more deeply impressed on the Eliza- 
bethans was the influence of Latin literature — of Latin 
literature at its best, not as it hod been chiefly known 
in the Middle Ages, at its second best or its. third. 
However inferior to the Glreek masterpieces, the great 
Latin writings were splendidly useful at a time when our 
literature very seriously lacked style. It was not void 
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BiBBuredlj; but it was without form. Gk}oil mo dels were 
sorely wanted. Our literary artists bad many essential 
lessons to learn, above all perhaps the lesson of Belf- 
restraint, of temperance, of order, which is 'Heaven's 
first law ’ and should be Earth's. They were carried away 
by the very fulness of their geniuses. They were rivers 
that knew no bounds, and so lost themselves in spacious 
Dverfiowings. The classical moderation was the one thing 
needful. MijSev ay ay or Nb quid nimis — this was the 
motto that was supremely necessary for a time that had 
Bo much to say, and was so alert — was so impelled to say 
it, and was in danger of becoming indistinct and in- 
articulate in its impetuous utterances. Thus the service 
done for the Elizabethan age by classical literature, as far 
as that age was acq^uainted with it, was twofold ; it both, 
inspired and restrained. But it is the former service that 
now particularly concerns us — its putting before ths 
Elizabethans finished pieces of literary art, and pieces 
that had won the approval and the acceptance of all the 
critics England knew — that came heralded by the eulogies 
of every civilized age and every civilized country of 
Europe. Happily the profound admiration with which 
Vergil and Dvid, to mention no other Augustans, were 
regarded never sank into idolatry. The vigorous origin- 
ality of the chief Elizabethans saved them from any such 
servile folly. They read the AeuBid and the Mbta-' 
morphoBBB with the warmest appreciation and not without] 
reverence ; but they never siirrendered their own person-l 
ality. They did not sit at the feet of the great claBsical 
authors, or pickup the crumbs that fell from their tables; 
but rather they sat by their side, giving them with all 
respect and courtesy the place of honour, but yet not 
playing the part of parasites — listening with charmed 
ears to their speeches and songs, but not in any wise 
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inclined to become mere repeaters aod erhops of ancient 
melodiBB, however choice and immortal. There is no finer 
illustration of Elizabethan independence than certain 
lines of Ben Jonson, whose attitude to the Classics is com- 
monly supposed to have been devout and adoring, and 
who certainly loved them as he tells us he loved Shake- 
speare, and honoured their memory, ' on this side idolatry, 
as much as any.' These lines occur in a poem well known, 
but yet nut known well enough ; for its value from more 
points of view than we have now the opportunity of 
indicating is not easily to be measured. It is one of the 
noblest eulogies of his great friend ever written. It is th6 
first of the four — by Ben Jons on, Hugh Holland, Leonard 
Digges, and ‘ 1. M.’ — prefixed to the Shakespeare Folio of 
1523, addressed 'To the memory of my beloved, the Author 
M' William Shakespeare: And what he hath left us.’ 
The writer says he would fain ' commit,’ that is compare, 
his lost friend with his ' peers,’ not with inferior ' Muses,' 
however eminent, such as Lyly, and Kyd, and Marlowe. 
Though Shakespeare was not much of a classical scholar 
in his judgement, yet he would venture to pronounce his 
tragedies worthy of the hearing of the great classical 
masters, and his comedies such as had no rivals in Gl-reek 
and Latin literature. *To honour thee,’ he writes, 'I 
would not seek amongst contemporaries 

' For names ; but call forth thund’ring ^schilns, 
Euripides, and Sophoolas to us, 

PacBUviuB, Accius, him of Cordova dead 
To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage ; or, when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for the oomparison 

Df all that insolent dreeae or haughty Borne 

Bent forth, or sineB did from their ashes ooms. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all Bcenee of Europe homage owe/ 
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It is no slight proof of the robust originality of the 
Elizabethan genius that it held its own against the enorm- 
ous prestige of the dlasBicB, which had so lately been born 
again and were now once more living and in their highest 
glory. Df the vast influence they exercised there can be 
no doubt. It was not overwhelming, because the age 
possessed a certain native energy and self- assertiveness, 
but it was an incalculable benefit in assisting the said age 
in its own education and development. 

But not only the study of boolrB. the classical especially, is 
to be remembered, if we would understand the Elizabethan 
period, but also the study of nature — the study of the earth 
and its domaius and its creatures, and of the heavens and 
the bo dies that bespan gle them. Th e cultur e of this age was 
far from being only literary ; it was also scientific. It was 
a time of boundless curiosity and of innumerable incentives 
to curiosity. All of a sudden the world presented itself 
to its inhabitants in a (][uite new aspect. Knowledge of its 
dimensions and its contents had seemed final and complete. 
To men’s bewilderment at first, and amidst the conserva- 
tive incredulity that always exhibits itself at such crises in 
human history, it was discovered that what had passed 
amongst the learned for geography was far from deserving 
the name — that the current ‘ orbis des crip ti ones * described 
in fact only a part of the globe, and nobody could say how 
small a part ; and it even began to be rumoured that the 
earth was not the centre of the Universe, but only one of 
the sun’s attendant planets — that the lord of creation was 
after all only a servant. The effect of this wonderful 
revolution of ideas was unfathomable. The full signific- 
ance of astronomy’s revelations is not felt till the post- 
Elizabethan days, as those revelations were slow in find- 
ing credence. But the amazing fact, soon ascertained 
beyond all controversy, that what people had called the 
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world was only a SBction of it OiCted immediately on msD's 
minds. It is often observel how a wide Tiew from some 
high eminencBi bill or mountain, seems to widen one’s 
mental outlook — that there is a certain broadening of 
one’s mental horizons when the physical horizons are 
broadened. Our views are all apt to be local, or at the 
best proyincial, if we do not enlarge our prospects ; and, 
as we have said, there is a certain sympathy between our 
corporeal and our rational eyes. Horace’s often quoted 
remark that 

‘ Oaelum, non animnm, mutant, [jui trans mare omrunt,’ 

is true only in a sense. To travel has always been an in- 
valuable item of an ideal discipline ; or, if the student has 
been unable to travel himself, then to travel by deputy — 
to explore foreign countries through the experience and 
report of others — has been found an immense benefit. The 
English are a nation of travellers, and of readers of tra- 
vellers’ books. Now it is almost impossible for us to con- 
ceive the shock to common conceptions of the earth and its 
area when it was stated — when it was demonstrated — that 
the so-called world was only half the world, that the 
sphere was only a hemisphere. What infinite possibilities 
suggested themselves — of riches ‘beyond the dream of 
avarice,’ of extended dominion, and, in the nobler minds, 
of enlarged knowledge. It was as if the walls that had cir- 
cumscribed movement and life within primeval and narrow 
limits had been suddenly overthrown, and immeasurable 
spaces had been laid open for men to traverse at their will 
The imagination could now occupy itself with pictures of 
far away oceans, novel landscapes, strange races of astound- 
ing habits and features and faiths. A huge new volume 
seemed added to the library of mankind. What secrets 
that had for long troubled humanity might not now be 
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solved ! What havens of rest and peace mi^ht not he 
visited ! What paradises might not he disclosed in the dim 
distances! A great victory had been won over nature. 
The curtain had been tom away that hid a great mystery. 
Who could say what farther victories might not be won, 
what other mysteries uncurtained? These thoughts in- 
spired boundless hopes; and these hopes inspired infinite 
daring. No man could tell what tidings any day might 
bring forth — of vast continents annexed to knowledge as 
well as to the English dominion, of living creatures of 
extraordinary shapes and notions, of incalculable facilities 
for the expansion of the human, especially the English, 
ra«.B. New paths opened out in directions that seemed 
barred and blocked; new planets seemed swimming into 
mortal 'ken.’ The stolidest natures must have been and 
were deeply roused by such a marvellous amplification of 
the habitable region. At this time, as at another, wonder 
came to life — a vigorous, eager life. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men were affected — affected variously — by this 
unveiling of the reaches of the sea and the tracts of the 
land — by their discoveries of all sorts and conditions of 
things. The merchant, the statesman, the man of learning — 
all were attracted to these newly displayed realms as pro- 
viding fresh areas for markets and colonies, or fresh 
material for a more exact physiography. Some at least of 
the great sailors of the age were prompted by ambitions 
that were not merely mercenary, though the prospect of 
acquiring riches was no doubt a common motive enough. 
Some at least there were 

' Yearning in desiro 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.' 

There was no lack of a career for any true son of that age. 
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'The world wafi all before’ him, * where to choDse.’ He 
might well devote himself to the splendid, however arduous, 
profession of maritime discoverer. Shakespeare reckons 
this amongst the lines a young man might take up. To 
Proteus’s father in The Two Qmtlemen of Verona Fanthino 
says that Antonio wondered Proteus should be allowed to 
waste his precious moments, when there were so many 
things to do : 


* He wonder'd that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at homo. 

While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out : 

Some to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 

Borne io dwcov&r i^lamdafar awwy ; 

Some to the studious universities. 

For any or for all these exercises 
He said that Proteus your son was meet, 

And did re truest me to importune you 
To let him spend his time no more at home, 

Which would he great impeachment to his age 
In having known no travel in his youth.’ 

There are many passages in Shakespeare’s plays, to say 
nothing of his contemporaries, in which is vividly shown 
the influence on the imagination of the terrestrial explora- 
tions carried out with such passionate and triumphant, 
zeal in his day. Men could not rest from travel. The 
spirit of enterprise was everywhere, 

' Et mens praetrspidans avst vagari.’ 

What emphasis that they have now lost to us must 
many of Shakespeare’s phrases that relate to maritime 
matters have conveyed to Elizabethan ears — how under- 
lined, BO to speak, they must have seemed to tho reader. 
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how strongly aiCBentuated to ths hearer. When Juliet 

iBclores, 

' My bounty ia aa bounillcaa aa tha aea, 

My Idvb aa deep,’ 

the metaphor must have had a freshness that has now 
somewhat decayed. To those that first heard that verse 
the ocean was verily illimitable. When Eosalmd in As 
You Like It, impatient to hear what Celia has to tell, 
exclaims that * one inch of delay more is a South Sea of 
discovery* how specially expressive would the words be at 
a time when there prevailed only the vaguest conceptions 
of the extent of the South Sea, and ever and anon were 
arriving fresh tales of its countless islets and its boundless 
expanses. And it would be easy to illustrate much more 
fully how the Drakes and the Frobishers and the Davises 
captured the imagination of their age. But even these 
famous mariners and their contemporaries did not wholly 
understand and appreciate — though the British merchants 
were becoming aware of it — ^the enormous alteration they 
had made in the relative position of the British isles as 
ascertained by their western expeditions — how they had, 
in fact, transferred Fnglaud from a corner of the known 
world to a place in the middle of it, so that it became one 
of the chief links between the Old World and the New, 
i.B., between the so-called hemispheres/ In Shakespeare’s 
King Henry V., the French, speaking as our bitter enemies, 
heap contempt on our race, our habits, our climate, and 

^ 'By far the largest amount of land on the globe lies around 
London as a centie. If wc take London as the centre of a hemi- 
sphere, this heiuispliere inrluiles six-seveiitlis of all the land, and 
is hence called the Land Hemisphere. The other half, a Water 
Hemisphere, which has New Zealand as its centre, contaLns only 
one-seventh of all the land on the globe’ [Meiklejohn’s iV’sw trfo- 
gragthg on the Vvmparatws MUhod, p. 0 of 1B9B edition). 
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eYpn Dn our pnor islaiiid itself. The Duke of BDurbon is 
good enough to deBcribe us HiB 

'NoTmanSi but bastard Normans, Norman bastards 'I 

and then swears he will even suffer such a frightful 
punishment as a residence in England, if King Henry is 
not at once encountered — of course encountered in this 
case, the chivalry of France taking part, being a synonym 
with defeated and routed: 

' Mort da ma vis I If they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In iktd nook-Bhoiten wle of Albion.' 

The epithet 'nook-shotten ’ has been interpreted variously, 
and ws cannot discuss it at length ; but we are ourselves 
very much of opinion that Knight, Staunton, Delius, and 
others are in the right, who maintain that it means ' an 
isle thrust or shot or spawned in a comer ’ — a castaway 
piece of land thrown down outside the area of civilization, 
a miserable patch on the remotest surface of the huge 
continent of Europe and Asia — B-od-forsaken, man- de- 
spised, a pariah of countries. Even were it so, the fervent 
patriotism of its natives would not have been damped or 
ehilled, but might have rejoiced to i^uote from a well- 
known lyiio : 

' IUb terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angolns lidet’; 

but when Shakespeare wrote, that geographical definition 
had ceased to be applicable. England was no longer 
' no ok- sh often,’ but found itself in the middle of the revised 
map, in the very heEirt of the world. 

As to the beginnings of the glorious achievements of 
science in our present use of the term, we can only remind 
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DUTselYBB of the names of Mbert and of Harvey — of 
William Q-ilbert, whose work 1)& Magnets, on the Ma^et 
and Magnetic Bodies, and the Earth as a Magnet, pub- 
lished in 16DD, may be said to mark the birth-time of 
the study of electricity, which is now produciug results 
beyond the wildest flights of the wildest fancy; and of 
William Harvey, some years G-ilbert’s junior, whose dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood made a memorable 
epoch in physiology. The brilliant potentialities of the 
Bcientific movement had their elo[iuent and enthusiastic 
prophet in Francis Bacon. 

We have not attempted more than a most general 
sketch of the conditions under which arose the great 
Elizabethan age of literature. We are well aware that all 
such general statements demand additions and i][nalifica- 
tions, and cannot possibly be exhaustive. We point out 
only main aspects, not ignorant that there are many 
minor ones that might be advantageously presented. It 
was indeed a time of innumerable departures and activities; 
and all that can now be done is to emphasize the leading 
influences and motives. Nor do we forget that during 
Shakespeare’s own life, and even during the best years of 
it, some of the conditions we have rapidly indicated were 
already ceasing to exist or act with their first intensity. 
Fresh problems of many kinds were slowly coming forward 
for solution, or at all events to be considered and so to 
distract. No order, social or other, can last for ever; and 
the arrangement of things about the year 1580 soon begoji 
to show that it was merely temporary. In the spheres of 
politics, religion, learning, literature, and literary style 
many innovations and developments exhibited themselves. 
The England of James I. steadily diverged from the 
England of Queen Elizabeth, as the England of Elizabeth’s 
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closing years had livergsd from the Englanl of her ac- 
cession. The world of thought can no more stand still 
than the globe on which the thinkers dwell. But there 
are certain periods which a set of new forces make what 
are called epochs — literary solstices according to the 
original meaning of the word solstice. And what we 
have briefly essayed is to specify the paramount agencies 
that made the Elizabethan epoch what it was, and so in 
some degree to illustrate its absolute uniqueness in the 
history of English Literature. 




THE AGE OF SHAKESPEAEE. 
BOOK I. 

POETRY. 

§ 1. Introductory. — § 2. Sidney and the Sonneteers . — § 3. 
^^penser and the Pastoral. — § 4. The Metrical Sistorians: 
Drayton and Daniel . — Song-BooJea and Lyrists . — 

§ 6. John Donne. — § 7. Drummond and Wither: Peligioua 
Poetry . — § 8. Chapman: the Verse Translators . — § 9. 
Hall amd the Verse Satirists . — § ID. Hero and Leander. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

The year 1579 ia a very memorable year in the history of 
English literature. It was the year of Lyly’s 
The year 1579. Huphues, and of the version of Plutarch’s 
Lives, by Sir Thomas North, which was to 
inspire Shakespeare. Above all, it was bhe year of The 
Shephea/rdes Calendar of Eilmunil Spenser, the earliest pub- 
lished poem of the first great English poet since Dhaucer. 

At the time The Shepheardes Calendar was published 
England can hardly be said to have been in possession of 
a native poetic literature. The old poets were dead or 
dying. Chaucer, to most people in the age of Elizabeth, 
was as unreadstble as, unhappily, he is to most people in the 
twentieth century. His language was strange, his gram- 
mar and its inflections had been forgotten: no one could 
rightly read his verse. The latter fact alone suffices to ex- 
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plain neglect of him. Poets and cultivated men — a Surrey 
or a Spenser — might love him and partly perceive his great- 
ness ; but his co nsumma te art was lost even upon them. 

The nearer poets of the time just gene, the poets of 
TottsVa Miscellany (1557) and The Mirrour for Magistrates 
(1559-78) — Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Earl of Surrey, Lord 
Vaux, Nicholas Grrimoald, Thomas Sackville, Earl Buck- 
hurst — hardly yet superseded, were already old-fashioned. 
In various forms of experimental verse they had reflected 
the national and religious seriousness of the age just 
passed away; the tragedy of the Dourt of Henry VIII., 
the turmoil and doubt of the reigns of Edward and Mary. 
They were melancholy and even gloomy. They were no 
models for the generation growing up through the early 
years of the great Elizabeth with a deepening sense of 
national freedom and power. 

Very little had yet been done towards the creation of a 
new poetic literature. G leorge 
died in 1577, a writ er of considerable clevern ess 
a nd some originality, was a forerunner of th e 
new age . He l;ad written prose comedies and tales, had 
branslatcd from the Ghreek, had published in the year be- 
fore his death a serious satire in blank verse, entitled The 
Steele Glas, and reminiscent of Piers PlowTnan, and had 
left a number of lyrics written with freshness and force, 
and marked by a metrical handling easier and more graceful 
than that of Wyatt or Surrey. His work was to some 
extent an indication of what was coming, but none of it 
was strong enough to serve as a model. 

Quite recently, also, two writers, Bamaby Glooge and 
Q-eorge Turbervile, had been writing English 
pOBtry. It is a little diflicult to say 
what is meant by '])astDral’ poetry. The 
scene of a sixteenth-century pastoral poem is laid in an 


George 

Gascoigne. 
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imaginary land, peopled by shepherds and shepherdesses, 
who keep sheep only for the sake of appearances, and 
spend their time in moralizing, making love, and lament- 
ing their misfortunes. A pastoral 2)Dem may therefore 
be a love poem, or it may be primarily didactic or satirical 
or elegiac; so long as it conforms to the conventions of 
Arcadia we call it jiastoral. This form of poetry had been 
developed in England by Barclay^ from Latin models, 
and had found a place in TotfcVs Miscellany, 

In 15 S3 Gongc published a hook of cflogu^s containing 
sundry reflections on love, religion, an d tli e wi ck e dn ess of 
the Pope and of Mary Tudor, put into the mouths of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses with classical or Italian names. 
In 15 S7 Turbervile published a fluent and sometimes 
felicitous translation of the Latin eclogues of Mantuan 
(Battista Spagnoli Mantuanus; died 1515). Grooge was 
the more original of the two poetasters, but Turbervile 
furnished perhaps the better model The work of these 
men was certainly not wasted.* 

In 1575 had appeared a remarkable collection of IM 
poems by various authors, entitled The Paradyse of Daynty 
Devices.^ In spite of their collective title, these poems 

' Alexander Barclay [1475-1552), author nf the Shij) of Fools, a 
paraphrase from the Greiman Narrenachijf of ih.iriilt. 

^ Turbervile also translated the ‘heroical epistles ’ nf Ovid, and 
in 157B pnhlishcd ten 'tragical tales’ from the Italian, chielJy 
fiutii Boccaccio, flonge published translations of the Zodkwuit 
Vitae of Marcellas Palingcnius, the Prynum Pujnstiimm of Kirch- 
mayer, and the Proverbs of Lopes de Mendoza, Marijuis of 8an- 
tillana. Googe died in 1594, and Turbervile, apjiarently, still later. 

^ Edited by Richard Edwardcs |d. 15 SB), musician and author 
of Palamon and Arcite and other plays, who contributed many of 
the pieces. Dther contributors were Lord Yaux, Edward De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, Jasper Heywood, D.D. and Jesuit, and William 
lluiinis, who was a musician as well as a poet. 
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imaginary lanil, peoplBd by shepherds and shepherdesses, 
who keep sheep only for the sake of appearances, and 
spend their time in moralizing, making love, and lament- 
ing their misfortunes. A pastoral poem may therefore 
be a love poem, or it may be primarily didactic or satirical 
or eloglac: so long as it conforms to the conventions of 
Arcadia we call it jiastoral. This form of poetry had been 
developed in England by Barclay' from Latin models, 
and had found a place in TotteVs Miscellany. 

In 1553 Go Dge published a book of eclogups containing 
sundry reflections on love, religion, and the wickedness of 
the Pope and of Mary Tudor, put into the mouths of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses with classical or Italian names. 
In 1557 Turbervile published a fluent and sometimes 
felicitous translation of the Latin eclogues of Mantuan 
(Battista Spagnoli Mantuanus ; died 1515). Googe was 
the more original of the two poetasters, but Turbervile 
furnished perhaps the better model The work of these 
men was certainly not wasted.* 

In 1575 had appeared a remarkable collection of 124 
poems by various authors, entitled T7ie Paradyse of Baynty 
Devices.^ In spite of their collective title, these poems 

' Alexander Barclay [1475-1552), anthor nf the Ship of FooUj a 
paraphrase from tlic Ucitiian Narrctmchtff of Jh.imlt. 

Turbervile also translated the ‘heroical epistles* of Ovid, and 
in 1576 published ten ‘tragical tales’ from the Italian, chielly 
from Boccaccio. lloDge published tianslations of the Zodiavuit 
Vitae of Marcellas Palingenius, the Krgnum Vapistieiim of Kirch- 
mayer, and the Proverbs of Lopes de Mendoza, Marquis of San- 
tillana. Googe died in 151)4, and Turbervile, appai eiitly, still later. 

^ Edited by Richard Edwardcs [i. 151)5), musician and author 
of Pvdamon and Areite and other plays, who contributed many of 
the pieces. Other contributors were Lord Vaux, Edward De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, Jasper Heywood, D.D. and Jesuit, and Williano 
Hunnis, who was a nius'fciaii as well as a poet. 
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bBlongei rather to the period of The Mirrourfor MagistrrdeB 
than to that which was now commencing. 
TheParadysB prevailing tone of them was difl ^cti c, 

solemn, and somewhat melancholy. "In one 
of the best of them Lori Yaux bewailed the 
sinful and extravagant fn^ility of youth: 'Far ion, 1 ask 
for youth ten thousan i times ! ’ But the England of Drake 
and Frobisher, Sidney and Btaleigh, was renewing its youth 
and was in no mood for any repentance. 

Finally, in 1578, had been published another miscel- 
laneous collection of poems, entitled A {^orgious {xallery 
of Gallfint Inventiona.^ It is a collection of trivialities; 
but it has considerable significance as illustrating some 
evil tendencies of the moment. The poems are full of 
alliteration for alliteration’s sake. The ingenuity of the 
authors is perverted to the base uses of letter-hunting and 
the pursuit of far-fetched phrases. There was a strong 
tendency at this time towards the publication of verse 
which at worst was a kind of literary gymn fi^t ic exhibition 
and at best was gracefully inane. Yers e-making had be- 
come to Some extent fashionable; it was a game often 
played by men of literary culture. 

Ever since the 'new learning’ had begun to make way 
in England, English poetry had been mainly experimental 
and imitative. In the absence of any native literary tradi- 
tion and of good and available English models, our writers 
had turned with a commendable humility to the classics 
and to the more recent Italian masters. Wyat^ and 
Surrey had followed the Italians ; the more original Sack- 
ville had been influenced chiefly by Yirgil. The writers of 
1579 found themselves in the presence of developed litera- 
tures, with the formal perfection and maturity of which 

^ Edited by Thomas Proctor. One of its poems— TAe WUlow 
JSong — is quoted in Othello, 
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English literatuTB cDuli not bear DompariBDn. They were 
oppressed by the superi[>rity of the classics. It would net 
have been wonderful ha.d the development of poetry in 
England been injured and retarded — as it was in France 
— by a too timid devotion to its models.' 

It was actually a moot question m the year 1579 whether 
rhyme should nob be altogether discarded and English 
poetry written fur the future in metres consecrated by 
Gr.eek or Latin usage. A modern English writer, in pos- 
session nf a native poetic literature immeasurably superior 
to diat of Eome, may be inclined to laugh at such a 
notirp? We may say, with the shallow wisdom of pos- 
terity; that such men as Sidney, Dyer, and Thomas Uam- 
pion ought to have known better. But they did not, and 
the fact should lead us to reflect. 

The question of the adaptation of English to classical 
metres was first seriously raised in Eoger Ascham’s ScihoU- 
master in 1579. The confused spelling and pronunciation 
of English at that time made the proposal far more 
plausible than it would now be. It must be remembered, 
too, that the spell of the classic literatures was as yet 
practically unbroken by any great English poet. Almost 
all the poetic literature produced since the collapse of the 

' The popularity of the classics was evidenced and their in- 
Hueiice strength eneil hy the work of a number of translators. As 
far back as 1513, Gavin Douglas had translated the Aensid into 
CDUjdets, and in 1557 appeal eil Bcoks II. and IV. done into blank 
verse by Surrey. A cDniplctc translation into atrociously bad 
verse, begun by Thomas Pliaer (d. 15B0), and completed by Thomas 
Twyne |il. 15BD), appealed between 1555 and 15B2. Aithur Golding 
published (1555-7) a translation of Dvid’s MHnmurjihoses into fluent 
ihymed couplets of fourteen -syllable lines. Several of the tragedies 
of Seneca had been translated befoie 157D. In 1555 Thomas Drant 
|d. 157B) published a translation into verse of Horace’s Sati/res^ and 
in 1557 a version of the Ars Foetim 
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Boman Empire seemed barbarous in cDm2)arison with that 
of the ancients. No one had yet ;i.risen to teach English- 
men the capacities of their own language. Beiause the 
ancients had not used rhyme — rhyme was condemned as 
barbarous and ‘beggarly,’ and the invention of it was 
naively ascribed to the Goths and Huns. Since Homer 
and Virgil had not rhymed, it was absurd, is Aschaiii put 
it, ‘to follow the &otha in rhyming.’ 

Thomas Drant, Archdeacon of Lewes, a man of culture 
and some celebrity as a preacher, translator of ihe Ars 
Pocfica and Satires of Horace, drew up rules w^’^'^by 
English might bo tortured into pentameters and sap^pilics, 
and his rules were very seriously considered by Dye/ and 
by Sidney. 

In 1579 Sabrii.*! Harvey, lecturer in rhetoric at Dam- 
briflgc, author of various works in Latin, a man not only 
□f learning but of shrewdness and humour, was endeavour- 
ing to persuade his friend Edmund Spenser to al)aiidon 
‘ rude, beggarly rhyming.* For a short time oven Spenser 
hesitated. Sidney did more than hesitate; and there are 
many graceless specimens of English classicism in his Ar~ 
cadia. Nor was the question absolutely settled for many 
years. In 1586 AVilliam Webbe, in his DiscoursB of English 
Poeirie, upheld the principles of Ascham and Harvey. 
Long poems were actually published in English hexameters.' 
Strangest of all, so late as 1S02, Thomas Campion, writer 
of some of the most beautiful lyrics of the period, in his 
OhservaiiDns on the Art of English Poesie, argued that ‘the 

' Abraham Fraunrs piililislied (IfiST-BZ) four volumes, each con- 
taining much hcxaiiietcr verse, incluiliiig translations into hexa- 
meter from Tasso, Virgil, and the Psalms. His hexameters seem 
to be better than those of his contemporaries. English hexameters 
are inteispeised in John Dickenson’s tShepheardes Complaint, and 
also in his Arisbas, a prose tale published in 1534. 
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vulgar and artificial custom of rbvming* should be dis- 
continued. 

There was more in all this than a misconceiving or over- 
humble admiration of the classics. Beneath the imprac- 
ticable demand for English hexameters lay the real need 
of an unrliyined form of verse. For lyric poetry rhyme is 
always fitting; but for epic or for serious dramatic poetry 
rhyme is for many reajons unfitted Though neither 
Sidney nor Harvey understood it so, the problem was how 
to provide for English an unrhymed measure strong and 
flexible enough for tragic drama or epic narrative. And 
that problem had already, in a sense, been solved by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. But while English 
'blank verse’ is fatally easy to write, it is exceedingly 
difficult to write well; so difficult that only a great poet 
can succeed with it. Until Marlowe arose no one realized 
the possibilities of Surrey’s blank verse. 

Almost all the men in whose hands immediately lay the 
making of English poetry in 1579 were quite young. 
Those of their elders who had done good work wrote little 
or had ceased to write. Thomas Sackville was a man of 
forty-three : he had unhappily entered the region of high 
politics, and was lost to literature. Judging by the power 
of the best of his work, the loss was serious. Edward De 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, was about thirty-five : he had written 
but little and wrote little more. Sir Edward Dyer, the 
author of the well-known lines beginning ‘My mind to 
me a kingdom is,’ ^ was near forty; he wrote nothing but 
occasional verse, and little of that. Thomas Churchyard, 
who had contributed to TotteVs Miscellany and to The 
Mirrour for Magistrates, was already a veteran near sixty 
years old. He continued writing till his death in 15D4; 

' Fublinlied in 158S in Byrd’s Tsalms, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadness. 
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but tbe length of his literary life is his sole claim to re- 
membrance. There remained the young and untried or 
scarcely tried men. Df these, Nicholas Breton was about 
thirty-four and had publish)^ i his hrst poems in 1577. He 
was a good deal the oldest of them. Spenser himself was 
twenty-seven ; Lylywas about twenty-five ; Thomas Lodge, 
whose first book, a prose essay in defence of ‘ poetry, 
music, and stage plays/ was published that year, was about 
twenty-one; Kobert Greene had been bom in 1560, and his 
first book appeared in 1 5 B D ; G LMirge Chapman was about the 
same age as Greene ; Thomas Watson, the sonneteer, was 
twenty-two ; Philip Sidney, who began his Arcadia in 
15BD, was twenty-five. Fletcher, the dramatist, was born 
that year; Ben Jonson and Donne were then six years 
old ; Marlowe and Shakespeare were boys of fifteen. 


§ 2. Sidney and the Sonneteers, 


The fashion in sonne^ering was set for England by 
Philip Sidney ; but Thomas Watson, who 
'^*^[15^-159*)^'*" preceded him in publication, has a claim 
to share the doubtful honour. In 1582 
Watson published his first book of sonnets, under the title : 
HeJeatompaihia or a Passionate Centurie of Love. The 
second. The Teares of Fancie or Love Disdained, was pub- 
lished after his death, in 1593. Watson was a scholar ^ 
and excellently read in the Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian poets, as his own poeius testify. The sonnets of 
the Passionate Centurie are little more than a neatly put 
together mosaic of lines and phrases taken from his library. 


^ He translated the Antiyone of Sophocles into Latin, wrote a 
Latin poem entitled Amyntas |based on Tasso’s Aminta), trans- 
lated BongB from Italian, and wrote an elegy on the death of Sir 
Fruncis Wabingham. F or his sonnets he trsnslates largely from 
Theocritus, Mantuan, Serofino, and Ronaard. 
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Some of them are simply translations : nearly aU of them 
are not quatorzains at all, but IS-line ‘ sonnets.' He left his 
readers in no doubt about his originality : his anxiety was to 
be regarded as a man of taste and learning. Ha appended 
explanatory notes to his sonnets, giving references to the 
authorities for his ideas and imagery. A good deal of 
trouble would have been saved, had later Elizabethan 
sonneteers followed his example in this respect. 

Watson contributed nothing to English literature, but 
his work has a certain importance for its historian. His 
Pcbssionat^ Centurie was the first published of a long series 
of sonnet-books. He was well thought of and must have 
had Some influence in the formation of the taste for such 
productions. But the outbreak of sonneteering in England 
did not follow on the publication of th.Q PassionatB GefUurie, 
but on that of Sidney’s Astrophsl and Stella in 1591. 

Philip Sidney, son of Sir Henry Sidney and Mary 
Dudley, daughter of the Duke of North- 
umber! aud, was born in 1554. Elizabeth’s 
Earl of Leicester was his uncle. From his 
boyhood he is said to have been studious and of a pre- 
cocious gravity. At Christ Church, Oxford, he was a 
fellow-student with Richard Hakluyt and William Camden, 
the antiquary, aud with Fulke G-reville, afterwards Lord 
Brooke, with whom he formed a permanent friendship.^ 
In 1572 he began a grand tour on the Continent, was in 
Paris at the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
visited Vienna aud Venice, and made acquaintance with 
the Courts of Protestant German princes. At Frankfort 
he met Hubert Languet, a learned Protestant of the 
school of Melanchthon, more than thirty years his elder, 
with whom he maintained a correspondence till Lan gust’s 

^ Fulke Grreville’s finely written eulogy, mucalled his L%ft of 
Svr Philip Sidney^ not printed till 1S52. 
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death in 1581. The iDfliience of his elderly friend seema 
to have ooniirnicd the iialurally religious and serious hahit 
of his mind. Soon after his return to England, in 1575, 
he made the acquaintance of Penelope Devereux, a girl of 
fourteen, daughter of the Earl of Essex, "who was certainly 
the Stella of the sonnets. There was some talk of the 
arrangement of a marriage between them, Sidney as 
prospective heir of the Earl of Leicester being at that 
time a highly eligible person. Howcvit, in 1578 Pene- 
lope’s mother herself married the Earl, and so had no 
further use for Sidney, and in 1581 Penelope was married 
to Lord Iticli.' In 1577 Siilney was sent on a formal dip- 
lomatic mission to Yieniia, and there he showed his en- 
bhusiasm for Protestantism and his ignorance of politics 
by haranguing the Emperor Rudolph on the danger 
threatening Germany from the combination of Spain and 
the Papacy. After his return from Vienna he lived about 
the Court or with his sister, Lady Pembroke, busying his 
idleness with literature and philosophic discussion, and 
interesting himself in exploration and projects of coloniza- 
tion. In 1583 he married Frances Walsingham, daughter 
of the great Secretary. His Arcadia was written in 1500-1 ; 
the AstrupJicl and Stella poems were probably completed in 
1582-3. None of his writings wore published in his own 
lifetime, but they were circulated fieely in manuscript. 
The Arcadia appeared in print only in 1590, and Astrophel 
and Bulla in 1591.^ At the commencement of war with 

^ Later on slie left her luisliand to beenme the mistress of Sir 
Chailes Blount, afterwanls Earl of DeyDUsliire. Many years later 
Blnunt told King James that Penelope had been married ‘ against 
her will unto one against whom she did protest at the ceremony.’ 

The first edition of AstTuphel and SUlla was pirated and was 
incomplete. Eight more of the sonnets were published only in 
1592, along with [Constable’s Diana. The complete edition of 
Sidney's works in 1598 added a few others. 
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Spain, Sidney was sent tn command at Mushing He 
was mortally wounded at Zutplion, and died a few weeks 
later in October, 1595. Except for its heroic close it was 
an uneventful life: and there is nothing in Sidney’s 
recorded actions or in his writiiii^s to justify the immense 
repute tiou he seems to have enjoyed in liis lifetime. 

As a poet Sidney had talent, but his talent Avas not 
strong enoiij^h to free him from constant affectation and 
imitation. It is di Hi cult to understand how anyone with 
a poet’s ear could have written the wretched sappliics and 
aaclepiads of his Arcadia. He was essentially an imitator 
and never mastered his models.^ With a real enthusiasm 
for letters, he did not often rise above the level of a clever 
and culLivated dilettante. Like He Vcrc and others of the 
earlier courtly poets, he played at making verses. For all 
his experiments in metre, he created nothing of value, 
The imiiortance of Sidney's work is, however, considerable. 
It is just possible that Avitliout the Astrophel and i:iUlla we 
should not have had iShakespearo’s soiinets. But it is 
necessary to guard against the tendency to confuse his- 
torii iil im])ortance with literary value. Sidney’s rcpiitati on 
seems tn have gained by such confusion. Yet it is true 
that in Sidney’s poems as a whole there resides a subtle 
and delicate charm, which seems not to be due to the 
purely poetic power of their author. The high, chivalrous. 
enthusLa.stic mind of the writer, romantic rather than 
poetic, dwelling in the half realities of his Arcadia, has 
given them a tenderness, a chastity of colour, an unworldly 
nobility that is precious and rare. 

The ver.SB of the Arcadia is especially disappointing, 
□f poetic power there is hardly a trace. Sidney here 

' He translated or adapted freely from Petrarch, Desportes, and 
Ronsard Some of his best poems are adaptations from the 
French. 
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iPemB to aim chiefly at a display of dexterity; and his 
dexterity shews itself chiefly in ingenious contriyance or 
adaptation of ugly or unsuitable metrical forms. He 
manifests a childish love of quasi-comic rhyming; 'ex- 
tortion — delightfulness — portion — rightfulness — super- 
fluities — sightf ulness — in c ongruiti es — lam entati ons — con- 
gruities — consolations.’ He loves to keep a rhyme going 
as long as possible : it is a point in the game. Se comes 
perilously near doggerel. He labours description, but 
rarely or never makes a picture.^ A passionless extra- 
vagance, ‘frigid and jejune,’ as Hazlitt said, characterizes 
the love-songs. He is at his best, in the Arcadia,, when 
he is moralizing. He is pithy then, sometimes, and even 
witty.* 

All his best verse is in the wnd St^lla. This 

consists of a series of sonnets and lyric pieces or songs in 
various measures,* ideally connected in that they are all 
supposed to express some phase of the poet’s feeling in 
relation to his mistress.* Critics have been much exer- 
cised as to how far these poems represent the real feel- 
ings of the poet towards a real person. Only the poet 
himself could accurately answer the question. A poet’s 
love-song may be written out of his personal rmotion at 
the moment; or it may be begotten by his imagination on 

^ See the long description of Philoclea |Nd. 17), minnte without 
dehnition, and extravagant without warmth. 

* See the passage in which Ueion exhorts Histor te many |7l). 

* Very few of Sidney^s sonnets are constructed in the true 
Petrarchan manner, though he ordinarily usds the Petrarchan 
Dctava But of the IDS sonnets, 85 have the closing rhymed couplet 
which had already appeared in Tott^*s Miscellany. A good many 
are in a form distinctively French. 

* It is probable that we have them in the order in which Sidney 
desired to present them ; hut the eignificancu of the order is 
doubtful. 
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his expBiience. Tha^t BYperiencB, sLgain, may he strictly 
pcrsDiial, in that the pDi^t may at one time have felb what 
he now expresses; or it may he the experience of observa- 
tion only. A very true lover may write a very halting ani 
unconvincing sonnet; but Shakespeare can write a sonnet 
of concentrated passion out of mere knowledge of his own 
mind and observation of the minds of others, without 
BTcr having felt any overwhelming devotion to any single 
woman. 

Penelope Devereux [Stella) was married to Lord lUch, 
and Sidney, in the Astrophel and Stella, is in the posi- 
tion of a man who discovers the depth of his love for 
a woman only when he is bound in honour to fight against 
his desire.^ If the poems are really a record of passion 
tragically thwarted and finally suppressed, it is somewhat 
strange that this passion should have needed so much 
help from Petrarch and Desportes in expressing itself.^ 
Many of the sonnets seem touched by real feeling, but 
many others are more or less ingenious, cold, and tire- 
some conceits from the French or Italian. Love lurks in 
dark bush, which is Stella’s eyes, and from thence shoots 
the poor poet unawares : he calls to his friends to fly the 
dangerous spot. Venus, angry with Cupid for not having 
sufficiently stimulabed Mars, breaks his bow and arrows; 
but grandam Nature takes pity on the crying boy and 
makes him two nice new bows out of Stella’s eyebrows, 
and finds any number of arrows for him in her eyes. In 
the first sonnet of the series Sidney represents himself as 
‘ studying inventions fine her wits to entertain.’ Then, 
v^hile he bit his pen and beat himself for lack of ideas, 

^ Some of the .sonnets may, howBVBT, have been written before 
Penelope’s marriage. 

^ Strange al&D that he should have made the record of such a 
passiDn public property. 
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‘ FdoI/ said my muae to me, 'look in thy heart and write,’ 
Hb might, perhaps, have done well to take her advice ; but 
instead of doing so he looked into Ronsard and Petrarch. 

Dn the other hand, by comparison with the work of the 
ordinary Elizabethan sonneteer, Sidney’s sonnets are re- 
markably sincere. A considerable number of them reflect 
a genuine regret and tenderness, and a desire which, though 
heigh Lencd by poetic licence, had nevertheless an actual 
existence. Many have a tender or pathetic gracefulness 
quite distinctive and beautiful ; his best verse, perhaps, 
is to be found not in the sonnets, but in the songs of the 
AsiropAeZ and Sidla, Very charm iugly imagined are the 
verses beginning ‘In a grove most rich of shade,* and the 
song headed ‘Love is Dead* is brilliantly conceived and 
written. And there is the insolence and audacity of true 
love in the lines that follow : 

* Who hath the eyes that mwiry siats with pleasti/rE ^ 

Who keeps the key of Nature’s chiefest treasure? 

To you, to you, all song of praise is due — 

Dnly for you the Heav’n forgate all measure I 

•Who hath the lips where wit in fairness rBignelh? 

Who womankind at once both decks and staineth? 

To you, to you, all song of praise is due — 

Only hy you Uujnd his crown maintaindh / ’ . . . 

[Seng after Sonnet 5B.) 

Contemporary admiration of Sidney was due partly to 
the charm of his personality, and partly, perhaps, to his 
social position. It was natural that professional writers 
should glorify a brother poet so highly connected. But Sid- 
ney’s sonnets were certainly very superior to any previously 
written in English. Admirers of the French SDnneteerB 
could now read English sonnets which matched theirs: 
for though Sidney never attained the melancholy beauty 
of such a sonnet as Ronsard’s Quand vous ssrez hien vieillB, 
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his WDrlv was at Isast equal to that of the greatly admired 
Desportes. His success was such that, for some years after 
the publication of AstropKel and Stella, the production of 
sonnet sequences of similar structure, addressed to a more 
or less real mistress, was a dominant literary fashion. 
Actual reading of these sonnet-hooks might incline one to 
bhe opinion that Sidney’s influence on English poetic 
literature was chiefly malign. But in one respect it was 
of real value. Like all romanticists, he had appealed to 
nature. He had proclaimed love, love unadorned, a worthy 
and sufficient theme for the poet. The success of poems 
written on such a principle, at a time when Euphuism 
threatened to make of lyric a scholastic exercise, must 
have been really valuable. 

Some of the most considerable poets and many of the 
most inconsiderable poetasters of the time 
followed the fashion of the years 1591-7, 
and published sonnet-series constructed more 
or less closely on the model of Astrophel and Stella. The 
sonnet-books of Daniel, Constable, Lodge, Barnes, Drayton, 
Spenser, and the poetasters resemble each other closely in 
all points of structure. Some consist only of sonnets, some 
of sonnets interspersed with lyric pieces in various measures. 
All consist of a series of short poems supposed to be con- 
cerned with the same lady. None of them are constructed 
BO as to tell a story. The lady, if not an absolute fiction, 
is always a mere name : in Spenser’s Amoretti she is named 
once, incidentally. Certain conventions are almost in- 
variably followed. The lady is cold and ' cruel’ ; the lover 
laments, implores, rages, and is frequently at the point 
of death. All these sonnet-hooks, with the exception of 
Spenser'sj are essentially imitative and conventional. The 
work of the mere poetasters is not worth comment. Qiles 
Fletcher, father of Giles and Fhineas. William Percy, 
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Elichard Linche, BartholomBW Q-riiliii, William Smith, 
Robert Tofte, and others whose very names are unknown, 
all published sonnet books, all alike feL'bly fantastic, extra- 
vagant and silly, alfectcd and pretentious.' The sonnet- 
books of Daniel, Constable, Barnes, Lodge, and Drayton 
demand a little more attention.^ 

Samuel Daniel’s sonnets to Deh'a were published early in 
^ 1592.^ Their popularity was considerable, and 

Del^ ^ probably helped to fix the fashion set by 

Sidney as well as the form of the Elizabethan 
sonnet.* Daniel followed Desportes closely, in one case 
very literally translating a sonnet of his master without a 
word of acknowledgement. His best-known sonnet, that 
addressed to * Care-charmer Sleep/ ^ is adapted from various 


^ Fletcher’s Licia was publish nl in 1593; I’crcy’s Codia and a 
series called in 1594; Alcilia by J. C. in 15.05; Linche’s 

Diella, GIrifiin’s F%(lessa, and Smith's VJdoris in 1595; Tofte’s 
Laura and Locke’s Sundrie S(n\efs in 1597. 

^ The Elizabethans adopted various forms of sonnet, and the 
same writer often makes use of dilTerent forms. The true 
Petrarchan form, afbeiAN arils adopted by Milton, was very rarely 
used after Sidney. The Elizahetlians broke the Petiarchan sonnet 
into three q^uatrains — generally i][iiite disconnected in rhyme — and 
a final couplet. The final couplet is almost in variably /present. 
The form most commonly used was that popularized by Daniel and 
used by Shakespeare. In Diaytnn’s 1dm we find the rhymes — 
excluding the final coujilct — arranged in the following rlilferent 
ways : abbaaccadbbd; abhaeddeeffe ^Daniel’s 
form) ; ahbaabbaedde; ahabceddefef. 

^ Some of them had already appealed, ailixed to the fiist edition 
of Astruphel and StcUa, An augmented edition appeared in 1594. 
Delia was Daniel's first poetical work. Uis sonnets are praised by 
Spenser in Cohn Clout 

Daniel did not invent the form of sonnet which he adopted and 
popularized. Jt appears in TotteVs Miszellany. 

‘ The ‘ Sommeil chasse-som’ of De Brach and De Bai£ Gl> the 
lines ' CsJB-chsjmiug Sleep’ in Fletcher’s Volmtiman. 
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French aources. His pensivenesa and the gravity iird 
lucidity of his diction distinguish him from the ordinary 
sonneteer of his time. die thinks mors seriously than 
Drayton or Lodge, and falls far leas often into the puerile 
or the absurd. Now and again he writes singularly happy 
and beautiful lines, as when he invokes ApoUo: 

* O clear-eyed Rector of the holy hill ’ — 
or: 

'A modest maid, decked with a blush of lionour, 

WliDBB feet do tread green paths of youth and love.’ 

But Daniel was not bom to be a poet of love. He has no 
semblance of passion, and some of his addresses to his 
mistress are almost patiTual in tone.^ 

Henry Dnii&tahle (1562-1613) published a very typical 
sonnet-hook, entitled Diana, also in 1592.'' His 
^ model was Philippe Desportes, who was more 

imitated by English writers than any other 
French poet. Constable’s sonnets are often ingenious, 
sometimes graceful, and always conventional. It is worth 
while to q[Uote one of them, for its typical character and 
its resemblance to a sonnet of Shakespeare (No. 99): 

* My lady’s presence makes the rosea red, 

Because to See her lips they blush for shame: 

The lily’s leaves for envy pale became ; 

And her white hands in them this envy bred. 

*• For Daniel see 4, p. 61. 

^ Constable, a St. John’s College, Caiiihridge, man, of good 
family, was a Roman f’atholic, and on his retarniiig fiom Fiance 
without leave in 16D3 or thereabouts, he was inipriaoned for a 
time in the Tower. An augmented edition of his Diana appeared 
in 1594; others in 1507, 15D4, and 1859. Une of Desportes’ heroiiies 
was a Diana. Constable wrote also religious sonnets which were 
not published in his lifetime, and a few lyrics by him were included 
in England's HfUcon. 


Q 
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The Marigold abroad the Ibbtbb doth spread, 

Bbdbubb the snn’s and her power is the same ; 

The Violet of purple colour came, 

Dyed with the blood she made my heart to slird. 

In brief : all flowers from her their virtue take ; « 

From her sweet breath their sweet smells do proceed ; 
The living heat which her eye beams do make 
Warmeth the ground and quickeneth the seed. 

The rain, wherewith she watereth the flowers, 

Falls from mine eyes, which she dissolves in showers 


This may be regarded as a fairly typical Elizabethan 
sonnet: typical in its conventionality, its confusion of 
thought, its trivial grace, its total lack of passion, and its 
occasional sweetness of phrasing. The declaration that 
the beauty of flowers, and indeed all the beauty of the 
world, IS a reflection of that of the beloved, or otherwise, 
that the flowers have stolen from her, is a commonplace of 
the love-poetry of the time. This is no mere conceit, 
since it may be that the beauty of his mish'sss reveals to 
the lover for the first time the beauty of a flower. But 
the Ehzabethan poet must needs illogically extend the 
thought with a puerile fanciCulness : ‘Because to see her 
lips they blush for shame’ ! The shame of the roses and 
the envy of the lilies seal the poem with the seal of unreality. 

Bamaby Barnes, son of Bi chard Barnes, Bishop of 
Durham, published in 1533 a curious 
sonnets under the title Parthmo- 
phil and Parthenophe.^ This little book, 
besides regular sonnets, contains a number of ' madrigals ’ 
in various irregular and lifeless lyric measures. Barnes 
occasionally writes a melodious quatrain, and a few of his 
poems are really graceful; but the mass of his verse is a 


^ In 15.H5 llames published a rnllection of religions sonnets 
entitled A Divine Centune uf Spintyail SonnUs. 
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tissue of PitraivagaucBS, absurdities, and affeetal ions in the 
very worst Elizabethan manner. He would not be worthy 
of being in any way distinguished from the crowd, but for 
the fact that he may have been the rival referred to by 
Shakespeare in some oE his sonnets [Nos. 78-8 S). Shake- 
speare writes of the 'proud full sail* of a rival’s ‘great 
verse,' attributing to this rival a hind of inspiration, as 
'by spirits taught to write above a mortal pitch.’ If 
Barnes were the poet thus referred to, Shakespeare must 
in mock modesty have been flattering his patron by sueh 
references to the poet his patron favoured. But whether 
the rival poet were Barnes or Chapman or Drayton or 
some other is a point of no importance to literature, and 
one that cannot be determined on the evidence, which, in 
fact, amounts to hardly anything. 

In 1593, also, appeared Lodge’s on the whole ' 

the most charming of the minor Elizabethan 
Lodge’s PA'iWw. sonnet-series. The charm of the forty 
'poems composing this little book lies not 
in the sonnets proper, which, though pretty enough, are 
distinguished only by the clever employment of metrical 
devices for the sake of sound, and are inferior to Daniel’s, 
but in the pastoral lyrics numbered among them.^ 

In 1594 Michael Drayton published a sonnet-series 
entitled Ideas Mirrour, Amours in Quator- 
Draytnn’a Idea. zains.^ His sonnets are neither more nor 
less conventional and imitative than those 
of Lodge or Daniel. ' My verse is the true image of my 

' For Lodge d. p. 59. In his sonnets he, like the rest, steals from 
Desportes, borrowing both single conceits, retail, and complete 
sonnets, wholesale. 

” The title is significant of the imitative character of the poems. 
The French sonnet-books were frequently called Amours : Amnurs 
ds MilinZf and so on. In 1679 Claude de Pontoux had published 
a book cMled JHonTtets de VIdte, Dr Drayton’s title might have 
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mindp’ he declares ; *I am dd pickpursB of anothpr’s wit.’ 
The second of these assertions is actually taken word for 
word from Sidney. As a rule Drayton filches not from 
Sidney, but from the fashionable Desport es At their best 
— one being excepted — his sonnets are as graceful as those 
of Constable and a trifle stronger. But they are full of 
the elaboration of pointless and puerile fancies, and of far- 
fetched imagery that says nothing. Dccasionally Drayton 
writes fine lines, and sometimes he opens a sonnet well and 
continues miserably. 

* Lova in a hnmonr played the prodigal 
And bade my senses to a solenm feast * 

is a fine opening. But we go on to read how his Heart 
was, unfortunately, invited also, and how Love, having got 
drunk on his tears and sighs, proceeded to murder his 
poor Heart. His conceits are freq^uently of the lowest 
degree of frigidity. His love has murdered his heart; her 
lips are scarlet with its blood, the Boy who did the deed 
lurks in her eye, her face is pale with the' horror of it : 
murder will out ! 

But there is one sonnet so magnificent in its restrained 
passion, so true in tone, so perfect in the simplicity of its 
beautifully balanced diction, that we find it with astonish- 
ment among the crudities and trivialities of Ideas Mirroun ' 

' SincB ther’s no help, coma let ns kiss and part: 

Nay, I have dons, yon get no mors of ; 

And I am glad — ysa, glad with all my heart — 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

been suggested by Du Bcllay’s beautiful sonnet : Si nostre vie est 
moins qyCune jovrnie. 

^ According to Rossetti, one of the five or six greatest sonnets in 
English. This sonnet, however, did not appear in any eaily 
edition of the but was first printed in the 1519 Drayton 

folio. Sonnets 37 and 44 approach it most nearly. 
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IShake hania for bvbt, cancel all Dur vows — 

And wliBn we meet at any tims agaiiii 
Bb it not SB Bn in Bitlior of our brows 
That WB one jot of former love retain. 

Ndw, at the last gasp of love’s latest lu'cath, 

When, his pulse failini/, passion speechless lies, 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mighfst him yet recover.* ^ 

Sir WiUiam Alexander's sonnet-serios Avrora, thuiigh nol 
published till 1604, probably belongs to tins period, binoe he 
describes it a*! containing * the first fancies of the author’s youth.’ 
Alexander (1567?-1Q1D) was distinguished as a statesman and 
became Earl of Stirling. He published a large quantity of 
verse, chiefly on religious or scriptural subjects. His largest 
poem, DoomeB-day or the great day of the Lords Judgement, is in 
eleven thousand lines. He IraiiBlated the Psalms into verse 
and published several tragediBS. 

Fulko dr □ villa’s UoeUca, published onlr in 1B33, may probably 
have bsen written during the early years of sonneteering; but 
it is not a series of the same kind as the Idea or tha Dtona. 

The publication of collections of religious sonnets was also 
fashionable in these years (1591-7). In addition to Constable’s 
religious sonnets, circulated lu niaunsciipt, and the publication 
of Barnes, we have Chapman’s (Juronei for his Misiresa Fhilo 
BOphie [1594) and Henry Lok or Locke’s Suntlrie Sonets of 
Uhriatian PassionB [1597). 

In 1595 Sir John Davies circulated in manuscripb Nine Gul- 
Unge Sormeta, caricature parodies of the prevailing fashion. 


^ Drayton’s sonnets contain many parallels in subject or treat- 
ment with those of SliakesjjLMie. Controversy has arisen as to 
Avliieli was the imitator. Both owe something to the strains of 
Aiitophel. As a whole, however, the vintage of Diaytou’s early 
poeLry is pre-eiiiinently Spenserian. See p. 49; anil Prof. Elton's 
InlriAfluchon to Drayton, 1M95. 
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In 1595 Edmund Spenssr puLlished a. set of eight j- 
Bight sonnets under the title Amoretti^ The 

S^pen'^ers did not purport to be addressed to any 

Amnretti, , * ^ -i ^ 

ptirlieular woman, and seyeral of the sonnets 

are uot poems of love at all. A few are wholly expressive 
of a religious aspiration [62 and 63), and in one (BD) 
Sponssr represents himself as * sporting’ his Muse in an 
interval of rest from serious work on The Faerie Queene. 
As he was married a year after their publication, he was 
inevitably thinking while he wrote them of the girl who 
became his wife. In any case they are not such mere 
play as the sonnets of Drayton and Lodge: they are 
highly characteristic of his religious temperament and his 
peculiar idealism. His mistress is to him, at times, more 
than a mere woman. She becomes ‘ a glorious image of 
the Maker’s beauty’ (61), an earthly manifestation of that 
‘ heavenly ray’ (87) which illumines the dull world, a type 
of the eternal beauty, 'full of the living fire kindled 
above’ (B). There is hardly anything of sex in his love. 
She raises him above passion: 

' That being now with her huge brightness dazed 
Base thing I can no more endure to view ’ (3). 

Beside the vision of the divine in her all is naught i 


‘ All this world’s glory seemsth vain to me 
And all their shows but shadows, saving she.' 

Her eyes are likened to Glod himself : 

' Whose light doth lighten all that here we see.’ 

But he is not always in this mood, and when he descends 
from these platonic altitudes he generally becomes quite 


^ Nd mistrehs is invoked by name on the title as in the ordinary 
sonnet-hook, though the name is rsvBaled in Sonnet 74. Cf. p. 40 . 
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CDnTentional in theme. Sometimes, indeed, he writes 
beautifully of the lady’s wedded lowliness and loftiness 
(13 and 21) and of the pride of her purity (5 and 6) in a 
strain unknown to the ordinary sonneteer. With iu- 
i'allible instinct he avoids all base or gross mistakes, but 
a YiiTj large proportion of his sonnets are of the most con- 
veutional type. He represents his lady as a beautiful but 
carnivorous creature ; in one sonnet she is a lion, in another 
a tiger, in a third a panther. Her cruelty is a constantly 
recurring theme. She is an angler who smiles on her 
dying victims so sweetly that they enjoy dying, a cruel 
dolphin who will not come to Arion, a new Pandora; her 
beauty is but a bait; she binds men in the golden net of 
her hair; again and again he begs her piteously not to 
slay liiui outright. Spenser’s sonnets are a little disap- 
pointing, but they are beautiful pieces of workmanship, 
and very superior to any previously published in English. 
He had not sufficient power of concentration for the writing 
of perfect sonnets, nor did the sonnets aflord him scope 
for the exercise of his greatest faculty, that of verbal 
painting. His thought is thin and he has no passion. 
The absence of earthly passion is a beauty in some of his 
sonnets : in most it is a felt want. But all of them are 
melodious, with a subtle, fine melody, not rich and deep 
and varied as Shakespeare’s, and indeed distinctly mono- 
tonous, but rare and beautiful. However conventional his 
theme, he is alwa}S the exr^uisite artist in words. When 
he tells us [64) that his mistress is like * a garden of sweet 
llowers,’ he is dealing with a hackneyed fancy: but the 
names of the dowers stand like real posies in the sweet 
verse. The monotony of his effects may be partly due to 
the peculiar form of sonnet which he adopted.^ He retains 

^ He rhymes his sonnets thus : ababbcbccilcd-ee. He 
adheres to this form almost invariably. In one eunnet, bat in 
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the ending couplet, but links his three quatrains by ib- 
petition of rhymes, producing a flowing stanza broken 
abruptly at the close. He manages it exquisitely, but 
finds it difficult to vary; and the closing couplet is some- 
thing of a stumbling-block. 

The sonnets of Shakespeare were given to the world 
in 1609 by Thomas Thorpe,^ a publishing 
"^^lakespeare^^ understrapper of piratical habits, who pro- 
cured the 'copy’ no one knows how, but 
who almost certainly published the poems without their 
author’s consent. It is impossible to say precisely within 
what years these sonnets were written. Meres, in 15D9, 
B 2 )eaks of Shakespeare’s * sugred sonnets among his private 
friends.’ This proves that some considerable number of 
them were at that time circulating in manuscript. The 
line ‘Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds’ occurs 
in Sonnet 94, and in the play entitled Edward IIL, written 
about 1594. But there is nothing to show whether the 
sonnet quoted the play, or the play the sonnet. In 1599 
two of Shakespeare’s Bomiets (168 and 144) were published 
in The Passionate Pilgrim, One of the series (197) has 
been supposed to refer to the release from prison of the 
Earl of Southampton in 1693. In spite, however, of the 

only one, he adopts the common anil Shakespeari'an form {No. 8). 
In two others he varies his chosen form only by turning the last 
line into a line of twelve syllables. In others he adopts double 
rhymes — resounded, rebounded — and makes the final syllable an 
eleventh. [See the beautiful No. 19.) 

* Thomas Thorpe (fl. 158D-1624), a humble member of the 
Stationers’ Comjiiiny, was apparently a kind of literary jackal, 
who, in the absence of any regular copyright protection for authors, 
hung about scriveners’ shops, and from time to time, collusively, 
'picked up’ a manuscript in which he could ’deal.’ This par- 
ticular find was brought out by G. Eld ‘for T. T.,’ with the bald 
title, Shakespeoure's Sonnets. Ntver UvfoTt ImpnnUd. lUOB. 
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dearth of evidence, it may be regarded as probable that a 
very large proportion of Shakespeare’s sonnets were written 
(luring the height of the sonnet craze, in the years 15d3>7. 
Ilaving regard to the character of the plays i)rDLlucel after 
1511D, it seems improbable that he wrote more than a very 
few sonnets after that year. 

The order in which the sonnets were published by 
Thorpe is retained in the ordinary modern editions. That 
order involved a rough, and, to all appearance, a careless 
division of the sonnets into groups, according to apparent 
subject. As Shakespeare made no protest against the 
publication, and did not is ue any corrected, edition, it is 
a good inference that he did not positively object to the 
order which Thorpe gave to the sonnets; an inference 
that he approved of that order would obviously be un- 
justified. There is no evidence that Thorpe’s order cor- 
responds with anything in the actual chronology of the 
sonnets, or that the sonnets of each group formed by him 
were addressed to the same person. There is no proof 
that Thorpe knew who the persons addressed were, if in- 
deed there were any such persons. 

Many of the sonnets are formally addressed to a man, 
and others, as certainly, to a woman. But a large number 
miglii, BO far as the language used goes, be addressed to 
either man or woman. In the case of these there can be 
no certainty. The first seventeen sonnets in Thorpe’s 
order form a well-defined group. They are all exhorta- 
tions to some person not to allow his or her beauty to 
perish utterly for lack of heirs. The language of No. 3 
proves that sonnet to have been addressed to a man: no 
such inference can be drawn from the language of No. 2 
or of No. 4. Not one of these seventeen sonnets, however, 
is manifestly addressed to a woman. There remains a 
probability, the degree of which cannot be accurately 
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estimated, that they are all addressed to a man. But the 
fact that TliDrpB placed them together scarcely heightens 
this probability. 

The most natural supposition would be that all the 
adulatory sonnets addressed to a uiiin were addressed to 
the Earl of Southami)ton, a known patron of Shakespeare, 
to whom he dedicated the Venii8 and Adonia and the 
Lucrece. E lizab eth an literature is full of such adulation 
of patrons, extravagant and, as it were, candidly insincere. 
In the supposition that these sonnets were addressed to 
Southampton there is no inherent difficulty. It must be 
remembered also that when we speak of a sonnet as 
addressed to some one we do not necessarily mean that it 
expresses either the poet’s personal feeling or the poet’s 
desire to flatter. Shakespeare may have addressed to 
Southampton sonnots without any personal reference, 
purely ideal in theme, just as he addressed to him the 
VenuB and Adonis. 

Unfortunately for everyone who cares for the sonnets, 
Thorpe prefixed to his edition a deilication in the following 
terms: ‘To the onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H., all happinessB and that eternitie promised by 
our ever-living poet, wishetli the well-wishing adventurer 
in setting forth.’ This dedication throws doubt on the 
natural hypothesis by introducing a mysterious W. H. as 
the ‘ onlie begetter’ of the sonnets. 

There is absolutely notliing to show who this W. H. was 
or what is meant by ‘ onlie begetter.* Begetter may mean 
inspirer or it may mean siin])ly procurer. If it refers 
simply to the person who got (i*egot) the sonnets for 
Thorpe, then it is of no importance wliat that person’s 
name was. The riuestiou has no bearing wbatover on the 
sonnets. If ‘ begetter ’ means inspirer, then, whoever 
W. H. was, Thorpe is convicted of a gross inaceuracy 
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For ths sonnets were certainly not all inspired by tbe 
same person, and the word ' only ’ is absurd. But, in this 
case, there is nothing to show whether W- H. was South- 
ampton or some other patron, or simply some unknown 
young man whom Shakespeare loved. The theories on 
the subject are a mere mass of assumption and guessing. 
It almost seems as though writers on the sonnets con- 
sidered themselves bound to come to some positive con- 
clusion on the evidence. But there is no evidence worth 
considering. There is nothing to show wheiher [a) all 
the sonnets addressed to a man were addressed to South- 
ampton, or (!?) to some other hypothetical patron, or (c) 
whether some of them were addressed to a patron and 
soTiiB to an unknown friend; and, unless it be assumed 
that Thorpe possessed at least some accurate information, 
there is no evidence that any of these things were so. 

The barren and hopeless controversy maintained upon 
these [questions is the more singular because most of the 
[][uestionB raised have no sort of bearing on the sonnets. 
It would indeed be interesting to know that Shakespeare 
actually addressed sonnets of passionate endearment to a 
young man who was not his patron. And it would be 
interesting to know that he carried on a painful intrigue 
with a married woman. But even this knowledge would 
not throw much light on the sonnets themselves., And, as 
matters stand, there is simply no reason to suppose that 
any one of the sonnets was ' addressed ’ to anybody except 
in a merely complimentary luaniier, as Venus and Adonis 
was to Southampton. Mr. Ereorge Wyndham well says 
that critics have turned to the sonnets intent on finding 
in them the writer of the plays instead of caring for the 
sonnets themselves. They have only succeeded iu heaping 
about the sonnets a mass of biographical speculation cal- 
culated to make any approach to them difficult. 
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The SDnuets themsclveB are among the most spleniid 
legacies left by Elizabethan England. They are iinB(iiial, 
and, to a certain extent, they are cDnyentional. Such 
Bonnets as Nos. 153-154 are poor examples of a thoroughly 
conventional style. If Shakespeare did not draw directly 
from the French, he yet drew largely on the common stock 
of fancies and affectations. He absorbed a good deal that 
was current and woi-thless, made sonnets on conventional 
themes, and possibly even in conscious rivalry or imitation. 
Dertainly he gained nothing by so doing. Apart from com- 
parative excellence of imagination and execution, there 
are certain marked differences between Shakespeare’s 
sonnets and those of his contemporaries. That so many 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets are addressed to a man is of 
itself remarkable, and widely differentiates his series 
from those of Daniel, Lodge, Drayton, and Spenser. 
Again, the ordinary Elizabethan sonneteer addresses his 
poems to a maiden, very fair and very cold. He pleads, 
weeps, despairs, rages or curses ; he has little or no 
hope ; he is dying of desire ; he exalts her beauty and 
his own wretchedness with every extravagance he can 
devise. With Shakespeare all this is altered. He does 
not plead or despair, and his dark lady is his mistress 
in the fullest sense. If he rages, it is not against her 
coldness, but against himself and her irresistible charm. 
He does not exalt her beauty ; he throws doubt on it. He 
is not sure that she is beautiful to anyone but himself. 
He cannot love her without dishonour, and she is not only 
false in loving him, but is false to him. His passion is 
tragic with the tragedy of real life, while his contemporaries 
deal with the fictitious tragedy of youthful inexperience. 

Some of Shakespeare’s sonnets are trivial literary exer- 
(nses in the fashion of the day (as Nos. 153-154) ; most are 
the work of a cousummate poetic artist, some may be the 
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7. The fourth, fifth, and sixth books of The Fams Qucene: 
published 1595. 

B. The Fovre Hymns to Love and Beauty, the Prothalamium^ 
and the Asirophel, an elegy on the death of Sidney: published 
in 1595. 

Spenser’s only work in prose, A View of the Present State of 
Ireland, 'discoursed by way of a dialogue between Eudoxus 
and Irenaeus,' was registered in 159B, but did not appear till 
1583. 

Of the immediate disciples and imitators of Spenser 
two are, above all, noteworthy : Oilcs and Fhineas Fletcher. 
They were sons of Dr. Griles Fletcher and first Bousins of 
John Fletcher, the dramatist.^ &iles Fletcher the younger 
was born about 15B5 and died in 1523. He took orders at 
Cambridge, became famous there as a 
^(158^1^6*23)^^ preacher, and latterly held the living of 
Alderton, in Suffolk, where he died. His 
only literary work of importance was a poem entitled 
Christ's Victorie and Triumph in Heaven and Earth, over 
and after Death, which was published at Cambridge in 
1619. 

The Christ's Vietorie is an epic poem of more than 2,099 
lines, divided into four parts, written in a modified form 
of the Spenserian stanza, but bestrewn with passages in 
purely lyrical measures. Fletcher spoils his master’s 
stanza by dropping its seventh line; but he adopts his 
allegorical method of presenting abstractions and many of 
his mannerisms. His style is extremely antithetical, and 
he shows a marked fondness for such words as debeUished 

^ Dr. Qiles Fletcher (LL.D.) was a man of some iBoming, the 
poetaster \it Licia (1593), and author of some poems in Latin, and 
a work on Russia (1591), to which country he was sent on an 
embassy. His brother, Richard Fletcher, Bishop of Bristol, of 
Worcester, and finally of Loudon, was the father of John Fletcher. 
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and bpdilverM. Hp writes ‘bpl^iinls ’ for helleE regardes^ 
and calls soap bubbles ' watry orbides.’ But be treats his 
difficult subject with discretion and a real and manifest re- 
verence, and his pedantries and affectations do not affect the 
sincerity of his work. The poem is not a literary exercise, 
but a long labour of love by a man of marked literary 
talent, ingenious and cultivated and of some imagination. 
In spite of laborious antithesis and meretriciouB adornment, 
the poem retains much of the simplicity and charm that 
come of sincerity. The following stanza perhaps shows 
the poet at his best; 


‘"When I remember Christ our burden beara, 

I look for glory, but find misery ; 

1 look for joy, but find a sea of tears ; 

1 look that WB should live anil find Him dis; 

I look for angels' songs and hear Him cry; 

Thus what I look I cannot find so well; 

Or rather what I find I cannot tell, 

These hanks so narrow are, those streams so highly swell,' 


Milton studied this poem carefully and with profit, and it 
has fallen into a somewhat undeserved neglect, chiefly 
owing, probably, to its length and diffuseness. 

Fhineas Fletcher, the elder of the two brothers, also 
took orders, and died rector of Hilgay, 
Norfolk, in 155D. As a poet he was 
much the more prolific of the two. By 
far his most iin])oriiiut poem is The Purple Island, a poem 
still well known by name, though not by perusal.^ The 
Purple Island is an allegorical and religious poem of 
twelve cantos and over 4,800 lines, written in a debased 


Fhineas Fletcher 
11582-1 B50). 


' The subject of the poem was evidently suggested by the house 
of Alma ill Tlook II. 9 of The Faerie Quccne. In Canto V. 1 
Fhineas announces that his two masters are Virgil and Spenser; 
‘To lackey one of these is all my pride’s aspiring.’ 
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SpBOBBrian stajiza of seven lines.^ The first canto is intro- 
ductory. Spenser, 'whom all the graces and all tlie muses 
nurst/ is glorified and his fate lamented, and there follows 
a compendious account of the creation of the world and of 
man, with reflections on man’s fall and redemption. In 
Danto II. we begin the description of the Purple Island, 
that is, of the body of man — a description prolonged 
through the next three cantos with considerable minute- 
ness of anatomical detail. The poet shows considerable 
knowledge of anatomy: his physiology is less good! The 
island has three metropolitan cities : the Brain, the Heart 
and *fair Hepar,’ the Liver, in which ‘rise’ the great 
'rivers ’ of blood. Numerous other dties are described, as 
Koilia, the stomach, and ' merrie Diazome,’ the diaphragm. 
Fletcher appended to his poem a number of explanatory 
notes from which strange things might have been learned, 
as that 'flesh’ is 'made of blood indifferently dried.’ In 
Canto YI. the inhabitants of the island are described: 
fancy, understanding, will, conscience, and so on. Then 
in Danto YII. we have elaborate descriptions of the enemies 
by whom the 'isle of man ’ is encompassed, all personified 
and allegorized in Spenser’s fashion, as Idolatros, Haeret- 
icus, ‘a wrangling carle,’ Murder, Adultery, ' owl- eyed Su- 
perstition,’ and ' proud Bichostasis — a mitre trebly crowned 
the impostor wore.’ In Canto YIII. the forces of Satan 
are marshalled for attack, and there is much more alle- 
gorical personification. In the next two cantos the heavenly 
defenders of the island — as faith, humility, fortitude — are 
similarly dealt with ; and in the last two we have a grand 
battle, ending with the thrusting of the Dragon into hell 
and the marriage of the fair Eulecta (the Church) with 
her Lord. 

^ It was not published before 1B33, but was written many years 
earlier. 
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The pedantry and affectation of this astonishing poem 
obscure CDnsiderable merits. Its style is vigorous and 
ontitheticali its phrasing frequently happy an i strong. If 
not imaginative, it is highly ingenious. But there is little 
or no beauty either of diction or fancy, and in this respect 
Fhineas is inferior to his brother. A total lack of humour, 
leading to unabashed elaboration of the commonplace, 
marks the work of both the Fletchers. 

□f the Elizabethan writers of ‘ pastoral ’ poetry other- 
wise than in lyrical snatches, the best, 
after Spenser, is William Browne. He 
was a Devonshire man, born at Tavistock, 
a man of some property, and after ISIS seems to have 
lived a retired life in the country. He published the first 
book of his Britannia's Pastoralls in 1513, and the second 
in 1615.^ In 1514 appeared his Shephearda Pipe, consist- 
ing of seven eclogues, the fourth of which is perhaps his 
most perfect work. The third and last book of Britannia's 
Pastoralls was not published till more than two hundred 
years after Browne’s death. 

He commences Britannia's Pastoralls by asserting that 
he is not going to write of Arcadia: 


Willisun Hrowne 
[1591-1543). 


' My Mass for lofty pitches shall not roam, 

But homely pipen of her native homo.* 

He would have us believe that his Marina and Bemond 
are Devonshire country folk. But the manners of his 
people are quite Arcadian, and his Devonshire has a large 
population of river- gods, well-gods, and nymphs. His 


^ The third book of the Pastorals remained in manuscript in 
the Salisbury Cathedral Liluary until 1852, irhen it was printed 
hy the Percy Society; the genumeness of this book has been 
questioned on no fully suificient grounds. It is very inferior to 
the first two booka. 
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lovers are truly pastoral/ and express their sentiments 
chiefly by weeping anl moaning and endless talk about 
torments and flames. Yet his assertion that he writes not 
of Arcadia, but of his native home, is not a mere affecta- 
tion, for the value of his poem consists just in this, that 
with an easy and simple charm of manner he sets before 
us the pleasant things of real country life. He gathers 
for us posies of flowers and introduces us to a 'Musical 
Consort of Birds ’ : 

‘ The lofty treble sung the little wren ; 

Bobin the mean, that best of all loves men; 

The nightingale the tenor ; and the thrush 
The oounter-tenor sweetly in a bush: 

And that the music might be full of parts, 

Birds from the groves flew with right willing hearts. 

But, as it BBem’d, they thought as do the swains 
Wbich tune their pipes on sack’d Hibernia's plains; 

There should some droning part be, therefore will’d 
Borne bird to fly into a neighbouring field, 

In embassy unto the king of bees, 

To aid his partners on the flowers and trees ; 

Who condescending gladly flew along 
To bear the base to his well-tuned song. 

The crow was willing they should be beholding 
To his deep voice, but being hoarse with scoldin:* 

He thus lends aid ; upon an oak doth climb. 

And nodding with liia head, so keepeth time.’ 

[Pastor ah, bk. i., song iii.) 

An obscure pastoral writer who has been confused with 
William Browne was William Basse [1583-1653), a native 
of Northampton, who knew many Oxford men, lived at 
Thame Park and died there, a belated Elizabethan, in 
1653. Pastoral Elegies (or Eclogues in the manner 
of The Shepheardea Oalendar') fiud. his Polyhymnia (written 
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abDut 1522) remained in MS. until when a sump- 

tuDUB edition was brought out by Mr. It. Warwick Bond. 
To Basse is attributed with tolerable certainty the interest- 
ing Elegy on Shakes^mre subscribed * W. B.* in the 1540 
edition of the Poems, and written, it would appear, before 
1523.' Bassets * choice’ song. As Inward Love breeds 
Outward Talk, had the honour of being introduced into 
The Oompleat Angler (1553) of Izaak Walton. 

A curious and original poem, entitled The Secrets of 
Angling, published posthumously in 1613, may fitly be 
mentioned here. It was written by J ohn Dennys, a country 
gentleman of Fucklechurch, Grlouc ester shire, who died in 
1509, and it was translated into prose by Grervase Markham 
in 1614. Simply and unaffectedly written, in a slightly 
moralizing tone, it is pleasant reading. It gives detailed 
instructions to the angler concerning his fishing tackle 
and concerning different kinds of fish. It has no poetic 
power, but there is in it a sincere and [][uiet delight in the 
various beauty of things rural. Some of its best verses 
are ijuoted by Izaak Walton. 

§ 4. The Metrical Historians : Drayton and Daniel. 

The intense patriotism of Elizabethan times expressed 
itself in literature through chronicle plays, historical epics, 
and patriotic song as strongly and splendidly as on the 
Spanish Main. Of the poets who drew inspiration from 
English history the most important is 
Michael Drayton, the Mend of Ban Jon- 
son, and of Drummond of Hawthomden. 
Drayton was a voluminous writer, and the great mass of 
his verse is devoted to the glorification of England or 

^ It fiTst appeared in Donne’s Foems, but Basse’s name is ap- 
pended to it in several MS. cupies. 
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bhB illustrcition of English histoiy. He wrote eveiy sort 
of poetry, epic, religious, amatory, pastoral, lyrical, satiric, 
dramatic; but ha was pre-eminently the j)OLjt of the 
chronicles and of the laud he loved. There have been 
few poets more industrious. When he was not engaged 
upon soma new work ha appears to have been occupied 
in collecting and editing the poems ha had already 
written.^ He began in 1591 with a volume of religious 
poetry, TJ 13 Harmmie of the Church, and his next production 
was Idm. TMShepheards Grarland, Fashioned in nine Eglogsf 
followed in 1591 by Ideas Mirrour. Amours in Quatorzains, 
fifty-three sonnets. In 1593 came the first of his 'legends’ 
from the chrouicles: The Legend of Peirs Caceston, The 
legends of Matilda the Fair (1594) and of Robert of Nor- 
mandy (159 [j) followed; though that of Robert of Nor- 
mandy is not really an historical poem, but a poem on the 
freaks of fame and fortune. In 1596 appeared the first 
version of his historical epic. The Barrons TFarif, which was 
finally completed and published in 15D3 in over 3,609 

^ Drayton, a f ell nw- country man of Shakespeare, was bom at 
Hartshill, Warwicksliire, and began to wiite about the same time 
as the diainatist, and .also ;is bis compeer Daniel. He was, perhaps, 
assisted at Oxford by Sir Henry Ooodyer (1571-1627), the friend of 
Jonson and Donne, himself the author of a few courtly fragments of 
verse \e.g . , Shall I like a Hermit dwell, which has often been asci ibed 
to Raleigh). Drayton addressed his Odes in 1505 to Gruodyer, 
whose cousin, Anne G nodyer, of Toleswoith, is now held to have 
been the original of his Idea, He issued four dittcienL collected 
editions of his own works: in 1655, 161D, 1627, and 153D. The 
edition of 1655 was three times reprinted down to 1613. The 
edition of 1619 was definitive for the moment, and contained 
everything, except the Polyolhiun, wdiich Drayton desired to 
liYBi See Prof. Elton, Michael Drayton, 1895. 

* The eclogues of The Garlandyf^i^ subsequently refashioned in 
Pomns Lyrick wnd Pastorall, 16D6. The sonnets, too, were con- 
Htauldy being changed by their fastidious composer (1599, 1600, 1 619). 
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lioes.^ In 1597 appeared England s Heroicall Epistles,* 
consisting of a series of long loye-letters, supposed to pass 
between historical personages, as Henry 11. andEDsamiiud, 
the Black Prince and Alice of Salisbury, Edward IV. and 
Jane Shore. All these ‘letters’ are written in heroic 
couplets, and such interest as they have does not now lie in 
the historical reality of the personages supposed to write 
them, though possibly it was otherwise with Drayton’s con- 
temporaries. Some attempt at historical realism seems to 
appear in the boasiful audacity of a letter from Dwen 
Tudor to Katherine of France; but it is hard to suppose 
that Draytou imagined that anything like the letters 
ascribed to King John or the Black Prince could have 
been written by those worthies. In 1607 Drayton added 
The Legend of Thomas Cromwell ^ to his historical series, 
and in 1627 ha completed it with two long and dull 
romantic poems, entitled The BaUaile of Agincourt*' 

The Miseries of Queen Margarite. All these poems are 
founded on the chronicles ; but the Heroicall Epistles are 
essentially love poems, and the Robert of Normandy is a 
morality. They are, for the most part, well wrought and 
resonant, but dull and without conspicuous merit. The 
Ba/rrons Wars is an epic narrative (in stanzas of octave 
rhyme) of the events of the reign of Edward II., ending 
with the retributive overthrow of Mortimer and Isabella 
by Edward III. As in all these poems, the style is 
rhetorical and conventional, frBq[uently turgid, and rarely 

^ In its first form it was entitled Mortimeriados : The Lamentable 
Civell Wars of Edward II. . . . 'written in rime royal ‘ (changeil 
subsequently into octave stanzas). 

* Taking a hint from Dvid’s Heroyeall Epistles in Turbervile’s 
versiDn of 1567. 

” This was included in the IhlD edition of The Mirrour for 
Magistrates, 

* Nob to be confounded with the famous ballad. 
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if BVBT poetinal. Df vivid or picturesque narrative there 
is hardly a trace, and Drayton had not Daniers ^ift either 
for mDralizin^ or for plain spppcli. The story of the 
ill-treatment and murder of Edward II. is very badly told. 
After describing how the murderers wash the wretched 
king with puddle water, Drayton continues : 

' His tears increased the water with their fall. 

Like a pool rising with a sudden rain, 

Which wrestled with the puddle and withal 
A troubled circle made it to retain; 

His endless griefs which to his mind did call, 

His sighs made billows like a little main.’ 

The required impression is completely ruined by this non- 
sense.^ 

Drayton’s ever-to-be-admired Polyolhion^ is a kind of 
metrical megatherium inspired by the 
The Polyolbion, poet’s love for his native land. It was 
described by its author as: 'A Ohoro- 
graphical descri[)tion of all tho Tracts, Hivers, Mountains, 
Forests, and other Farts of the Eenowned Isle of Grreat 
Britain, with intermixture of the most Remarkable Stories, 
Antiquities, W onders. Rarities, Pleasures, and Oommodiiies 
of the same.’ It is in thirty parts and nearly 15,DOO 
lines. Drayton was apparently at work on it in 1598 : 
the first eighteen cantos or 'songs’ appeared in 1B13, and 
the complete poem in 1B22. It is written in twelve- 
syllablo rhymed couplets. Mountains and rivers and 
other ‘ parts ’ tell their own tales. The Muse begins with 
the Uhannel Isles, and goes thence to 'the utmost end of 

^ The pcem is written throughout in a rather featurele.ss eight- 
lined stanza, not featureless in other hands, however, for ib is the 
popular ottava rima of Tasso, Ariosto, Fairfax, and Spenser 
\Muiuputmos) : abababcc. 

^ PolyDlbionsGrcatly-blessei, or Land of many blessinga. 

1. B 
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Dornwaira furrowing beak,’ listens to remarks from St, 
Michael’s Mount ani certain rivers, notices the Devonian 
wrestlers, hears from the river Dart the story of Brutus the 
Trojan, ani so comes to Exeter. In the seconi song she 
moves eastward to Salisbury, ani so on. The poem shows 
that Drayton knew well the England he loved. The style 
is more natural, more frankly prosaic, than in the historical 
poems, ani there are pretty passages. But as a whole it 
can only interest the antiquary. 

Though Drayton devoted most of his time to the produc- 
tion of rhetorical narrative and * chorographiral descrip- 
tion,’ it is in occasional lyrical outbreaks that he really 
shines. Everyone knows the ballad of Agincourt; a 
triumph of inspiration and direct phrasing, ani metrically 
the prototype of Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade. 
It was originally printed in the volume of 16 D6 under the 
title *Td my Frinis the Damber-Britans and theyr Harp.' 
His 'pastoral' lyrics are always pretty. There is some 
delightful verse in The Muses Elizinm, the last poems of 
his life, pubHshed in 156D, ani divided not into cantos 
but into ' Nimphals,’ of which the eighth, describing the 
preparations for a 'Fays Bridal,’ is perhaps the best. In 
one of Drayton’s 'Eclogues’ (the ninth) there is an es- 
pecially pretty lyri c : ' 

* dorbo, as thou Dam’st this way 
By yonder little hill. 

Or as thou through the fields did'st stray 
Baw’st thou my daffodil?* 

Very daintily imagined, dexterous ani quaintly comic is 
the Nim 2 )hidia,^ the famous tale of how Ob cron. King of 

^ The nine ecloguBS are included in a volume of 15[)6, entitled 
Pomu Lyrick and PastoralL It contains much of the best of 
Drayton’s work. 

* Fint printed in 1627. 
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Fairies, and the valiant Figwig^en, mounted on earwigs, 
helmeted with beetle heads, swordei with hornet’s stings, 
with cockle-shell shields and armour of fish scales — dear 
to painters ! — fought for love of Queen Mab, and were 
cured by the waters of Lethe. The song in TAs Shepherd's 
Sirena (1 527) is equally dainty, extravagant, and charming, 
and is still prettier. These things are astonishing after 
the heavy commonplaces of The Barrona Wars. They 
prepare us, to some extent at any rate, for the Shake- 
spearean depth and fervour that breathes through that 
noble sonnet : 

' Since ther’s no help, come let us kiss and part,” 

undoubtedly one of the finest in the English language, 
which first appeared in the folio of 1519. 

The remaining chief works of Drayton are : |1) The DwIb 
|15D4) and The Moene-Oalf (1527), dull and pointless satires; 
(2) Moyses in a Map of hia Miraeles^ a dull poem on the life of 
Moses; and |3) two long poetical addresses to King James on 
bis accession |lBD3-4). Between 1597 and 1BD2 he was writing 
for the stags in collaboration with Dokker, Dhettle, and Munday, 
In October, 1599, bs shared with Miinday, Wilson, and Hath- 
way the sum of £10 paid for a poor play called The First Baric 
of Sir John Didoastle^ attributed by a fraudulent bookseller to 
Shakespeare. He may possibly have had some share in The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. Drayton died on 23rd December, 1631, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Yho most ambitious work of Samuel Daniel was also an 
historical epic. His first published verse ^ 
^^1552^^1^9)^^^ consisted of twenty-seven sonnets attached 
to the first edition of Astrophel and Stella 
(1591). Next year he published the whole series of his 

' He was bom near Taunton; studied at Magdahn Hall, Oxford, 
and in Italy ; became tutor in the Herbert and UliH'ord families; 
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SDnnets Id D^lm, together with an ' historical ’ na-rratiye 
poem, Ths Ooinjplciint of Rosamond, who is made to tell her 
own story in a pleasant anil lines citing manner, with much 
rather commonplace moralizing, in the metre of Shake- 
speare’s Lucr^ce. In 1594 appeared his rhymed Senccaii 
tragedy {}Uojpaira, the first act of which consists of a 
chorus and an immense soliloquy, iu which the Egyptian 
enchantress moralizes on her own fall through 195 lines. 
In 1595 appeared the first four hooks of his huge his- 
torical epic. The Civile Wars hdween the two houses of 
Lancaster and Yorke, which was not completed till 1SD9, 
when it numbered seven thousand lines. In 1599 he pub- 
lished a long Letter from Octavia to Marcus Antoninus, 
written in the same eight -line stanza he used for The 
Civile Wars, truer in tone and less conventional than his 
Rosamond* In the same year appeared Muso'philus, 'a 
general defence of learning,’ one of the best and most 
characteristic of Daniel’s works, admirable for sense, 
lucidity, and grave eloquence. Dn the accession of James 1. 
he published (1503) a long Panegyrique congratulatorie of 
that monarch. From that time he was a good deal at 
Court, was now and then called upon to produce masques 
or semi-dramatic entertainments for performance there, and 
was given an ofiicial post in connection with the licensing 
of plays. At Court he came into unhappy competition 
with Ben Jons on. In the years 16D1-3 he produced a 
number of ’ epistles ’ addressed to eminent persons, in- 
cluding Shakespeare’s Southampton and Lucy Kusscll, 
Countess of Bedford, a friend of Donne. These contain 
much of his best work. In 1695 he published his second 
Senecan tragedy, and in 1G06 The Queene's Ar- 

and was perhaps ifiLroduced into the group of which Sidney was 
the centre before he began writing. Hia father and brother were* 
Itol/h muHiciaus. His earliest work (1585) was in prose. ^ 
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cadxa, in wliicii some scenes were borrowed from ^uarini’s 
Pastor Fido. In l(il5 was published his last, ani on the whole 
his most perfect work, Hymen's Tmimjah. Both this and 
The Queene's Arcadia he described as * pastorall trage- 
comedies.’ Soon after this, being comfortably off, he 
retired, a successful man, into Somerset, where he seems 
to have occupied himself with farming at Beckingtou till 
his death on Dciober 14th, 1519.^ 

Daniel seems to have been more deeply influenced by 
the Latin moralists and pastoralists than any of his con- 
temporaries. The motive of almost all his work is ethical. 
He was the only considerable disciple of Seneca in England ; 
his two tragedies are moral dialogues. The Rosamond, 
Octavia, and The Civile Wars are moralized narrative or 
romauee ; the Epistles are moral discourses on the uses of 
adversity, on equity, on the serenity of the virtuous and 
philosophic mind; Hymen's Triumph celebrates tbe beauty 
and the reward of faithfulness in love. Daniel has an 
easy, natural style, unadorned but untormented, with little 
imagery, singularly lucid and supple, eminently graceful 
iti Hymen's Triumph, weighty and antithetical in the 
Epistles. He has no rapture and little emotion of any 
kind: at times he dro])S into diction that is completely 
prosaic; at times he rises to a grave eloquence that is 
almost majestic. There is nothing in Elizabethan litera- 
ture flner in its way than a passage in his epistle to 
Margaret, Douutess of Dumberland. He is speaking of 
the serenity of the wise and virtuous man — a favourite 
Elizabethan theme ; 

' Daniel also published in prose |1) A Defence of Byrne |16[)2),in 
answer to CampLou’s treatise |cf. p. IDD), and (2) The Historie of 
Enyland. Pai 1 1. of the Historic was published in 1 S12, and reached 
the end of the reign of Stephen; Fart 11. appeared in 1617-18, and 
continued tlie history to the end of Edward III. Cf. p. 19A 
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'He looks upon tbs mi^btiBst monBroh’s wars 
But only as on stately robberiss, 

Where eyermore the fortune that pTevailB 
Must be the right ; the ill-suBCeeding mors 
The fairest and the best-faeed enterprise : 

Great pirate Fompey lesser pirates i][uails; 

Justice, he sees, as if seduced, still 

Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ill, 

***** 

And whilst distraught Ambition compasses 
And IS encompassed; whilst as craft deceives 
And is deceived ; whilst man doth ransack man 
And builds on blood and rises by distress ; 

And the inheritance of desolation leaves 
To great expecting hopes; he looks thereon 
As from the shore of peace with unwet eye 
And bears no venture in impioty.’ 

This is Daniel at his best ; but he is equally at his best in 
that very graceful and truly Arcadian poem Hymm^s 
Triumph, in which he uses alike blank verse and rhyme 
with charm and distinction. Though his verse has little 
colour, it has great beauty of line, and though his imagina- 
tion is not profound, few poets match him in sanity and 
lucidity, and in a plain gracefulness. The weakest of all 
his productions is the most ambitious of them in appear- 
ance, The Civile Wars, This is little more than a matter- 
of-fact versification of the chronicle.^ 

^ ‘ Well-languaged* Daniel was admired both by Colei idge^ 
who -spoke of him as ‘the admirable Daniel’ — and by Hazlitt, 
His lucidity, Ins common sense, his unadorned graces, his sim- 
plicity of phr.isiiig, his respect for the unities, and his ethical tone 
remind one of the ‘classical’ French poets of the seventeenth 
century. A collectedjiedition of his poems was published in IIIDI, 
and a complete edition in 1623 : Selected Poems in 1605, 1607, 1611. 
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Another Dhronicle p[)et was William Warner, who piib- 
lisheil the first part of a long rhyming 
history entitled Alhions England in ISSB, 
the second part in 1539.^ 

The most interesting point about this poem, which was 
written in fourteen -syllable couplets, is its comparative 
popularity in the eighteenth century, when a pastoral 
episode, that of Argentile and Curan, was much admired. 
It was, however, keenly appreciated in its own day, prob- 
ably on account of its patriotic character. It was written 
when 'Chronicles' were all the fashion, and it must to 
some extent have inspired both Daniel and Drayton. Meres 
in 15U3 classes Warner with Spenser as the chief English 
‘ heroic poets.' 

The 'saurians of English Poetry’ Lowell wittily calls 
Drayton, Daniel, and Warner. Their interminable poems, 
book after book, canto after canto, extend ' like far-stretch- 
ing vertebrae that at first sight would seem to have 
rendered earth unfit for the habitation of man. They 
most of lliein sleep well now, as once they made their 
readers sleep, and their huge remains lie embedded in the 
deep morasses of Uhaimers and Anderson' 

§ 5. Song-Booha and Lyrists. 

Sonneteering was a fashion the force of which was 
soon spent; but the publication of light lyrical verse, 
generally in song form, and in an immense variety of 
nica^ures, of course continued throughout the period. 
Next to Elizabethan drama, Elizabethan song is perhaps 
the most characteristic literary product of the age. Yet 
the Elizabethan poets comparativtdy rarely published 

1 Finally 'Ueviseil and newly eulaiged a little befoie his Dealh,’ 
IDli 
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volumBB DOntainiug lyric poemB only. Such poems were 
frequently published in volumes containing poems of a 
iifEerent order, as in Drayton’s Poems Lyrick omd Pagtorall. 

Lyric verse is also found scattered through 
MbcdL^ni^ romances of Greene, Lodge, and others, 
and in the plays of Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Webster, and Jonson, and in the sonnct-boolis. But the 
principal collections of purely lyrical verse published in 
the age of Elizabeth are the miscellanies and the song- 
books. The number of miscellanies published is significant 
of the popular taste. In 1584 appeared A Handefull of 
Pleasant Belites, a collection of, up to that time, unpub- 
lished lyrics. In 1592 appeared a similar publication, en- 
titled Breton's Bower of IJeliles, the attribution of which 
to Breton was fraudulent. In 1593 was published The 
Phoenix Nest, a collection coulaining unpublished verse by 
Lodge, Peele, De Vere, and Sir Walter Ealeigh; and in 
1599 The Passionate Pilgrim, falsely attributed to Shake- 
speare, but containing two of his sonnets. In IGDD ap- 
peared England's Helicon^ and England's Parnassus, 
England's Helicon, though it contained some previously 
unpublished verse, was in the main an anthology and a 
very admirable one, containing poems by Sidney, Spenser, 
Drayton, Lodge, Greene, Peele, Shakespeare, Breton, and 
Bamfield. Finally, in 1 602 was jmbhshed Francis Davison’s 


^ The editing of England’s Uelicon has been commonly but very 
dubiously attiibuted to iJohn Bodeuhani, who appears also to have 
[iiiblished in the same year a very inferior poetical scrap-book 
entitled Belvedere. AVliouver did the selection did it very well. 
A second edition of England's Uvheon (with nine additional pieces) 
appeared in 1514. Bodenbam had previously been concerned in 
the publication of two collections of sententiou.^ extracts. Wits 
Commonwealth, 1507, and Wits Theater, 1598; but he seems rather 
to have planned the series of compilations than actually to have 
edited them. 
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Poetical Rapsody, a miscellany of publisbel ani unpub- 
lished yersB.' 

Still more significant of popular taste are the song- 
books — little books in which words and music were printed 
together — a very large number of which were issued. The 
most important of these are the song-books of William 
Byrd, John Dowland, Thomas Morley, and Thomas Cam- 
pion. In many cases the nominal author of such books 
was responsible both for music and verse.* 

Most Elizabethan poets, of course, wrote lyrical verse, 
and the work of two at least of the greatest of Elizabethan 
lyrists, Donne and Ben Jonson, is markedly unlike that 
of their contemporaries.* Elizabethan lyric in its most 
characteristic forms, the lyric of Gl-reene, Lodge, Drayton, 
Breton, and Campion, the lyric of the miscellanies and the 
song-books, is marked by extreme lightness and dexterity 
of touch, by a melody various but generally slight, by 
lack of intensity and passion, by brilliant fancy, conven- 
tionality of theme, and unfailing vivacity. But the most 
essential of its characteristic ij^ualities is its objective 
idealism, its impersonal character. The lover is commonly 
represented as a shepherd, a device which effectually 
separates lover and poet. The poet loves love — 'sweet 

^ The Poetical Rapsody was repablished with additions or 
alterations in 1508, 1511, and 1621. 

- Byrd (1543-1623) iiulilished his first song-hook in 15BS, and his 
lii.st in 1611. lie was at one time organist of Lincoln Cathedral, 
then of tlie Chapel Iloyal, and died in 1523. Dowland was a cele- 
brated lute-player, and jiublislicd song-hooks in 1597, IBDO, 1BD3, 
and 1612. He died in 1525. For Campion see p. 61. John Daniel, 
brother of Samuel Daniel, published a song-book in 1596. Another 
pretty book is Robert Jones’s Muses Gardin for Delights, printed 
in IBID. 

” For Donne, Drutiimoiid, and Wither, sec § 5, pp. 55, 75, BO 
Fill JoiisDii *iee Book 111. 
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ieaiTB’ — ^but no single woinain. He does not write from 
his own but from uommou experience. He generalizes on 
the folly or the pain or the idolatry of love; whether in 
the first 2:»ersDn. or no matters nothing. You may search 
Lodge or Grreene in vain for any note of personal passion 
or distinct individual experience. It is the same when the 
poet is moralizing. Whether, like Dyer, he write, * My 
mind to me a kingdom is,' or, like Gj-reene, *A mind content 
both crown and kingdom is,’ the meaning is exactly the 
same. This last theme in one form or another — the happi- 
ness of lowly desires, the superiority of a shepherd’s life to 
that of a king, the trancj^uil self-possession of the virtuous 
mind — is a very favourite one with the Elizabethans. They 
ring the changes on it just as they do with love. 

Of the Elizabethan poets whose work as poets was 
primarily lyrical, the most characteristic are 
Or cone. Lodge, Dreton, and Campion.^ Grreene's 
lyric work is admirable, though it hardly attains 
the perfect lightness and wantonness of that of Lodge. 
He is even more fond than most Elizabethan lyrists 
of fantastic measures and classical allusion. His work 
is to some extent marred by eupliuistic affectation, and 
his execution is freq^uently careless. But he is bril- 
liantly fantastic and rich in pretty phrases.^ He has, also, 
a pretty turn of moralizing : 

‘ In lima we sea the silvar drops 
TliB craggy stonas mal^a soft, 


Robert 

Ureene. 


^ Drayton’s talent was pci haps priiiuiiily lyiical, bnt his work 
was not. Peulc was piimaiily a dramati-st, and Larnlield is not 
typical. For Drayton see § 4, p. 45. 

^ Among liis l)c^t piiems may be mentioned the cradle-song, We€p 
not, my wanton, mmh uyon my knee, and the .shepherd’s wife’s song. 
Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing. See Poems ofUreene, Mar* 
lowt, and Pen Jimsun, ed. Uubert JJelL See Lk. ill., vol. ii., p. *2^ 
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TliB filowBBt snail in timB we bbb 
Doth cTBBp and climb aloft. 

'With fBeble puffs ths tallest pins, 

In tract of tims doth fall ; 

The hardest heart in time doth yield 
To Venus' loving calL' 

The prettily put commonplace of these verses, together 
with the blank iiiade[][uacy of the personal note with which 
the little poem ends — 

' In time I loathed that now I love, 

In both content and pleased,' — 

is typically Elizabethan. 

Thomas Lodge was a son of Sir Thomas Lodge, at one 
tim»5 Lori Mayor of London. Apparently 
^|15M?^lB25f^ respectable but prosaic father disin- 
herited him for his Bohemian habits and 
unseemly scribbling. He travelled in Italy, visited the 
Canaries, and even went as far as Magellan Straits. His 
first work, a prose pamphlet — A Defence of Poetry, Music, 
and Stage Plays — was published in 1579 ; his first poem, ten 
years later. His literary work includes lyric and satirical 
verse, prose romance, moral and religious tracts, transla- 
tions of the works of Josephus and Seneca, and a treatise 
on the Plague. He also wrote for the stage in collaboration 
with Q-reene and probably with others. He finally aban doned 
literature for medicine and became a Boman Catholic.^ 

Lodge was a poet of rare and delicate talent, wholly 
lacking in seriousness or passion. He was a more de- 

' He published Snllaiis Mztamorphosis, the first English mytho- 
logical poem, in 1589 ; Euphuzs Qoldcn Legacy in 1599 ; Phillis in 
1593 ; and A Fig for Momus, epistles and satires in verse, in 1595. 
Poems by him were printed for the first time in Ths Phoenix Nest 
and in England's Helicon, 
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liberatB artist than Grrcene, and was mors iufluBncei 
ths French.' He delights in ingenious verbal effects, has 
the deftest touch and a fine ear. Ho poet is more wan- 
tonly and delicately playful. He has the daintiness of 
Honsard, though not his seriousness. The well-known 
madrigal of Itosalynde, in which love appears as a kind of 
tickling, is peiiect for absolute harmony between form and 
content, and as an example of his stylo; 

' Ldvb in my bosom hko a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me. 

Now with his feet 

Within mine eyes he makes his ncsti 

His bad amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily faastp 

And yet he robs me of my rest. 

Ah, wanton, will yaS* 

'And if I sleep then perch eth he, 

With pretty flight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee, 

The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tnnes the string; 

He musie plays if bo I sing ; 

He lends me every lovely thing ; 

Tet cruel he my heart doth sting. 

Whist, wanton, still ye I* 


Nicholas Breton lived by his wits in literatnre for some 
fifty years, and died in harness at about 
^(1545^-^^^^ eighty, vivacious and nmf to the last. 

He published his earliest work in 1577, 
and his last in the year of his death. He was a literary 


' Lodge adapts and translates freely from Desportes, immensely 
improving on his original. His longest poem, the ScUlaa Meta- 
morjifi osig, is a euphuiatic production of a rather sickly grace. 
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ina.n of all work, facile and veraatile, adaptable and gener- 
ally competent. He wrote lyric, elegiac, pastoral, satirical, 
and religious verse, as well as much prose — essays, dialogues, 
romances — and a model letter-writer. He scribbles care- 
lessly, plays with words, defies grammar and logic, worries 
conceits to death, andia wonderfully seldom dull considering 
how little he has to say. He is far less of an idealist than 
Glreene or Lodge, and his writings, both in prose and verse, 
are perhaps fuller of the actual life of his time than those 
of any of his contemporaries save Dekker and Ben Jonson.^ 
Much of his verse is very charming, owing its charm 
partly to freshness and gaiety, partly to Breton’s genuine 
pleasure in country sights and sounds. At his best he has 
a deft touch and a rippling movement, and he phrases 
neatly: 

' In the merry month of Mayp 
In a mom by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood side, 

Whonaa May was in his pride ; 

There I spied, all alone, 

Fhyllida and Oorydon. 

Much ado there was, Qod wot I 
He would love and she would not.’ 


Thomas Campion (buried March Ist, 1620) was a man of 
very different type from that of Q-reene or 
Breton. A doctor of medicine, an accomplished 
musician, a scholar, author of a treatise (16D2) 
in which he gravely argued against the use of rhyme, he 
seems to have given to poetry only hours spared from what 


Thomas 

Campion. 


* In 1580 Humphrey Gifford published a volume, half verse, half 
prose, entitled A Fosib of GUltjflowBrs, bcKb diffzring from othtr 
in Bolour wnd odour yzt all 8wv?te. These are among the earliest 
lyrics of the Elizabethan period, and they remind ns of the work 
of Breton by their facility, tlieir tinkle and ripple, thair prettiness 
and triviality. 
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appearei to him as more seiiDiiB OBcupations. It is for- 
tunate that his practice was somewhat better than his 
theories. Between 16D1 and 1619 he published three 
song-books, to two of which he contributed both verse 
and music, and to the third all the verse and half the 
music.^ His poetry had until recently been curiously 
neglected. If his verse is less brilliantly fantastic than 
Grreene’s and less dainty than Lodge’s, it is far more 
intellectual than that of cither, and attains at times a 
beauty of diction Avhich they never approach ; 

' When thou must home to shades of underground 
And there arrived, a new, admired guest. 

The beauteoua spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose musio hell can move. 

' Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of mosques and revels which sweet youth did make, 

Of tourneys and great challenges of knights 
And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 

When thou hast told tliepe honours done to thee, 

Then tell, 0 tell, how thou did'st murder me I ’ 

It is highly characteristic of Elizabethan lyric that this 
poem with its solemnly musical verse is a pure fantasia 
and the close of it patently false. As a rule Gampion 
wrote more lightly, as in his best-known song: TAsre as 
a ga/rcLm in h^r face. 

A striking feature of Elizabethan literature is the 

* A Booke of Ayres |1601), words by Campion, music by Campion 
and Ph. Roaseter ; Two Bookts of Ayres ^ anil The Third and Fourth 
Booke of AyreSj published between 1513 and 1619. Campion also 
published a CDlleBtion called Sungs of Mourning |1613) on the 
death of Prince Henry, and poems in Latin in 1695 and 1B19. He 
wrote several masi^ues, which weie peiloimed at Uouit. 
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^uantit^ of admirable lyiio verse written and published 
by men who were in no sense profi^ssional men of letters. 
Much of this was published anonymously; a considerable 
amount of it was written by courtiers lilre Dyer and 
Sidney, men of afFairs like Ealeii^h' or Sir William 
Alexander, professional men or men of learning like 
Campion or Edmund Bolton.* Even Drummond, like 
Gtray, was primarily a student ; while Donno was a man of 
the world, who published hardly anything. 

Among the amateur poets few were so talented as 
Richard Barnfiold, who amused himself 
with verse -writing only while quite a 
young man, and at about twenty -five 
withdrew from literature altogether to live on his estate in 
the country. In 1594 he published The Affectionate Shep- 
heard, in which he set forth the love of a shepherd, not for 
a shepherdess but for a youth (cf. VirgiVs Alexis), written 
partly in the metre of Venus and Adonis and partly in that 
of Lucrece. In the following year he published his second 
volume of verse, which contains a love poem of ordinary 
type, twenty sonnets and a number of short 'odes* ad- 
dressed to a young man, and a narrative ponm on the 
legend of Cassandra.” In 1598 appeared his last volume.^ 


Richard Bamfield 
11574-1627). 


* Raleigh’s well-known poem, The Lie, written before 1593, was 
first printed in The Poetical llapsody 1608). His most am- 
bitious poem, Cynthia, only exists as a fragment. His reply to 
Marlowe’s Cmne live with me — if it be as Tznak Walfon 
declares — appeared first in England! s Ilzlieon. Dr. Hannah lias 
collected his poems |1SS5). 

“ Anchor of a learncil treatise, EUmmts of Armories |161D), and 
various historical works. A fine poem by him appears in Eng- 
lands HeUcon. See Book II., p. 217. 

® Cynthia. With certaine Sonnets and the Legend of Cassandra. 

* The Encamion of Lady Pecunia. This contains poems on 
vaiious subjects, so t hin and ariilivial in character as to suggest 
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Barnfield ha'3 been compared with Keats ; and with the 
Keats of Endymion comparison is justified by the cloying 
sweetness and occasional riclmi^ss of his diction, by his 
sentimentality, his affected prettiness, and his seusuous 
feeling for natural beauty. 

The VenuB and Adonis [1593) and the Lucrece (1594) 
of Shakespeare fall to be considered here as being es- 
sentially lyrical poems in spite of their narrative form. 
The product of two successive years both alike betray im- 
maturity. The Buphuistic passion of Venus is really 
hardly more youthful than the didactic descants on time 
and opportunity in the Lucrece. Both poems are thoroughly 
undramatic ; which would be singular if it were not ob- 
vious that in each case Shakespeare had deliberately set 
himself to write a form of narrative poetry in which action 
is nothing and decoration everything. The Venus tmd 
Adonis is, however, by far the more minutely ornamented. 
It is extraordinarily full of colour, rich in fancy, sensuous 
— and extravagant to the verge of silliness and even be- 
yond.' The Lucrece is far graver, more restrained, and 
wi'itten in a nobler measure.'* Dn the moral side the con- 
trast is more apparent than real: it is, in the main, a 
contrast of subject. Both poems are somewhat imitative. 
In the Venus and Adonis the influence of Ovid and of 

that Bamfiell’a poetic faculty was already exhausted. Poor 
as it is, it was imitated in a piece called The Massacre of Money j 
by *T. A.,* 1BD2. Two pnems by Barnfield appeared in Thu Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim |15D9). 

' As when Venus speaks of the boar as killing Adonis in trying 
to kiss him. Henry Con.stable’s Shepherds Song of Venus and 
Adonisj a slmrt poem in a ciiriDUS trochaic measure, reprinted in 
England's Ilvheon, may possibly have suggested the particular 
theme. Of. also Spenser’s description of the hangings in the Lady 
of Delight’s Castle. 

^ababboo: the rhyme-royal of Chaucer. Rosamond. 
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Lodgs ' is apparent ; in the Lucrece, the influcncB of Dvid 
and of Daniel.^ 


§ 6. John TiovnB, 

John Donne was the elder son of a London merchant of 
AYelsh extraction hy Elizabeth, daughter of 
*^11573^031)^ John Heywood the epigrammatist. His 
mother was a Catholic, to whom all Pro- 
testantism was hateful.® His father died when he was but 
three, and John inherited a considerable fortune, which he 
spent rapidly in travel and the pleasures of the town. As 
a quite young man his restless disposition and insatiable in- 
tellectual curiosity led him to travel and adventure. He 
was with Essex at Cadiz in 1595, travelled in Italy and 
Spain, and visited the Azores. As a young man he seems 
to have been dominated by two things, the desire of know- 
ledge and the desire of amorous adventure. He studied 
law and theology, and all strange or new branches of learn- 
ing had an especial fas cination for him. His love poems were 
probably all written before he was thirty. They circulated 
in manuscript, but he published none of them, either then 
or later. Grradually he worked out his sensuality: the 
intense intellectuality of his temperament gained the 
mastery. He had been brought up aBoman Catholic, but 
had certainly ceased quite early to be in communion with 

^ Shakespeara may well have taken his subject from the first 
part of Lodge’s Sdllacs Metamorphosis |15S9]. The two poems 
are also in the same common and ohviDus metrical form : a b a b c c. 
But Shakespeare’s verse is very unlike Lodge’s. 

” Shakespeare gicatly improves on Daiiiers moralizing Rosa- 
mond. 

* Mr. Crosse traces his descent on the mother’s side from Sir 
Thomas More. Donne wenv lio Hart liall, Oxfuril, and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in May, 1592. 

1 . 


V 
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that Church. Philosophic sppculation had, however, always 
attracted him strongly. He became more and more in- 
terested in religion on its intellectual side, and plunged into 
the controversy bet ween the Roman and Anglican Churches. 
At the age of twenty- eight he had married clandestinely 
Annei daughter of Sir Greorge More; and for many years 
after the marriage he was in difficulties for money. His 
mind was more and more occupied witli religious subjects, 
and, all efforts to obtain secular preferment having failed, 
while ecclesiastical preferment was assured to him, he 
took orders in 1515. He was made a royal chaplain, then 
appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1621 was made 
Dean of St. Paul’s. He became the most admired preacher 
of his day, and died on March 31st, 1631, with the reputa- 
tion of a saint. With the exception of the two Anniversvbries 
(1611-12) he had published no verse; but his poems were 
collected and published by his son.^ 

To turn from the love lyrics of Drayton or Spenser or 
Q-reene to the love lyrics of Donne is to receive a shock, 
pleasant or unpleasant. If unpleasant it is probably 
very unpleasant. Almost all Elizabethan love poetry is 
impersonal, ideal. Compared with Donne’s it may be 
called cold. Fantastic as he is, Donne writes of his own 
experience. Not ihat his lyrics are j^oems of pure passion. 
It is improbable that he ever loved simply. He had a 
passion for passionate experience, and at bottom is always 
more intellectual than emotional. His lyrics are poems of 
transcendeutal sensuality, highly mtellectualized. 

To demand of love poetry that it shall be pretty and 
graceful is to demand that it shall not be persoUfal and 
passionate. Shakespeare’s sonnets, though in them all 

' Poema hy J. D. with Ehgiea on th^ Autho'Ps Dmthy Londim, 
1533. Ueprinted 1535 (with anhstantia.] additiona), 1639, 1549, 
<uid enlarged, 1669. 
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jiassiDn is inastBred, are not pretty or graceful: they are 
splendid and melancholy. Passion is neither graceful nor 
pretty; it is tender at one moment, cruel at another; it 
may be brutal and ugly ; it is egotistic always. If it weeps 
there is rage in the weeping; if it pleads it is with an 
undertone of fierceness. It may go with scorn or bitter- 
ness, or even with hatred ; but it is not pretty and it 
knows nothing of taste. So with Donne. His love poetry 
is sometimes positively ugly. It is abrupt, scandalous, 
ecstatic, fantastic, mocking, actual. 

' Ldvb *5 not BO pure and abstract as they usb 
Td say, who have no mistrBSS but their Muse I’ 

Drayton and Lodge and the rest keep saying the same 
things over and over again : Donne runs through mood 
after mood. Sometimes, but rarely, he expresses a univer- 
sal feeling : 

‘ I wonilor, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did till WB loved.’ 

Ordinarily he is more intimate. He declares boldly his 
passion for experience. He will not be held; he appeals 
to Nature, to birds and beasts, against tiie claim to 
constaucy. 

' Now thou hast 1 d\bi1 me one wIioIb day 

but even to-morrow we two shall not be ‘ just those persons 
which we were.’ He can lovo any woman ‘ so she be not 
true’; and the worst torture of love he finds, is to love 
’ one that loves me.’ 

' Bob me but bind ms not and let mn go. 

Must I, who came to travel thorough you, 

Grow your fixed subjict becausB you arc true ?' 

He expresses eontompt for the women he loves. 
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” But they ara onra a.s fruii.a are ours ; 

Hb that but tastes, he that deYDurs 
And he that leavBB all, doth as well ; 

Changed loves are hut changed serls of meat; 

And when he hath the kernel eat, 

Who doth not fling away the shell 7 ’ 

( UommunUy.) 

Tet he knows the idolatry of love, and would have passion 
perfect and. eternal if he might. He insists on the id.ea 
that lovers make their own world, a very fragile world, but 
the only real one while it lasts. Sometimes he rails 
against his love for a woman who cannot und.crstaud him. 
‘Well then,* he says to his heart: 

‘Well then, stay here ; but know, 

When thou hast stay’d and done thy most, 

A nahedf thinhing liBWrt that mahes no b/iow, 

Js to a woman hut a hind of ghost. 

How shall she know my heart ; or, having nons, 
Know thee for one? 

FracticB may make her know some other part ; 

But, take my word, she doth not know a heart.' 

[The BloBBoms.) 

All through he knows that he is seeking for something he 
does not know. 

‘ I never stoop’d so low as they 
Which on on eye, chesk, lip can prey ; 

Seldom to them which soar no higher 
Than virtue or the mind to admire. 

For sensB and understanding may 
Enow what gives fuel to their firs ; 

My love, though silly, is more brave ; 

For may I miss whene'er I crave. 

If 1 know yet what 1 would have 1 ' ^ 

^ PonUB, Comphte PoBins^ ed. Grosart, 1S7.3, vol. il., p. 230. 
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The following poem [Ths Uelique), whiub the blinding 
of irony, sadness, worship and aspiration makes one of the 
most extraordinary in English, is highly oharact eristic of 
Donne 


' When my grave is broke np again, 
Berne second guest te entertain, — 


And he that digs it spies 
A hrncBlei uf bright hair about ths berie, 

Will he not lot us alone 
And think that there a loving couple lies. 

Who thought that this device might be same way 
To make their souls at the last busy day 
Meet at this grave, and make a little stay? 

* If this fall in a time or land 

Where mass devotion doth commandi 
Then he that digs us up will bring 
Us to the bishop or the king, 

To make us relics ; then 
Thou shalt be a Mary Magdalen, and I 
A soiuetliiug else thereby ; 

All women shall adore us and some men. 

And since at such times i iiracles ore sought, 

1 would have that age by this paper taught 
What miracles we harmless lovers wrought. 

■ First we loved well and faithfully. 

Yet knew not what we loved nor why ; 

Difference of sex we never knew. 

No more than guardian angels do; 

Coming and going we 

Perchance might kiss but not betwixt those meals ; 

Dur hands ne'er touched the seals 
Which nature, injured by late law, sets free. 
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These miraoleB we did ; but now, alas I 
All msasuTB and all lan^ags I should pass, 

Should I toll what a miracle she was.' 

This perhaps represents, among other things, 'v^hat was 
possibly the last stage of an exhausted and intellectual 
sensualism : the desire for a love essentially sexual, in 
which sex should be almost forgotten. 

That Donne plays with words to excruciation, that he 
rejoices in the mere ingenuity of conceit, that he tortures 
his fancies to death and delights in the display of his 
curious lore, does not affect the originality or the essential 
sincerity of his love poems. In these respects he seems 
deliberately to exaggerate the mannerisms and affectations 
of Elizabethan literature. Tet it is in his later rather than 
in his love poetry that frigid conceits, learned flourishes, 
and the ‘ monstrous and disgusting hyperboles * which 
roused the wrath of Dr. Johnson, especially abound.^ 

In his later phase Donne’s poetry was for the most part 
religious in character. He was certainly not insincere, 
but there is no sign that his religious sentiment was ever 
very profound. To compare him with Seorge Herbert as 
a religious poet seems absurd; they are poles apart. 
Herbert indulged in vapid conceits, and even wrote shaped 
verses ; but at his worst he is always tender and spiritual. 
Donne’s religious poetry is, as a rule, cold, tortured, and 
artiflcial. He became more and more * metaphysical ’ : 
more and more he inteliectualized among abstractions. 
Sometimes the thought of his * divine poems’ is deep and 
striking: far more often it is merely ingenious. Of these 
poems perhaps the best is The Litany, composed in 1GD9. 

‘From being anxious or secure, 

Dead clods of sadness or light squibs of mirth, 


' It is signiiicaut tliat he wrote very few lo\ u iDiineLi, 
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From thinking that great b our is immurB 
All or no happineBS, or that this earth 

la only for our prison framed, 

Dr that Thou’rt Bovetoua 

To them whom Thou loveat, or that they are maim’d 
From reaching this world’a sweet who seek Thee thus, 

With all their might — good Lord, deliver us. 

‘ From noeding danger to be good, 

From owing Thee yesterday’s tears to-day. 

From trusting so much to Thy blood 
That in that hope we wound our soul away, 

From biribing Thee with alms, to excuse 
Some sin more burdenous, 

From light affecting, in religion, news. 

From thinking us all soul, neglecting thus 
Dur mutual duties — Lord, deliver us. 

' Hear us, 0 hear us, Lord ; to Thee 
A sinner is more musiB when he prays 
Than spheres’ or angels’ x^^^es be 
In xianegyric alleluias ; 

Hear us, for till Thou hear us, Lord, 

We know not what to say; 

Thine ear to our sighs, tears, thoughts, gives voice and u ujd ; 
D Thou, who Satan lieard’st in Job’s sick day. 

Hear Thyself now, for Thou in us dost pray. 

‘ That learning, Thino ambassador. 

From Thine allegiance we never tempt ; 

That beauty, paradise’s flower, 

For physio made, from poison be exempt ; 

That wit — bom apt high good to do— « 

By dwelling lazily 

On nature’s nothing, be not nothing too; 

That our afleotions kill us not, nor die ; 

Hear us, weak echoes, 0, Thou Ear and Eye.' 

Putting the love poems a4sidB, this is Donne at his bust 
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But the ernDtional fire lias almost gone out, and little but 
the subtle intelligence remains. The crowding of the 
thought Would remind us of Shakespeare but for the almost 
complete absence of imagery. Strange as it may seem in 
a writer so fond of verbal quip and fantastic conceit, this 
absence of imagery is characteristic. 

In the year 151D died Elizabeth Drury, a girl of four- 
teen, daughter of Sir Robert Drury, a gentleman of Suffolk 
and one of the richest in England. In 1511 there was 
published Donne’s Anatomy of the World, ‘wherein by 
occasion of the untimely death of Mistress Elizabeth 
Drury, the frailty and decay of this whole world is repre- 
sented.’ In the following year this was republished along 
with a new poem for the second anniversary of Elizabeth’s 
death. These extraordinary poems look almost like a 
caricature of Elizabethan extravagance: it is as if Donne 
had deliberately set himself to outdo the world in hyper- 
bole. On the death of this child of fourteen, whom the 
writer had never even seen, ‘the world,’ Donne declares, 
‘had fits’ : it could ‘have better spared the sun or man' : 
only the memory of Elizabeth Drury keeps things alive at 
all. He told Ben Jonson (who said that such eulogies 
might be appropriate if addressed to the Virgin Mary) 
that in writing these poems he had not thought of 
Elizabeth, but of the ‘Idea of a Woman.’ This does 
not make things much better. The truth seems to be 
that the Elizabethans enjoyed the extravagant, and that 
Donne set his ingenuity to work to produce something 
sublimely and preposterously extravagant. Yet these out- 
rageous poems are full of weighty and subtle reflection, 
and in parts — especially of the Second Anniversa/ry — are 
splendidly written. There are passages of intense imagina- 
tion and profound philosophy. He has been saying that 
his hymns to her memory may so far, as it were, ' embalm 
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Eini spiLje’ the world as, thaugli tlisy cannot revive it, to 
preserve it from actual putrefaction. And after this de- 
claration he goes on : 


'TliesB hymns thy issue may incrBase so long 
As till God's great Venite zJiange the song. 

Thirst for that time, 0 my insatiate soul, 

And serve thy thirst with Gtod's safe-sealing bowl; 
Be thirsty still and drink still till thou go 
To th’ only health ; to be hydroptio so, 

Forget this rotten world ; and unto thes 
Let thine own times as an old story be. 

Be not concerned ; study not why nor when ; 

Do not so much as not believe a man, 

For though to err be worst, to try truths forth 
Is far more business than this world is worth.^ 


Again : 


'Dost thou love 

Beauty — and beauty worthiest is to move 7 
Poor cozened cozener I that she and that thou 
Which did begin to love are neither now ; 
You are both fluid, changed since yesterday; 
Next day repairs — but ill — last day's decay. 
Nor wre, alUio'ugli the river heep the name, 
Yesterday's waters and to-day* s the same' 


In this Second Anniversary Dunne is at his best and at his 
worst. 

Dunne founded no school, though he of course hail 
imitators. That which was valuable in him was i^uite 
inimitable. He certainly did not found the school of 
religious poetry which produced Herbert, Drashaw, and 
Vaughan. Elizabethan religious poetry did not begin 
with Donne, nor did he give it anything permanent save 
his own poems, though his popularity no doubt stimulated 
this kind of poetic expression. As to his versification, it is 
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hari to say whether he was the more careless or perverse. 
He has a fine ear, as he shows constantly, yet he is capable 
of verse so harsh and crabbei as to be a positive offence. 
He deliberately breaks up the natural seijUBncB of accent 
and trusts to his ear to restore the broken cadence by a 
nice balance of emphasis. No poet’s caieuce depends 
more absolutely on his meaning, and therefore it is, indeed, 
that his cadence is often tortured and crabbed. Yet at his 
best his verse has a depth of often broken music rarely 
aijuallBd by more regular craftsmen.* 

In his later years Donne was immensely admired and 
praised alike as j^reacher and saint, controversialist and 
poet. Carew’s celebrated epitaph hailed him as a king: 

* Who ruled, as lie thought ht, 

The universal monarchy of wit.’ 

Izaak Walton, his biographer, was especially anxious to 
show forth his saiiiLljiiess and his re])entance for the sins 
of his youth. In his own lifetime Drummond of Haw- 
thornden had written of him : * Donne, among the Ana- 
creontic lyrics, is second to none and far from all second.’ 
But the justest judgement pronounced upon him by his 
contemporaries was that of Ben Jonson. ‘The first poet 
in the world in some things’ Jonson declared him, and 
added acutely that ‘Donne, for not being understood, 
would perish.’ This prophecy concerning the most per- 
verse and the most intellectual of all Elizabethan lyrists 
has almost becu fulfilled. 

^ Mr. GrDSse calls him a ‘metrical icunoclast’; but it does not 
appear that he had any theory or disilnct intention. Uoleridge 
epeaks of his ‘ wreal/lnng iron pokers uiLo true love- knots.’ 
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§ 7. Drvmmond and Wither: Religious Poetry. 


Willia.m DrummDiii, son of Sir Jobu Drummond, a. 


William 

Druniniond 

11585-1649). 


Scottish landowner of considerable property, 
was educated at Edinburgh and in France — 
where he studied law a little and poetry A 
good deal — and succeeded to the domains of 


Hawthornden in IBID. At Hawthomdun he lived for thu 


rest of his life — a life of study and meditation, among the 
boohs of which in lSi27 he gave 500 to the young University 
of Edinburgh, lie read Latin, Greeh, Freucli, Italian, 
Spanish, and Hebrew. He cared nothing for pri‘fprment and 
never sought it. He seems to have lived almost as a recluse, 
caring only for the company of learned or accomplished 
men. He was a close friend of Sir William Alexander, 
maintained a correspondence with Drayton, and towards 
the end of 1618 received a famous visit from Ben Jonson. 


‘ When his spirits were too much bended by severe studies, 
he unbended them by playing on his lute.* Yet this gentle 
and retiring student, late in his life, plunged valiantly, 
with his pen, into the struggle against the Covenanters. 
His first poems. Tears on the Death of Mveliades (Prince 
Henry), appeared in 1613, and show^el his tastes rather 
than his qualities. Soon after this he was betrothed to a 
lady named Cunningham; but in 1615, after the date for 
the marriage had been fixed, she died. 

In 1616 Drummond published a volume of poems ^ in 
three parts, consisting of (1) sonnets and lyric pieces in 
honour of his love; (2) others in lamentation for her 
death; and (3) Urania, ‘spiritual* poems, chiefly on the 
vanity of earthly hopes and ambitions. In 1617 James 1. 


' Poems, amorous, fanerall, divine, pastorall, in sonnets, songs, 
sextains and madi ignis, £Llinbuij>h, 4 bo. 
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yisitBi Elinburgli, and Drummond then published an 
elaborate panegyric entitled Forth^Fedsting, finely written 
but grossly adulatory, though the poet had nothing either 
to hope or to fear from the monarch. In 1623 Drum- 
mond published his finest work, Fhwres of 8ion^ a volume 
of sonnets and lyric or heroic verse, entirely philosophic or 
religious in character. His later literary work was chiefly 
in prose, and his epigrams and satires were mostly political 
and are of no literary value. 

All Drummond’s valuable work is in the two publications 
of 1616 and 1623; and the best of it is extremely good. 
As a sonnet-writer Drummond stands easily above all his 
contemporaries save Shakespeare; as a writer of religious 
poetry in any strict sense, he is rivalled only by Spenser. 
His imagery too is often Spenserian, but many phrases 
are 'lifted’ by Drummond directly from Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson told him that his verse 'smelled too much of 
the schools ' ; and it was true. Thorough artist as he was, 
he was certainly something of a pedant. He is absurdly 
fond of decorating his verse with classical names, and 
though he sometimes gets good sound- effects with them 
he often uses them pedantically.” He is imitative, and 
sometimes absolutely translates from Petrarch, Marino, 
or Sannazzaro. He disfigures his poems with far-fetched 
conceits and silly ingenuities: but perhaps to a less 
extent than almost any other poet of his age. His 

^ Appended to the Flowres of Siun waH his stately and sonorons 
meditation on death, entitled A Cypress^ Grova, one of the finest 
pieces of prose-writing of the pciiod. Drummond was one of the 
first of Scottish prose-writers to use English as bis mother- tongue- 

> As: 

' Look on the woefull shipwreck of my youth, 

And let my ruins for a Phare thee serve 
To shun this rock Capharean of untruth.' 
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feminiDB Bensitiven bsb SometimcB betrays him into the 
mawkish. But freq^uently he frees himself frDm all these 
faults. 

Drummoui is not a poet of love or eYon a poet of 
sorrow. Though there is real melancholy in them, few 
would have supposed that the poems of 1615 refer to the 
recent and actual loss of a bride. Evidently their careful 
Composition relieved him considerably: 

'What doth it servB to sbb Sun’s burniin^ facB 
And skies Bnamell'd with both tha IndiBS golili 
Or moon at night in jetty chariot roll’d, 

And all tha glory of that starry place 7 
What doth it SBrvB earth’s beauty to behold, 

The mountains’ pride, the meadows’ flow’ry grace, 

The stately comeliness afforests old, 

The sport of floods which would tliBrnselves embrace 7 
What doth it serve to hear the Sylvans’ songs, 

The wanton merle, the nightingale’s sad strains, 

Which in dark shade seem to deplore my wrongs ? 

For what doth serve all that this world contains, 

Sith she for whom these once to me were dear, 

No part of them can now have with me here 7 ’ 

This beautiful sonnet comes as near to a perfect expres- 
sion of grief as Drummond ever gets. Very fins also is 
the second song in the Poems of 1516: that of the vision 
of his dead mistress, with its appeal to B-od’s law and its 
vision of heaven. 

But Drummond is at his best in his religious poems, 
and when, in a mood of pensive and contented melancholy, 
he reflects, with conviction horn of religion and the aver- 
sion from action of a natural recluse and student, on the 
vanity of human endeavour and worldly prizes. His re- 
ligion was deeply influenced by Plato, and fregfuently, like 
Wordsworth, he uses almost pantheistic language. His 
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Grod is H, G-oi of beauty and love, and he is ecstatic rather 
than philosophic in his contcmplatiDns. He has not the 
subtlety or the strange strengili of Donne, but he has 
far more religious feeling. The most exalted, the most 
profound and beautiful of his distinctively religious 
poems is The Hymn of the Fairest Fair (written in heroic 
couplets of a dignified regularity) in the Flowres of Sion: 
there is nothing to match it in Elizabethan ‘divine’ 
poetry save Spenser’s Hymns. Df his reflective sonnets 
the following is one of the most beautiful and charac- 
beristic : 


‘A good that never saiisfies the mind, 

A beauty fading like the April flowers, 

A sweet with floods of gall that runs combined, 
A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours, 
An honour that more fickle is than wind, 

A glory at opinion’s frown that lowers, 

A treasury which bankrupt time devours, 

A knowledge than grave ignorance more bim , 
A vain delight our oijuals to command, 

A style of greatness, in eilect a dream, 

A fabulous thought of holding sea and land, 

A Servile lot decked with a pompous name, 

Are the strange ends we toil for here below, 
Till wisest death make us our errors know.’ 


Among writers of verse of religious or philosophic im- 
port, Sir John Davies, politician and suc- 
cessful lawyer. Attorney- General for Ire- 
land in 15011, knighted in 1GD7, a judge 
in 1620, and Lord Chief Justice in 1526, demands brief 
mention. He is inter e.sling as an example of the way in 
which, at this period, ambitious and successful men of 
afl'airs, with no poetic talent whatever, took the trouble to 
elaborate long poems. His first poem was The Orchestra, 
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a. poem in sevon-line stanzas and nearly a thousand lines 
lon^, puhlishod in 1 p 5D6. It is a curious production, turn- 
ing on the conception of llic musical motion of all things 
in a dance of love. Fancifully extravagant and far more 
ingenious than poetical, it yet shows some command of 
verse, and at times its diction has distinction and dignity. 
In 1599 he published the Hymnes of Astraea, and his most 
ambitious work^ the Nosce T&vpEiim. The Hymnes are a 
series of thirty-six acrostics on the words Elizabetha 
Itegina: clever as acrostics. The Nosce Teipsum is a long 
and dull poem on the soul and its immortality, of which 
the argumentation is poor and the diction generally pro- 
saic.^ 


A poet of far greater talent was Robert Southwell, the 
Jesuit martyr. After a long residence 
abroad Southwell returned to England 
in 1587, along with Father Henry S-ar- 
net, and became chaplain to the Dountess of Arundel. 
Most of his poems seem to have bpcii written between that 
time and his arrest in 1592. Two volumes of verse by him. 
Saint Feters Complaint with other Foemes and Maeoniae, 
were published in 1595. As a religious poet he stands 
high, his verse being marked by strong individuality, great 
vigour of diction, and fervent faith. He wrote also a 
number of devotional tracts in prose. 

The most profound and original of all the religious 
poets who wrote in this period, George Herbert (1593- 
1632), ‘who sang on earth,* wrote Walton, 'such hymns 
and anthems as he and the angels and Mr. Ferrar now 


^ Hb wroto a nnmbBT of Epiyrammes, and severnl poema |twD of 
them in dramatic form) by him appear in the ISOS edition of The 
Poztieal Rapsody. He wrote also on legal aiihjrcts, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the condition of Ireland in i[)12. His chief 
poems were collected in 11)22. 
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sing in hpaven,’ does not PomB within our ken, sincp 
The Temple was only published posthumously in 

Gl^orge Wither may naturally be placed last among Eliza- 
bethan lyric (and religious) poets. Not 

^^1588 1SB7)^^^ prolonged into the days of 

Charles 11., but his poetry is to some ex- 
tent a link between the song-books and the more collogfuial 
ind less ideal lyric of Carew and Suckling and Waller. 
Almost all his good work is contained in the volume called 
Juvenilia^ published in 1622. This contains Abvses Stript, 
Prince Henries Obsequies, Epithahmiia, The Shepheards 
Hwnting, Wither' s NMo, Fidelia, and Faire-Virtue, the 
Mistresse of PhiVArde, in octosyllabic verse. After 1S22 
he abandoned secular for religious poetry, of which he 
wrote a large [quantity, extremely unequal in quality. 
His secular lyric is marked by facility and spontaneity, 
frequent felicity in expression, a tendency to bathos, a 
colloquial ease and directness, and charmingly high spirits. 
On the intellectual side he is neither very original nor very 
strong ; on the moral side he is one of the most original of 
poets. He is full of joy and confidence, of high and 
happy thoughts, and the cheerful spirit (of his early verse, 
at least) gives to his lines 'an elasticity like a dancing 
measure.’ No one writes more spontaneously. He is a 
natural warbler, garrulous and now and then inspired. His 
'native wood-notes’ offer an extreme contrast with the 
scholarly sweetness of Drummond or the subtleties and 
perversities of Donne.* 

1 See ^Ab Age of Milton, where Herrick also ia treated at 
Length. 

‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt, a thin, moral ‘satire’ in deca- 
■yllahic verse, totally lacking in positiv eness or sting, first appeared 
in IGll, the Obsequies in 1612. In ISIS he published a volume of 
pastoral eclogues, I'he Shepheards Hunting. The fourth of these 
contains the famous laudation of the poetic gift. Fiddia, an 
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§ 8. Chapman: th^ Terse TranxlatoTB. 

At the head of the list of Elizdibathan translators stands 
Gleorge Chapman, whose great translation 
works of Homer has placed him 
among the immoitals. The first instal- 
ment of his translation of the Iliad [in fourteeners) 
appeared in 15D8 ; other instalments followed in the same 
year and in 1BD9; the whole work appeared in 1611.^ 
His translation of the OdyasBy in heroic couplets was pub- 
lished in 1 614-15. 

Chapman’s was not the first attenept to render the Iliad 
into English verse. In 1581 a certain Arthur Hall (154D ?- 
16D4) had published a verse translation of ten of the books. 
But Chapman’s version is not only immensely superior to 
HaU’s, it is superior to any later version, in that it is more 
Homeric. The extreme liberties which he took with his 


elpgiacal epistle in heroic couplets, enshrining the famous song, 
JShall /, Wasting in Despair? was issued privately in 1B15 iBod- 
leian), and reprinted 1617 and 1G19. In 1621 he published the 
long and curious poem called Wither^a Motto, an extreme expres- 
sion of fluency andnaive^^. Like Wordsworth he wrote for a short 
while admirably, and for a long period indifferently. But Wither 
seems to have feared the secular Muse os much as Gresset. His 
first original religious verse, Hymnes and Sonya of the Vhuroh, 
appeared in 1623. Of both heptasyllabic and octosyllabic verse 
he had a special command, while in In';: songs he shows consider- 
able power of metrical invention. For his religious poetry see The 
Age of Milton. (Bibliographical notes kindly given by Mr. F. 
Sidgwick; and see his Foctn/ of G. Wither, 2 vols., 1963.) 

' Seaven DooLes of the Iliades (bks. i.-ii., vii.-xi.), 1593; AchUlaa 
Shield [from bk. xviii.), 1593. Five more books in 1699. The 
Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 1611 (complete; the whole in 
'fourteeners,’ i.e., heptameters, or sevsn-stresB lines). In 1616 he 
isBUei the Iliad and Ddyaaey together. Chapman also published 
translations of Hesiod’s Georgias [1613) and of the fifth Satire ul 
Juveual 11629). 

IL « 
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uriginal may DfFenii the technical scholar; but as compared 
with more scholarly versions Chapman’s has the aivantage 
of being the version of a poet. Yet it must be admitted 
that, while Oliaimian finely renders a good deal of the spirit 
□f the Homeric poems, ho catches little or nothing of the 
Homeric art. His translation is a baibarizalion ; a ren- 
dering of Homer into the Nihehingenlicd. Above all he 
fails in rendering tho stern, delightful brevities of the 
Glreek. 

But Dhapman was far more than a translator; he was 
an original poet and dramatist of great power. A learned, 
laborious, and high-minded man, of great force and in- 
dependence of character, he lacked taste and judgement, 
seems to have been generally overworked, and enterlaineda 
studious contempt for popular opinion. ‘The profane 
multitude I hate,’ he wrote, ‘and only Donsecrate my 
strange poems to those searching spirits whom learning 
hath made noble and nobility sacred.’ Again; ‘That 
which being with a little endeavour scorched adds a kind 
of majesty to poesy is better than that which every cobbler 
may sing to his patch.’ 

His poems are certainly ‘strange’ an dm ore than a little 
endeavour is necessary to understand them.^ Of all Eliza- 
bethan poets he is the most obscure. To read Chapman 
lightly is to think him an obscure and intolerable pedant; 
but he who* reads him with care may think him a great 
poet who never in any single piece realized his powers. For 
the most part he is either inarticulate or he is labouring 
pedantically, often with execrable taste, at heavy and 
meretriciDUs embroidery." 

' Cf. esp. Ovid's Bcmqvet cp/ Sence. 

^ His first poem was Ths Skadxtw of Night, published In 1594. 
In 1595 appeared OvidPs Baoiguet of S&nce, A Coronet for his 
Miatress PhiloaupMs (ten sunuels), and The Amoraue ZotUnLcke, 
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One Df thspiDneers am on;; metrical translators frumthe Latin, 
after Fli a er and Surrey, was Arbhur Cl ol ding, 'who lived until IS 05, 
bub whose best-known translation, that of Ovid’s MHamurjiihosr^, 
written in a ballad-metre and fall of life, was published m 1507 
and was well known to Marlowe and Shakespeare. Cj.Saudys (see 
p. 21)9) rendered tho Mctamurflioscs into heroic couplets, 1 521-0. 

In 15B2 Richard Stanyhnrst (1547-1 31 B), a native of Dublin, 
a Roman Catholic and an excellent Latinist, 
Minor Transla- who spent his later years in the Low Oountries, 
lions in veise. issued atLeyden his^irB^^oweRoo/cea of Virgil 

hia Aeneia, published in London, with ad- 
ditions, 1583. The version is a literary curiosity, being the only 
attempt ever made to put Gabriel Harvey’s prosody into practice 
on a large scale. It is written neither in rhyme nor in blank 
verse, but in English hexameters of ’incomparable oddity,’ extra- 
ordinary words being invented to supply the necessary dactyls, 
while recourse is likewise had to the most grotcBijne inversions. 

Df translations from tho Italian one of the most important was 
a rendering of Ariosto’s Orlando F'lirioso by Sir John Harington 
(1551-1612), a great wit and virtuoso of Elizabeth’s Court, who 
scandalized even his godmother (tho Queen) by his saucy sallies. 
Ostracized from the Court, he prepared his free translation of 
Ariosto, issued in folio in 1591. It keeps to the ofiava rima of 
the original. But the composite style of Ariosto owes its charm 
to the skill with which the delicate tints of the poet’s irony and 
gay humour are blended with the more sober colouring of the 
narrative. Harington (like Smollett rendering Cervantes) over- 
charges the picture with farce and caricatures his original into 
burlesque.^ 

His first published play appeared in 159S, in which year he also 
published his completion of J/ero and J.cander. In completing 
that splendid fragment Chapman was stiired to unusual directness 
and lucidity; but his work cannot be compaied with Marlon c’s. 
For some years he was mainly occupied with drama (see Rook 111.). 
In 1699 appeared The Tmres of Peace j and in 1B14 Andromeda 
Liberata. 

' Harington prefaced hia Urlamdo by his Apologie for Poetrie 
|SBB Rook [I., p. 195). 
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Ths first translator of Tasso was Bicharii [3arew |1555-152D), 
a Dornish gentleman anil scholar, who took a prominent part in 
the pToceedings of the Society of Antiijuaries pstablished by 
ATobbisLop Parker in 1572 (reorganized by Cotton, Camden, 
Sir John Davies and others in 1614). His Godfrey of Bvlln'ijne 
vrthe rezoverie of Hierusahm, from Tasso, was issued in 15D4 
and is noted more for accuracy than for spirit. It was inilced 
entirely eclipsed by the version from the Ge^'usalemme lAheraia 
in 'English heroicall verse’ by Edward Fairfax (d. 1635}, a 
Yorkshire scholar and recluse, who refines upon the literal 
method of his predecessor, though ho retains the octave measure 
of the original. In musical and poetical qualities this trans- 
lation of 16DD has scarcely ever been surpassed. Tlie elabora- 
tion of its stanzas frequently bespeaks Tho Fa&ne Quecno, the 
vocabulary of which it is clear that Fairfax appreciatively 
studied. Another translator of Ariosto was Robert Tofte |d. 
1620), who gave aversion of the Saiyre^ in 16DB, but is better 
known as the translator of Boiar do's Orl[iv\do J nnamorato^ 169B. 

The favourite subjects for metncal translation from the French 
were the Scriptural epics of the Huguenot Ruillaume de Salusto, 
Seigneur du Bartas (1544-1590), whose fame was thus kept alive 
in England long after it had been totally eclipsed in France. 
Thomas Hudson, one of James YI.’s Edinburgh musicians, 
translated Du Bartas’s Historie of Judith in 15B4 ; Sir Philip 
Sidney and William Lisle essayed various fragments; but the 
great bulk of Du Bartas's magnum opies, Lvb Semadne, the Week 
or Birth of the World, originally issued m two instalments, 1579, 
15B4^ was first Beriously taken in hand by Josuah Sylvester 
(1568-1616), an indefatigable rhymester, who surpassed even his 
original in quaint phraseology and religious enthusiasm. Begun 
in 1692, the work was issued collectively as Du Bartas his Devine 
Weelces in 16D5-5. Sylvester was mistaken by his contemporaries 
for a rival of Spenser ; and his pastoral style was undoubtedly 
imitated to some extent by Browne and even by Milton. But 
he went out of fashion with Lyly (before 166D), and the fame of 
his volmninoUB works is condensed into a name, which lingers 
in the text-books alongside of Monday and Dhurchyord. 

Bacon’s experiments with Psalmody in English mel.ro (ot 
which he himself formed a high opinion) are noticed later (p.l76). 
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§ 9 . Hall and tJiB Verae SatiriBU, 

The misanthropy, the itynidsm, bitter or gay, the 
humorous toleranue of or profound revolt against evil, one 
or other of which must go to the making of great satire, 
are not to be found in any high degree among Elizabethan 
writers. The Elizabethans were too much in love with 
life to satirize it elfectively. Their genius was lyrical and 
dramatic, and with such genius satire is commonly incon- 
sistent. Elizabethan satire is artificial: it is 
^^Satira^^” a literary pose and one so uncongenial that 
few of the greatest ElizaLctlian writers con- 
cern themselves with it at all. The only Elizabethan poets 
□f remarkable talent who wrote formal satire were Lodge, 
Drayton, Wither, and Donne (these are all noticed else- 
where); and all these failed with it completely. 

Elizabethan satire is more or less imitative and feeble. 
It rarely has vigour except when it ceases to be satire 
and becomes mere denunciation, in which rase it shows 
a strong tendency to degenerate into mere abuse, as in 
Marston. Sometimes it is modelled formally on the Latin; 
sometimes it takes the form of ' epigrams soineLimes, as 
in Drayton’s Oivhj it assumes allegoiical dress. 

The more notable of the verse satirists (excluding Donne) 
are Joseph Hall, John J)avies of Ilurtford,aiid Jidin Marston. 
Joseph Hall (1574-1655) ])ublislied six books of satires en- 
titled Virgidamiarum Lihri Svx in 151)7-8.^ lie styled the first 


^ See p. 135. In claiiiiiiig the title of first Euglish satiiist. Hall 
conveniently ignorcil the satires of Wyatt and Lodge. In Ledge’s 
Fifj for Momus [1505), with Uoratian epistles to private friends are 
joined seveial satiica in the Latin manner. The heroic couplets of 
these served as niodids to all later English salirists. Lodge had 
already in A Looking iUtxss^for London .shown liinisidf a master of 
the couple L Three of D Dime’s SuUrBs go hock to 1503-4. 
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three books (1597) ‘toDthlesse’ and the last three (1508) 
‘byting’ satires; but the differencB is not so j^reat as he 
apparently supposed. His satires are written in heroic 
couplets and show a decided though immature literary 
talent. They are written with vigour, wit, and scurrility. 
His satire of social manners is shallow and insiucere; but 
his literary satire shows appreciative criticism. The diction 
is rough and crabbed, and the allusions frequently ob- 
scure.^ 

The satire of John Davies of Hereford (15C5-1618) is at 
least as forcible as that of Hall and is less academic. His 
Scourge of Folly, distinguished by a very quaint title-page, 
was published in 1511. At its best it is coarsely vigorous, 
with a realism rare among the satirists of the time.’^ 

John Marston (1575-1 684), the dramatist, published his 
Scourge of Villanie in 15 9 B. In these satires Marston, one 
of the most abusive and obscene of Elizabethan writers, 
attempted with entire lack of success to assume the tone 
of a Juvenal. They are full of scurrilous personalities and 
empty declamation, and the diction is coarse and obscure; 
a rough vigour is their sole merit. 

^ For Hall’s life and prose work see Book II., and for Marston 
Book III. 

^ DavieB was by profession a teacksr of penmanship ; but he was 
also a voluminDUS wiiter of verse. Most of his poems are philo- 
sophical or religious in character, and of no value whatever. The 
epigrams in the Scourge have much interest for the literary anti- 
quary : one refers in somewhat amhiguous terms to the 'layning 
wit’ of 'our English Terence,’ Mr. Will. Shakespeare. In 
1B02 he published a long philosophical poem entitled Mirum in 
Modum, and another, still longer, which he called Micro- 

cosmos. In 1505 appeared Uumours ilevbv'n on Earth and The 
Triumph of Death, or the Picture of the Plague \ in 1606 Bien 
Venn (welcoming Danes to English Court) ; and in 1610 or 1611 
Wittes Pilgrimage, a poetical miscellany. His satire, though ])Dor 
enough, is distinctly better than his philosophy and religjuu. 
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Among the less known fiatirislB of the parioi may be man- 
tionsi Samuel Bowlanda |157D ?-153D?)| who is chiefly remark- 
able for his pictures of low life in London. In 15DD he published 
two volumes of satire and epigram, Tha Letting of Humours 
Bhod in the Head-Vaine and A Mery Meetinge, or 'Us M^ry when 
Knaves mete, which had the honour of being publicly burnt. 
Tw Merrie when Gossips meete -(1B02), a four-part tavem dia- 
logue in the favourite six-line stanza, though pale beside Dun- 
bar, is a remarkable piece of Elizabethan genre. His later 
satires include Bioginea Lantliorne |1SD7), Doctor Merrie-man, 
rich in illustrations for Measure for Measure, The MelanchoUe 
Knight (1515), showing some acquamtance with Don Quixote, 
and Good News and Bad News (1622). The verse of Bowlands 
varies from doggrel to decasyllabic couplets wellnigh as smooth 
as those of Pope, lie seems to have been a man of considerable 
wit and power of picturing. 

William Eankins |d. IBOl), author of The Mirrour of Monsters 
(15B7), directed against the spotted enormities of the players, 
and The English Ape (1568), wrote Satires (1598) in a seven-line 
stanza, in a similar strain to his previous work, ridiculing the 
follies of fashion. Bobert Anton published in 1B15 satires on 
literary subjects, a long way after Ariosto, entitled Fics’s 
Anatom/y Scourged. 

Among the epigrammatists the most important are Bastard 
and Haring bon. Thomas Bastard (ISBB-IBIB), a clergyman, 
published in 1598 a book containing 299 epigrams on various 
subjects, entitled Ghrcsioleros. Sir John Harington, tho courtier 
and wit and translator of Ariosto |§ 8), produced Epigrams hath 
pleasant and serious, 1915, pablished complete in 1918. 

John Weever (1576-1932) published in 1599 a volume of 
Epigraninics in the oldest Cut and newest Fashion, which contains 
a sonnet to Shakespeare, and epigiammatic praises of Drayton, 
Daniel, and Ben Jons on. The Epigrammes of Sir John Davies 
appended to Marlowe’s Elegies were a little earlier. 

The more frequently cited Exngrams of Campion’s friend, 
Charles Fitzgeilrey [AjfuniLie, 1601), and of John Dwen (d. 1622), 
the witty disciple of Martial, were written in Latin, though many 
of Owen’s were 'Englished' in 1628, by Hayman, and by 
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others. These things have a ' curions* valne for the literary 
deteotivs. 

Edward Guilpin, a friend of GlervaSB Markham, produced in 
159B his SMaletheia^ or A Shadow of Truth in Oertain Epijrama 
vvnd Satyres. Both epigrams and satires are coarser than is 
ordinary among Guilpin's contemporariBB, and the satirist re- 
marks apologetically: 

' Excuse me, reader, though I now and than 

In some light lines doe show myself a man.' 

But the references to well-known contemporaries give the book 
a certain interest, second in its kind only to that of Davies’s 
Szourge of Fully. 

A slenderer interest of a similar description attaches to Thomas 
Freeman, whose g[UBBrly entitled Bulibe and a Great Cast con- 
tains two 'bowles’ or sets, of a hundred epigrams each, in 
various rhyming measures. No. 192 is consecrated to ‘ Master 
W. Shakespears,’ and commences : 

' Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury thy brain.’ 

Another more riotous minor humorist, who sought to express 
a ripe knowledge of and mature contempt for the world through 
tbe medium of crude and juvenile verse, was Bichard Brath- 
waite (15BB 7-1573), the compiler many years later of the still 
unforgotten Bamalee'a Jov/rnal (153B), who brought out in 1615 
his Strappado for the Devil, a miscellany of epigrams, satires, 
and occasional pieces, in pretended emulation of Wither's essays 
at ‘stripping’ and ‘whipping’ abuses. In this he quotes Ttmi- 
hurladne, Richard III., and Don Quixote, and, he would have 
us believe, coufrrmed his right to be pointed at in the streets as 
an author and a wit. But less wit would seem to have gone to 
the making of an Elizabethan satirist than to that of any other 
specimen of the large literary' confraieruity of those days. 
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§ ID. Hero and Leander. 

In 159B was pul)lishBd an incomplete poem by Chris- 
lopher Marlowe, entitled Hero and Leander. In the same 
year the poem was completed and published in its com- 
plete form by Dhapman, who divided Marlowe’s work into 
two sestiads and added four more of his own.^ Written 
at least as early as 1592-3,^ Marlowe’s poem should, per- 
haps, have been considered earlier in this brief survey ; but 
it stands in such strong contrast to the mass of Eliza- 
bethan poetry that its chronological position is of small 
importance. 

The mass of Elizabethan lyrical and narrative poetry, 
beautifully ornamented, graceful, dainty, even exquisite 
as it often is, is in a high degree conventional. The lyric 
of Glreene and Lodge, Breton and Drayton can, in general, 
only be acquitted on the charge of conventionality and 
insincerity, on the ground of its freshness of handling. 
The light, glad, nervous touch of these writers vitalized 
the conventional themes and thoughts they borrowed 
from a common stock. Among the nEurrative poets Dray- 
ton and Daniel are conventionally moral or sentimental. 
Drummond’s verse, in spite of its peculiar individuality, 
has the air of a scholarly and academic exercise. Even 
the Venus and Adonis and the Luerece are conventionally 
jilanned and academically written : their whole merit con- 
sists in their abundance of delicious imagery and mastery 
of delicate verse. It is this conventionality in theme and 

' In the third sestiad there is an obscure passage which appears 
to indicate that Chapman conipleteil the poem at Marlowe’s re- 
quest. 

^ Marlowe died in June, 1593 |seB Book III.), and Hero and 
LeandeVt 'an amorous poem,’ was entered upon the Stationertf 
Registers on September 2Stli following. 
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in thDui^ht that perliaps niDst deBply distinguishes ths 
romantic poetry of tlie Elizabethans from the romantic 
poetry of the nineteenth century. The creative genius 
of Spenser and the extraordinary intellectuality of Donne 
raised them to a different plane; and though not com- 
parable with the work of Sjoenser for beauty or with that of 
Donne for sheer cleverness, ibis j)oem of Marlowe’s must 
rank with theirs on the score of originality.^ 

It is written in heroic couplets, and if we compare 
Marlowe’s use of this form of verse with that of Drayton 
in the Upi&iles, the immense superiority of the 

earlier poet’s work is immediately manifest. No other 
Elizabethan writer used heroic verse with this energy and 
fervency, or inspired it with this fire and strength.* It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether the heroic couplet has ever 
been more finely handled. The matter of the poem is 
not less rich than the manner. It is disfigured by sin- 
gularly few of those tedious ingenuities and affected ex- 
travagances which disfigure so much Elizabethan verse. 

' Aa bIib spake 

Forth from thoss two tralucent cisterns brake 
A stream of liquid pearl, which down her face 
Made milk-white paths.’ . . . 


' Marlowe’s fragment contains some eight hundreil lines. It is 
said to be founded on a poem aitiibutcd to the legendary Ureek 
poet Musaeus. But Mail owe appears to have taken fiuiii the 
pseudo-Musaeus nothing hut his story. 

* There are some flue and also some very free couplets in tlie 
early EUgizs (from Ovid’s Amvi'vs), hut these are schoolboy exer- 
cises compared with the verse of Ilzro and Leandzr. Tlie tliiec 
hooks of Elzgizs were folloAved by XLVIII. Epigrammzs by Sir 
J[f)lin] Dfavies]. The volume was printed unobtrusively ‘ at Mid- 
dleboiugh,’ without date, about 1597-8. Marlowe’s lyric, Vome 
livz With rm, appeared in T/lc Fait^tunaiz Pilgrim of 1699. 
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This, iiiilpei, is pxecriiblB ; ^ but thBre is very little of this 
kind. As a rule the expression has a simplieitj and 
nervous force rarely matched in Elizabethan poetry. The 
dicLion of the poem is more typically illustrated by such 
lines as these: 

‘ But loVB, TBsisted once, grows passionate, 

And nothing more than counsel lovers hate ; 

For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controlled, hut breaks the reins, 

Spits forth the ringled bit and with his hoves 
Cheeks the submissive ground; so he that loves. 

The more he is restrained, the worse he fares ; 

AVhat is it now that mad Leander dares ? 

“ Oh, Hero, Hero I ” thus he cried full oft ; 

And then he got him to a rock aloft 
Where having spied her tower, long stared he on't 
And prayed the narrow, toiling Hellespont 
To part in twain, that he might come and go; 

But still the rising billows answered : "No.” 

With that, he stripped him to the ivory skin, 

And crying, "Love, I come,*’ leaped lively in,’ 

In the story of Hero uud Leander Marlowe sees first of 
all the beauty of the two lovers and then the beauty of 
their mutual passion. The poem is a glorification of 
sensuous beauty and of the loveliness of sensuous love. 
It is one of the very few poems in English which glories 
in the bodily beauty of a man. It is curiously pagan and 
almost G-reek in sentiment.’^ The licentious seusuousness 

' Eyes are not in the least like ‘ cisterns,’ and neither eyes nor 
' cisterns ’ are tralucent ; tears have no resemblance to pearls, and 
neither pearls nor tears are milk-white. 

^ 'ifero and Lmndcr stands out alone amid all the wide and 
wild poetic wealth of its teeming and turbulent age as mighb a 
small shrine of Parian sculpture,’ says Mr. Swiiihurue. But fur 
sheer felicity the encomium nassed upon the 'dead sliepbcid’ by 
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of V^nus tmd Adonis is a.11 in its ornamentation : in Hero 
wnd Leander it is essential. The poem may even be called 
pure in the sense that it is utterly without shame or mis- 
giving. Leander's pleading against Hero's worship of 
'this idol which you call virginity’ is as heartfelt as it is 
Eervent in expression. 

But the poem docs not merely celebrate the loveliness 
of passion and of physical beauty; through it all there 
runs a sense of the wantonness and cruelty of the gods, 
of the supremacy of the ‘ adamantine fates.’ * It lies not 
in our power to love or hate ’ : and Marlowe’s lovers are 
the sport of the Destinies. His narrative, like all the 
tales of the greatest tale-tellers in prose or verse, opens 
up glimpses of the widest issues. Whether, had he lived 
to complete the poem, its ending would have been more 
worthy of its commencement than is that supplied by 
Chapman may be doubted. The fragment remains splendid 
and uniijue; and there is perhaps nothing in Marlowe’s 
plays which makes us feel so strongly how much we may 
have lost by his early death. 

Drayton in hia Epistle to Henry Reynolds of 1527 has never been 
surpassed : 

‘ Marlowe, bathbil in the Thespian springs. 

Had in him those brave transluiiary things 
That the first poets had; his raptures were 
All air and Hre.’ . . • 
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§ 1. IntrodurAory . — § 2. Critiai. — § 3. Novelists. — § 4 
Satirists and Caricaturists. — § 5. Elizahethan Divines : 
Hooker. — § 6. Bacon. — § 7. Historians, Travellers, and 
Compilers . — § 3. Translators : the Authorized Version. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

Even the development of poetical drama between 1579 and 
1629 is hardly more extraordinary than the sudden expan- 
sion of English proso and its adaptation to every kind of 
literary requirement. Up to the commencement of Eliza- 
beth’s reign an occasional chronicle, theological or educa- 
tional treatise had virtually absorbed English talent for 
expression through the medium of vernacular prose. Be- 
fore the end of the reign twenty or thirty presses are active 
in London alone and classification becomes a problem. 
Book- making rapidly becomes a regular trade, and the 
process begins which leads us to the English Catalogue 
with its thousands of entries per annum. Practically 
almost every class of book that is produced now from year 
tu year began to be produced when EUzabeth was Queen. 
There were iN’ovBlists, headed by Lyly and Sidney, Lodge 
and Nash, whose works were eagerly bought up by country 
pedlars. There were character- writers, precursors of Boz, 
such as Hall and Dverbury, Breton and Earle. The 
Essayists could claim Bacon and Felltham; the Critics, 
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SiiPBj cLiid JonSDiL; a.nd dhb of these names at least has 
dominated his departmenb from that day to this. In every 
literary census the Divines occupy a conspicuous place, 
hut iu the harmonious elDq[ueuce of their periphrases those 
of the Shakespearean era, as represented by Donne and 
nooker, are not likely ever to be surpassed. The historians 
include Italeigh and ' well-language il’ Daniel, respectable 
names. Bacon’s Henry VII. is a yital book which deserves 
to rank with Tacitus. Tlien there is a group of writers 
;rho compile wisdom from the ancients with an infusion 
of satire and simples of their own, and their great 
exemplar is Robert Burton. This brings us to a large 
and very miscellaneous group of compilers and pam- 
phleteers, the 'general servants’ of literature; nor does 
this by any means exhaust even a rough survey of the 
distinct types that may be discerned among the prose- 
writers of our period. There is already a small but powerful 
confederation of antiquaries and scholars (including Spel- 
maii, Camden, and Ussher) to be reckoned with. Then there 
are the geographers, topographers, and travellers [it is 
enough to mention Coryate, Sandys, Hakluyt, and Purchaa) ; 
and last, but far from least, an unrivalled band of trans- 
lators — not drudges, but with scarcely an exception en- 
thusiasts — ^inclniluig such names as North, Plorio, Shelton, 
and Philemon Holland. 

For a good prose currency in modern times two things 
would seem to be requisite — the existeuce and recognition 
of good models and plenty of high-class perioili cal writing. 
The Elizabethans had neither of these things. There were 
indeed examples of good prose, but the examples were be- 
wildering in their diversity. There was the prose of the 
pulpit and Prayer Book, and of Tyndale’s Bible, the prose 
of the Court, generally affected and subject to passing 
caprices, the prose of the lawyers, and the prose of the 
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compilers. That this last shoiili be as it bscaniB 

with Dry den, Swift, ArhuthnDt, Steels and Defoe, is a great 
point gained. In Elizabeth’s time it was for the most part 
a very loose homi'spun, much subject to experiments. 

In the generation before 1579, Fox, Hall, Ascham and 
Latimer had written clearly and well. But their prose had 
been adapted only to straightforward exhortation, exposi- 
tion or narrative. The Hst twenty years of Elizabeth were 
marked, as we have seen, by the development of every 
variety of writing, A notion of the extent of this variety 
can best be obtained by an attentive survey of the selected 
publications enumerated in our chronological table. Many 
of those who aspired to cater for the omnivorous reading 
public of the day were avowed experimenters, and the 
aberrations of writers such as G-reene and Nash, Harvey 
and Lyly, tended greatly to retard the development of a 
lucid and generally intelligible prose. Most of our authors 
were drenched with classical idioms and Italian refinements. 
They coined expressions and phrases with a freedom and 
originality which is often singular and seldom advan- 
tageous. Bacon himself, somowliat later, is often strangely 
tentative in these respects. Both he and Shakespeare 
represent a spoken language differing considerably, as we 
can hardly fail to recognize, from that of the present time. 
Shakespeare’s prose, however, is stronger and richer, mure 
colloquial and yet more individual, than the frequency 
curious amalgam with which Bacon welds together his 
aphorisms. 

A greater simplicity and beauty of structure in ambitious 
prose is seen in Sidney’s Apologie, in The New AtlantiSf in 
Ben Jonson, in Spenser’s prose tract, in Earle, Felltham, and 
some others. Prose especially adapted in the one case for 
witty epigram, and in the other for copious claBBiual illustra- 
iion, is shown in Dverbury and Burton. The prose of the 
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livinsB is genBTallj DVBr-weiglitBd with illustratiDii ; and 
though, aB in HookBr, it contain passagBS of beautiful intBr- 
lacei music and majesty, yet it is rendered laborious and 
obscure by the excess of circumlocution and parenthesis. 
The traYBllers are affected in the same way. Many of the 
branslators are delightfully vigorous ; to accuracy they lay 
little claim, but there is a healthy vernacular strength about 
them, of which the grandest expression is found in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. The compilers, as is apt 
to be the case, aped the mannensms rather than the merits 
of their betters. 

The prose as a whole is experimental. Scattered here and 
there are notable melodies, and there is much isolated music. 
In some of the prayers that have reached us there is an 
echo of those in the Liturgy, and a cadence that is as 
exq[uisitB as a chime of bells at sunset. But, as in Ariel’s 
song in The Tempest, the burthen of the music is ‘ dispersed.’ 
More uneasy experimentwas needed before a standard prose, 
which should blend the ease and plasticity of colloquy with 
the solidity and dignity of rhetoric, conli be dehuitely 
heralded by Dry den and his successors. 

§ 2. Orities, 

The English as a people first became conscious of form 
and style in their native literature about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In 1531 Sir Thomas Elyot ' devised ’ 
his famous BoTce named the Qovemour, which was followed 
by a notable series of translations from his pen. In 1545 
Ascham produced his discursive and admirable dialogue 
Toxophilvs, and in the late sixties he composed the Sehole- 
master, which was brought out after his death by his widow 
in 157 D. In all these books the idea of ' style ’ appears for 
the first time to be definitely articulated in EnglisL In 
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1553 Thomas Wilflon, who had two years previously ^ybd 
the world his Buh of Eeason, or ' Arte of Logiq^ue,’ utilized 
a vacation spent quietly in the country with his friend Sir 
Edward Dymoke, to produce his better remembered Arte of 
Bhetorique,^ to which is probably due the distinction of being 
the first systematic contribution to literary criticism written 
in the English language. 

Such works as The Arte of Bheioriqup Seorgs G-aBBoigne's 
N’otes of Ifistruci'ion concerning ihe Malting of Yerss (1575) 
may best perhaps be described as explaining the terms and 
otherwisB preparing the ground for the works of claBsification 
and exposition which appeared in the eighties from the pens of 
Futtenham, Harvey, and Wobbe. It was rather before this, 
probably in 1581, thab, required to defend poetry by an ephemeral 
attack, Sir Philip Sidney essayed his permanent and immorbal 
Defense, not indeed upon local or temporary, but upon universal 
and fundamental grounds. This was followed by the less 
memorable ‘Defences ’ of Lodge and Harington. In 1598 comes 
the accidentally famous discourse of Francis Meres and the 
critical period ends with the more sophisticated and Italianate 
treatises of Bacon and Ben Jonson. 

Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Ehetorique, for the use of all such as 
are studious of eloquence, was published not later than 1553, 
and was to a large extent a judicious compilation from Quin- 
tilian’s Instiiufrs of Oratory. But it is remarkable not only for 
its strong academic tinge, but also for its weighty good sense. 
He vindicates the use of the vernacular in the treatment of 
Boholastio snbjeots, and advocates simplicity of language, con- 
demning those who sought ‘to catch ink-horn terms by the 
tail’ and to 'powder their talk with exotic conceits.' Literary 
criticism during our period was chiefly concerned either with 
the general question whether poetry and drama is worth writ- 


^ Worton says it may justly be considered as the 'first system 
of criticism in our language.’ Dr. Johnson used it in preparing his 
Dictionary and gave his copy |now in tho British Museum) to 
George Sbeevens. 

I. H 
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in^ Bt all, DT with tBchnioal quBstiDna relating to tha atmotuTe 
of yarsB. 

In 1575 GrBorgB Gj^ascDigne, at tha request of 'Master 
EdwardDonati/ published his of Instruction concerning 

the Making of Verse, in which he notes the use of the caesura 
and the predominance of the iambus among English feet.^ 
It is clear from his remarks that the principle of Chaucer’s 
versification had been entirely lost. Four years after 
this, from l etters passing betw een Sjgenser^and hi^.Bq^pr 
at Pembroke iTall, Cambridge, B-abriel 
^dhis^^riM Harvey (1545-1 B3 [)), a pedantic classicist 
and rhetorician of considerable learning 
and great proselytizing activity, we gather that a literary 
party was forming having for its programme strict ob- 
servance of classical forms, divisions, and unities; but above 
all the foundation of a new metrical staiilard for English 
verse, based not upon rhyme and accent, but upon quantity. 
Its object was, in Harvey’s own words, to ‘pull down 
rhyming and set up versifying,’ after Latin models. Har- 
vey had a gift of persuasion and a lordly contempt for 
fustian English rhyming. Ascham had said that rhyming 
was an invention of the Gloths and Huns of the rudest 
ages, and the dictum had, no doubt, lingered on at Dam- 
bridge. Many courtiers were dazzled by Harvey’s specious 
rhetoric, and it is not surprising that he found a number 
of converts, whose ' spavin’d dactylls * have come down to 
us as a solemn warning and an awful example.^ 

Harvey maintained that the normal accent of English 

' Hb wba on B wrong tack in talking about 'feBt* at all. 

” Df thnse fabricators of sham antiques jbexameters and sapphica 
and the like) it will be sufiicient merely to mention here Richard 
Stanyhnrst, the translator of the Aeneid into hexameters, and 
Abraham Fraunce, so frankly described to Drummond by Ben 
Jonson as a 'big fouL* See Book I., pp. 0, 03. 
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words must be preserved in scansion, though subordinated 
to classical metres. Thus he would scan * carpenter ” as a 
dactyl, and would not lengthen the first 6 as in accordance 
with strict rules of Latin prosody it should be lengthened. 
Thomas Drant, however, went further and sought to bring 
the rules of English prosody into strict conformity with 
those of Latin. A coterie was formed, having among its 
members Sidney, Dyer, Gj-reville and Spenser, and named 
the Areopagus, in order to deliberate and to give judge- 
ment. It should be noted that about ten years previously 
Baif had attempted a similar revolution in France. Stany- 
hurst, in his translation of the Aeneid, availed himself of 
the latitude granted by Harvey ; but most of the courtiers 
and scholars, in an exalted bigotry of youthful enthusiasm, 
were strongly inclined to the stricter course. The results, 
however, were far from encouraging. Staggered by the 
absurdities of these doctrinaires and Della Dniscans (pace 
Mr. Swinburne), Thomas Campion, staunch classicist 
though he was, suggested that the hexameter should be 
given a rest and thab recourse should be had to new 
forms of verse of trochaic or iambic measure. Campion’s 
UbservaHona on Art of Engluth Pobbib (1602) was one 
of the most stringent in the claim that it made to the 
strict observance of a classical prosody. 

Dn natures such as those of Spenser and Sidney, to 
which poetry made so much stronger appeal than pro- 
sody, it was not likely that the pedantries of such men 
as Harvey or Drant would produce any profound effect. 
In his Eb/bimb Sidney is more occupied with the value 
of poetry as a whole than with metrical detail. In what 
he does say on the subject, he appears as a reconciler 
between the ancient and the modem style of versifying. 
' There being in either,’ he says, ' sweetness, and wanting 
in neither majesty. Truly the English, before any other 
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vulgar language I know, is fit for both sorts.’ About the 
same time that he wrote, the famous schoolmaster, ^Richard 
Mulcaster, was giving ex2)ression with even greater force 
to somewhat similar sentiments. * I love Rome, but 
London better; I favour Italy, but England more; I 
honour the Latin, but worship the English.’ Daniel, in 
his Defense of Byme (1602), gave the coup-de-grdce to the 
academic theory of English verse, to which Cambridge 
had given a kind of sanction for nearly half a century. 
He pleads, in the vigorous prose which he knew so well how 
to employ, that the use of rhyme was sanrtioned in 
England both by custom and by nature. In such matters, 
he adds with justice that ' custom must stand above law and 
Nature above all Art.’ The passage in which he concludes 
his treatise, expatiating upon the hatefulness of innovation 
and the futility of seeking perfection by the sole avenue of 
change, is justly deemed a locus classicus in English prose. 

The largest piece of poetical criticism in Elizabeth’s reign 
— The Art of English Poesie — was published 
with a dedication to Lord 
Burghley, in 1589, though it was probably 
written three or four years earlier. The author wrote, 
firstly, for the personal information and pleasure of the 
Queen, of whose poetical efforts one or two examples are 
given. Secondly, he wrote for the Court and its pretty 
mistresses ; and, lastly, he wrote to make the art vulgar 
for all Englishmen’s use. He treats first of the theory 
of the origin of various kinds of poetry; he discusses 
classical poetry and the application of quantity to English 
verse; and then proceeds to deal with punctuation, language, 
rhetorical terms, and further, taking a leaf out of Oastig- 
lione’s Courtier, with the seemingly foreign subject of 
decorum. The book is attributed on no very certain 
grounds to Qeorge Pultonham, the brother of one of the 
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Queen’s YeDmen of the Q^uard; but it is dearly the work 
of a scholar and a gentleman, if not of a great critical 
genius. He dwells on the importance of accent, and he 
gives the first place among our native poets to Uhaucer; 
on the other hand, he dwells with evident fondness upon 
geometrical figures in verse, such as the pilaster, the taper, 
the egg, the turbot, and that most beautiful figure the 
lozenge. The third book, * Df Drnamcnt,’ is almost en- 
tirely devoted to the figures of speech, the treatment of 
which is beyond measure tedious, and may well have in- 
spired the famous lines : 

' 'And when he happened to break off 
rth’ middle of his speech or cough, 

He’d hard words ready to show why. 

And tell what rules he did it by.’ 


William Webbe 
{H. 1568 - 1691 ). 


Biscourse of English Foetris, by William Webbe, a 
tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was written about the same time as The 
Art of English Foesie, and published, it 
would seem, in 1586. Webbe wrote under the strong 
infijience of three works: Ascham’s Schohmcbster, The 
Faradyse of Bainty B evicts, and Spenser’s Shepheardes 
Calendar. It is greatly to his credit, as a judge of poetryi 
that he instinctively fixes upon this last production as the 
revelation of a great poet. 


There are many interesting references to contemporary poets 
and high commendation for tho more scholarly among them. 
Of the old masters, Chaucer, Grower, Lydgate and Piers Flow- 
man are put first ; while among the moderns he praises, among 
others, the Earl of Surrey, Skelton, Wyl Hunnis, George Qas- 
coigne, 'the very cheese of our late rhymers,’ Masters Phaer, 
Twyne, Golding, Googe, Whetstone, Munday, and lastly ' the 
rightest English poet that ever I read. Master Sp.’ Unfor- 
tunately Webbe was at pains tn belittle our 'tinkering English 
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rhyme,' uiicL entreats hie fellow-countrymen to attempt to 
veTBify in imitation of Hreeka and Latina, and within the com- 
paaa of their ruleB. He seeka to illustrate what may be done in 
that diTBction by a number of rickety liGzametara, apologizing 
not unduly for an occasional ' great miaae.' 

' Tityma, happilie thou lyate tumbling under a beech tree, 

All in a fine Date pipe these sweet aonga luatilie chaunting.' 

The distinctiDn of writing the first philippic against the 
BTil influence of the English drama WDuld appear to 
belong to John Northbrooke, whose TreatisB, wherein 
‘ dicing, dauncing, vain plays or interludes ’ are reproved, 
was licensed for the press in 1577. Two years later, with 
a dedication to Philip Sidney, appeared The School of 
Abuae, containing ' a pleasant invective against poets, pipers, 
players, jesters, and such like caterpillars of a common- 
wealth,’ by Stephen Q-osson, a youthful Dato, who had only 
left Oxford, and that without taking a degree, about five 
years previously. 

QoBBon’a is a quaint puritanioal attack upon a form of diver- 
sion which he denounces as heathen, efTeminate, and de- 
moralizing. Theatrea, he maintained, were contrivancea of the 
devil to wound the oonaoienoB : 'there set they abroach strange 
ooncBits of melody to tickle the ear, costly apparel to flatter the 
Bight, effeminate gesture to ravish the aenae, and wanton speech 
to whet desire to inordinate lust.’ These views he supporis 
with much perverted learning from the Scriptures and the 
olaaaiBS. 

A champion for the maligned players was promptly dis- 
covered in Thomas Lodge, who wrote in Defence of Plofys^ 
and moidentally in defence of music and of poetry, within a 
month or two of Gobs on's original diatribe. The bittemeas of 
this lost is partially explained, perhaps, by the revelation that 
Gosaon himself was a renegade actsr. Gosson now produced 
hia PlapB Oonfuied in Five Aciioni, and this was followed by 
chapters in censure of plays by Philip Stubbes in hia Anaitfnne of 
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Ahu^ea and by WhststonB in bis Touchstone for the Time. More 
DonvincBd even than &DBBon of the wickeduBBS and imiUDraiity 
of poBtB and players were the anDnymona author of The Second 
am2 Third Blast of BeU'eat from Flay s and Theatres and William 
Kankins, author in 16B7 of the abusive Mirrovr of Monstei's. 
Later on, in 1599, appeared the drastic Overthrow of Stag e-Flayes 
by that profound scholar, Dr. ItainoldB, and in 161D the violent 
and abusive Histriomastiac, whioli sought to hoist the stage with 
its own petard, for it was itself thrown into the form of a play, 
the title of which was adopted by Frynne some twenty-three 
years latsr.^ 


In the mBantime several competent critics had rallied in 
defence of poetry and the drama. Prominent among 
them, in addition to Lodgo, were Sidney, Harington, 
Samuel Daniel, and Thomas Heywood. By far the most 
important of these apologetic treatises is Sidney’s noble 
Befmse of Poesis, written at some time between 153 [) and 
1585, though not published until 1595. It was then 
issued by two different printers, Dluey and Ponsonby. 
The first gave it the title An Ajpologie for Foetrie\ the 
second, The Defense of Foesie. Sidney begins by 
A^^ogie niaintaining that the purpose of poetry is moral 
and didactic. He shows the high estimatiDn 
in which poets have ever been held, defines the vaTious 
orders of poetry, and takes pains carefully to distinguish 
between poetry on the one hand, and divinity, philosophy, 
law and history on the other. Phdosophy deals wi^h the 
abstract, the historian is bound to reproduce particular 
instances, only the poet can present to the imagination a 
picture at once ideal and concrete. 

By a negative process we are thus brought to under- 
stand the tniB nature of poetry; the subdivisions or 


^ For a BUBcinct account of this fray bs introduction to Much 
Ado in liaukside Shakespeaia 
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BpecieB of creative poetry are then explained; while the 
various objections cDinmonly brought against the art are 
enumerated, exammed, and refuted. 

From his method of handling his subject, it is ap- 
parent that Sidney’s theory of poetry is an epitome of the 
criticism of the Italian Eieuaissance. For the general 
theory he drew upon the treatises of Minturno De Poeta 
and Scaliger’s Poetics. His definitions are commonly in 
accordance with the light of Itenaissance Aristotelianism. 
Sidney himself, of course, knew the classical authors 
familiarly — especially Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and Horace. 
But it is clear that he saw the first two at least mainly 
through Italian spectacles. And so to express the aim of 
poetry in a word he went to Scaliger’s Pocere cum Pe- 
lectatione, while for aid in discriminating between the 
various literary genres he went to Trissino, and for the 
theoiy of the unities to Castelvetro. 

But perhaps the most interesting portion of Sidney’s 
treatise is that which he devotes at the end to an examina- 
tion of the contemporary state of poetry in England. 
Why, he inquires, is England, the mother of excellent 
minds, such a hard stepmother to poets? He admits 
greatness to Chaucer, and poetical beauties to TheMirrour 
for Magistrates, to Surrey, and to The Shepheardes Calen- 
dar •, but he deplores the defects of the English drama; 
while he strongly deprecates the tendency to affectations 
euphuistic and other. This state of things, he concludes, 
should not be ; England ought to be the reverse of 
sterile in regard to poetry, for the English language is 
specially favourable to poets. Dur language is equal to 
all demands upon it ; its composite nature, its facile 
grammar, its richness in compound words, are so many 
advantages, contributing to various and melodious expres- 
sioiL Finally, for the purposes of modem versification, 
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Uie English language is specially adapted. * Fie, then, 
on the Englishman who scorns the sacred mysteries of 
poetry ! Dn all such earth- creeping minds/ says Sidney, 
in his humorous peroration, *1 ought to invoke some ter- 
rible curse such as that you be rhymed to death: 1 will 
not do tliab, but thus much curse 1 must send you in the 
behalf of all poets — “that while you live, you live in love 
and never get favour for lacking skill of a sonnet; and 
when you die your memory die from the earth for want of 
an epitaph.” * 

The extent to which his views had expanded in con- 
nection with versification indicates that if Sidney had seen 
the romantic drama in its prime instead of in its rude and 
chaotic infancy he would have readjusted his theories to em- 
brace the masterpieces of Marlowe and of Marlowe’s greater 
successor. For the anachronisms and absurdities of the 
popular stage in his own day he entertained the scorn of 
the high-bred university scholar; and it was in order to 
lash it with the greater efiect that he applied to it the 
academic test of the unities, which the ingenuity of Italian 
critics had elaborated from the suggestions of Aristotle. 
In this part of his DeferisB, and in his inclusion of prose 
fiction in his definition of poetry, he showed the weakness 
of applying a rigid deductive process to the subject-matter 
of literary criticism. Upon the whole, however, his essay 
is distinguished by its soundness of judgement and its 
clearness of expression, no less than by the modesty and 
charm of its language. We can obtain from it not a few 
glimpses of the urbanity, the persuasiveness, and the mag- 
nanimity which caused Sidney to be regarded as the type 
of the scholar- gentleman of his time. 

Of Sir John Harington’s Poetrie, prefixed to 

his paraphrase of the Drlandu Furioao, which appeared in 
1591, it is enough to say that, although it follows a set 
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pBittern, it is, b.b might be expected from its author, witty. 

It defends the poet from the ancient im- 
Hariu^ton Potation of being a liar, a fribble, and a cor- 
[1551-1 S12). rupter of youth ; and it defends the translator 
of Ariosto in particular from such objectors 
as his old tutor, who said, 'Here have 1 grounded you for 
years in Aristotle and Plato, and these frivolous Italianate 
toys are the result!’ The objection to all these formal 
answers to the Philistines, Huns, Tartars and other bar- 
barians, is that it is (juite useless trying to convince such 
people by s et ar gum ents. The man wh o wants to kn ow what 
poetryproves will not be overcome, nor will the Puritan, who 
Bays that all fiction is a pack of lies, be converted by a set 
of metaphors and illustrations, however brilliant. It is 
no use telling the purblind that the stars are in the 
heavens ; that their position is relatively a very lofty one^ 
that they have been there for a considerable time, and will 
probably there remain. They cannot realize these circum- 
stances. Those who can, need no such elaborate confirma- 
tion of the faith that is in them. Such general pro- 
positions are not now seriously argued by men of the 
intellectual calibre of Harington and Sidney. 


Thomas HBywood’s Apologie for ActorSf published in three 
H parts, dealing with the ontii^uity, the dignity, and 

A^logie, quality of stage-players, in 1G12, was another 

Donbribution to the defence of poetry, and more 
particularly the drama, against the advancing tide of Puritanism. 
Its literary interest is small, though in its frank appeal to 
antiquity to decide the question, it is characb eristic. The 
enemy relied greatly upon Plato, upon Holy Scripture, and 
upon the Fathers. Heywoed, with the relentless pedantry of 
a Piynne, BearcheB the whole field of classical antiquity and 
bestrews his pages with extracts and references from Ammiannsi 
Dion Cassius, Pliny, Urigbu and the like. It took his opponent 
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'J. H.' three whele years to ballast a minuts and systematiD 
Refutaiiim (ISlB). As te the moral effect of the theatre Hey wood 
briBB to show how most of the follies and faults of mankind 
were brought to shame upon the contemporary stage. 

A passing notice is due to a little thesaurus (a prototype of 
■ Tuf Who's Who?) of contemporary wits, entitled 
11565^547?* Tama |1598), by Franeis Meres, a 

graduate of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
who took orders and kept a school at Wing in Butland. This 
worthy schoolmaster was a mere compiler, of no great learning 
and less critical judgement. But it is no paradox to say that 
it is this circumstance which gives to his discourse its chief in- 
terest. Except where he is borrowing from Futtenham, Meres’ 
little book represents simply current opinion in literary circles 
at the time. And it is impossible not to be struok with the 
general fairness of these opinions and their conformity with 
the sentence of posterity. No injustice is done to Shakespeare, 
who is placed at the head of the dramatists ; full justice is done 
to Spenser, who is oallel divine; to Sidney, both as a prose- 
writer and a poet; also to Lodge, Drayton, and Daniel. For 
giving us a rough glance at the reputations that had sprung 
up smce the appearance of ’Futtenham' in 1589, with some 
idea of their relative value in the eyes of contemporaries. Meres 
is thus invaluable, os he is unique. 


j^^Whe last critical treatise of the period with whicli we 
* shall have to ileal here, though bj no means 

important, is Ben Jonson’s 
Timber, or Discoverioo mado up on Men and 
Matter, a species of commonplace book of aphorisms 
flowing out of the poet’s daily reading, first published in 
the posthumous Jonson folio of 1641, but jotted down at 
intervals between 1620 and the end of our period. By 
that time the controversy raised by the pedants who 
wished to latinize English verse was dead. That ^ues-' 
lion, at least, was settled; and if the Puritan attack on 
the stage was increasing in strength, to Jonson, at all 
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events, the drama necilud no defence. The title of the 
work is characteristically pedantic, indicating the dense 
and promiscuous growth of diverse timber-trees (notions) 
in a wood — ‘ Silva, the raw material of facts and thoughts,’ 
vXi7, wood, as it were, so called from the multiplicity and 
variety of the matter contained therein. The book re- 
sembles somewhat the commonplace books of Southey, 
the entries varying from a mere note, or aphorism, to a 
respectable essay. In force and condensation the utter- 
ances resemble Bacon rather than Southey. They exhibit 
naturally the variety and extent of Jons on’s reading, his in- 
satiable curiosity, and his unslakable thirst for knowledge. 

There is little or no arrangement of The Discoveries, but 
the most interesting consecutive passages form short essays 
on such subjects as Kingcraft, Oratory, Style, Poetry, and 
the Drama ; the treatment of these themes is modern as 
compared with that of a thesis so general and academic as 
that of Sidney. As was the case with most politicah 
thinkers of the day, Jonson’s views of all state problems 
were saturated with Macchiavelli. jHis critical theories 
also were filtered through an Italian medium.^ But for all 
his preoccupation with literary classicism there is a sub- 
stratum of sanity, moderation, and native good sense 
about every one of Jonson’s opinions which separate him 
by a wide gulf from pedants such as Drant, Harvey, and 
Webbe. He is over-profuse in classical tags and quota- 
tions, but that was the universal fashion in Jacobean times 
amongst all who wrote the higher prose. He recognizes 
Aristotle as the first of critics, but die recognizes that 
Aristotelian rules are useless without natural talent, and 
that a poet’s liberty cannot be bound within the narrow 
limits prescribed by grammarians and philosophers. While 
recognizing a certain validity in the rules in regard to the 
dramatic unities, he is by no means prepared to accept 
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them %u pied de la lettre, as Sidney was apparently anxious 
to do. I In regard to language and style, his ultimate 
conclusiDns derive from his hasic wit and shrewd sense: 

' Custom is the most certain mistress of language.” ' Pure 
and neat language I love, yet plain and customary.” ' The 
eldest of the present and newest of the past language is 
the best.’ ‘Writings need sunshine.’ ‘The chief virtue 
of a style is perspicuity.* 

The best and especially the Blearest authors should be read 
first — Livy before Sallust, Sidney before Donne, Chaucer and 
Qower may pervert the unformed taste ; thus Spenser, affecting 
the ancients, wrote no language. For epistolary style he notes 
four necessary qualifications — Brevity, Clearness, Life (plenty 
of happy illustrations), and Discretion, that is conformity to 
the style and manner that best suits the writer. 'Virgil’s 
feUcity left him in prose, as Tully’s in verse.' Nothing in our 
age, he says, 'is more preposterous than the running judge- 
ments upon poetry and poets.’ He gibes bitterly at Heath's 
Epigrams and the poem of the Sculler (i.e., Taylor, the Water 
Poet). These fellows are preferred to Spenser, as Gestius was 
to Cicero. People praise poets for the wrong things.^ This 
introduces his remarks about Shakespeare. And of all the 
good things which make Jonson’s Timber so eminently read- 
able and instructive, there are none which surpass in interest 
these personal matters. For of the truly great Jonson speaks 
nobly and with magnanimity. | Df Shakespeare, ow ecunU-y- 
man, as he adds with a touch of pride, *1 loved the man and 
do honour his memory on this side idolatry as much as any. 
He was indeed honest and of an open and free nature ; had an 
excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein 
he flowed with that facility that BomeLimes it was necessary he 
should be stopped.’l Herein is one of the soundest criticisms 
on Shakespeare ever passed. Shakespeare’s fondness for in- 
opportune flourishes, sometimes an euphuistio oonoeit m tha 

^ A notable exception was the fine criticism of Drayton, Epistle 
to Eeynolds, 1527. 
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middle of b seriDTiB speeDh, DocuflioiiBlly Sven the inRBTtion of a 
bravura paBBa^e when the Bitnation clamonrs for rapidity of 
moveniBiit — theSB are faults which every reader has at one 
time or another perceived, though few have had the CDurage or 
the critical aplomb to declare. The players boasted of Shake- 
speare that he never blotted out a line. Would he had blotted 
a thousand, said Jonson, with a perhaps pardonable exaggera- 
tion, adding with a meaFure of real justice, in the words of 
AngUBtns, ' Snfflaminandns erat’: he ought now and again to 
have been clogged. Fortunately for us, Shakespeare'e plays 
never were edited either by Shakespeare himself or by his 
executors in accordance with the Btrictures of the censoriDUS 
Ben; for obvious as certain defects may be, there is no man 
who ever lived to whose tastn we should care to submit them 
for amendment — least of all to Jonson’s. For great as was his 
admiration of Shakespeare, it is plain that Jonson could not 
underatand him, and that a large tract of Shakespeare's mind 
and art was utterly beyond his ken.^ Jonson had, in fact, an 
uneasy sense of Shakespeare's superiority, but he was at a loss 
to comprehend it. He regarded Shakespeare as one of that 
class of incoherent dramatists, possessing no real classical 
acquirement, and unable to distinguish properly between a 
comedy and a tragedy — a class including such men as Fletcher, 
Rowley, Marston and Dekker, for whom he had a profound con- 
tempt ; and this made it more difficult for him to square Shahe- 
speare's superiority with his own theories, sharply defined as 
these were. Such a play as The Tempest must indeed have 
little less than outraged Jonson’s sense of dramatic propriety. 

With Bacon's genius Jons on's mind was much more sympa- 
thetic. Both men alike were interested in classical studies and 
in out-of-the-way book-learning. Both had an aptitude for 
generalizing and for the elaboration of theoretical systems. 
Both normally took an emdite'point of view both of things in 
general and pre-eminenily of what was meant by literary 
excellence. To Jonson, too, as a professional playwright. 


1 It is characterietic that he can see nothing in Marlowe's Tnsm- 
hurlaine but 'soenical strutting and furious vodferatinn. 
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Bacon, who was nnt only a great philoBopher, eSBayist and 
histDrian, bnt also a great Btatesman and Donrtier, a ohanoellijr 
learned in the law, and the moat brilliant orator of the day, 
must have appeared as the type of BDeompliahed veraatility. 
We are not aurpriaed, therefore, at hia placing Bacon eaaily 
firat among the minda of hia generation and paying not merely 
to hia intellect, but also to hia character (of which he can have 
known Very little), one of the fineat enlogiea ever nttered.' 
When he could diaponae with jeating, of which he wbb perhapo 
overfond, Bacon’a language was, in Jonson’s estimation, 'nobly 
cenaoriona,’ his speaking fall of gravity. 'No man ever spoke 
more neatly, more prealy [sncoinctly], more weightily, or 
siifTered less emptiness, less idlenesa in what he uttered. No 
member of hia speech but consisted of his own graces. His 
hearer could not cough, or look aside from him without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and 
pleased at hia devotion. No man had their affections more in 
hia power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest he 
should make an end.’ It was a great age for wits, said Jons on 
truly, of the century that had just passed. He instances More, 
Wyatt, Surrey, Sir Thos. Smith, Sidney, Hooker, Baleigh, 
Savile, Sandys, Sir Nich. Bacon, and Lord Egerton, the chan- 
cellor, 'a grave and a great orator, and beat when he was pro- 
voked; but hia learned and able, though unfortunate succesaor 
[Bacon] is he who hath filled up all numbers [a Latinism for 
attained perfection] and performed that in our tongue which 
may be compared or preferred either to insolent dreeoe or 
haughty Borne. In short, within hia view, and about hia 
times, were all tha wits bom that could honour a language or 
help study. Now things daily fall, wits grow downward, and 
eloi^UBnoB grows backward ; bo that he may be named and 
stand as the mark and dic/ii} of our language. . . . 

'My oonceit of his person was never increased toward him 


^ A good deal of hie language about Bacon is adapted directly 
from the Latin (Seneca’a eulogy of Severua Gaasius), but this fact 
Would have rendered it certainly not leas acceptable to its ud- 
dreasee. 
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by his place orhonDura. But I havs, anil do TBYerenise him for 
the greatnefiB that was only proper to himBslf, in that he Beemed 
to me ever, by his work, one of the greatsBC men, and most 
worthy of ailmiration, that had be on in many ages. In hia 
adversity 1 ever prayed that Grod would give him strength ; for 
greatness he could not want.’ 

§ 3. Novelista. 

ElizabBthan novels are of small intrinsic interest to 
modern readers. It is unnecessary to warn people against 
them. They are practically inaccessible — a fact which 
speaks for itself. The sudden development of a taste for 
idle luxurious reading would not be diHicult to explain. 
In mediaeval times reading must have been rather a 
chilly business in the cold cloisters of our English climate. 
The introduction of glass made for sunny nooks, where in 
all houses of any pretensions great ladies, their ladies and 
pages, and tlieir imitators in the upper middle class could 
devour light literature ad libitum. The development of 
education anil of the renaissance spirit contributed surely 
to the same result. The Elizabethan novel was a hasty 
attempt, very largely imitative, to supply this new demand. 
The vigour of the demand was a great boon to the 
struggling confraternity of professional authors. The 
abundance of the supply, in its turn, artificially stimulated 
it. The stories themselves were mainly designed after an 
Italian pattern, but ingenious affectations were borrowed 
from the Spanish, and additional properties were drawn 
from the classics, from the Gesta Momanurum, and from 
every kind of out-of-the-way source. Clever verbal em- 
broidery, which, though it seems to us often inane, must 
have cost its producers an infinite amount of patient in- 
genuity, seems to have constituted one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the new The taste faded, the novel-reading 
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mania declined fat least among the better classes in 
London and the larger towns) as soon as a healthy native 
product came to the front with the Elizabethan drama. 

Yet the novels are not by any means unimportant in a 
survey of the period. The dramatists themselves read 
the novels, and drew from them materials which they 
used extensively in their plays. During the fifteen years 
that heralded the opening of our period — from 1566 at 
least — the Italian stories of Boccaccio, Bandello, Ser Gio- 
vanni, Straparola, and their foreign [chielly Erench) 
imitators had been freely imported into England. Boughly 
and for the most part very inaccurately translated, they 
were garnered in numerous collections or treasuries, such 
as those of Painter, Fenton, Fortescue, Peltie, Whetstone, 
Grascoigne, llicli, and others. The collBcti[)iis had a large 
sale, while many of the stories were also sold separately at 
a cheap rate. From these operations our native compilers 
of fiction received a great stimulus. The result was the 
outpouring of a vast amount of English novels and 
romances, which attained to their height of pojjularity 
between 15HD and 1500. 

ThBLgr(3at ancestor of the new fiction was John Lyly or 
Lilly (the founder of a ‘ school,’ though he must not be 
confused with the once celebrated schooluiaster, William 
Lilly), who wrote on a topic which has always exercised u 
curious fascination for English readers — Court life. 

For a short fifteen years Lyly was arhit^r elBga/ntiarum 
in all matters pertaining to literature at the Court of the 
great (jueen. Be cognized as the high priest of a polished 
and witty fashion, he not only encroached upon the atten- 
tion paid by fashionable dames to the sit of a ruff or the 
health of a pet dog, and imposed his very phrases and sen- 
timents u])ou their obedient lips, but he was even paid the 
Bincerer homage of imitation by the greatest wits ut the 

L 1 
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age, including not only GI-rBene and Lodge, but William 
Shakespeare himself. A strange caprice of fortune ove^*- 
took this strangely exalted reputation. A generation passed 
away, and Lyly was already a semi- obscure and ridiculous 
figure. After the Eestoration his name was forgotten as 
utterly as if he had never existed, until the scholars at 
the close of the eighteenth century disinterred that [][uaint 
novel of Euphues by ' one John Lilly.’ A somewhat ana- 
logous fate overtook the once famous Court painter Jervas, 
of Queen Anne’s day, who is with difficulty identified as the 
'Jarvis’ on the title-page of a popular edition of Eon Quixote^ 
John Lyly or Lilly {a descendant of the grammarian, 
Wm. Lilly) was born in Kent in the last 
11553?-! ^DB) of 1553, or possibly early in 1554, 

went up to Magdalen, Oxford, in 15S9, gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1575, and about 1577-B settled in London, 
having a lodging in the ►Savoy, whore he got to know 
&abriel Harvey. He scorns to have had some posh about 
the Court, and his chief employment between 1578 and 
1598 would ajjpear to have been the supervision and man- 
agement of the Court entertainments. He trained the 
children of St. Paul’s, managed the stage and its ac- 
cessories, and even discharged some of the duties of a 
dramatic censor. He won the complete confidence of the 
Court. All the ladies of the time, we are told, were Lyly’s 
scholars, she who spoke not Euphuism being as little re- 
garded at Court as she who now spoke not French. Poor 
Lily failed to obtaiji the object of his ambition, the MasI er- 
ship of the Revels, but he sat in the four last Parliaments 
of Elizabeth, and took a share in defending the Prelates 
in the Martin Marpr plate controversy. In 1595 and again 
in 1598 he petitioned Elizabeth for protection against his 
creditors and payment of arrears — instancing the case of a 
nonr oourtiar who, having servsd his Queen for ten years 
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without salary, commit.tei a robbery and took it out in a 
pardon. He withdrew from Court towards the end of the 
reign, not, it may be hoped, without a pension, outlived 
the Queen and the first popularity of his remarkable novel 
EujphueB, and was buried in St. Bartholomew’s the Less, 
November 3Dth, 1506. We can picture him not unlike the 
old Lord Lafeu in Shakespeare’s All's Well, a familiar 
figure at Whitehall, Creenwich, Hampton CouTt,ElchmDnd, 
wherever the Court was, 'stepping daintily about the ante- 
chambers, shrewd and humorous, with a keen eye for the 
follies, fashions, swagger, and pretensions of the courtiers.” 

The first part of Eujphues is called 'The Anatomie of 
Wit wherein are contained the delights that Wit followed 
in his youth.' It was 'hatched' in December, 1576, 
having been written at the university where Lyly was 
waiting in search of an opening at Court. Writing to 
please himself, he is outspoken ujjon the abuses of the 
time. The supplementary volume, known as Euphues and 
his England, was written later (it appeared in 158D) and 
in a more courtierly vein. ' Euphues ' hod been explained 
by Ascham in his SckolemastGr (1571) : ‘Euphues’ is he 
that is apt by goodness of wit and appliable by readiness 
of will to learning. In the novel, Euphues, an Athenian 
gentleman of good estate travels to Naples, where he is 
warned by Eubulus against the pitfalls of the place. He 
disdains his counsels and makes a friend of a Neapolitan 
gentleman, Fhilautus. He supplants Fhilautus in the 
love of the beautiful Lucilla, but is himself supplanted by 
Curio, and leaves Naples a wiser and a sadder man. Thi? 
plot is nothing ; the bulk of the book consists of quaint 
moralizing, and its popularity was due to its style. The 
namework is a very slender pipe, from which are blown 
clouds of words, arranged in quaint and not inelegant 
patterns. The later part of the book is devoted to a dis^ 
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quisition on Bduca.tii)ii, drawn mainly from a Latin verpion 
of FlutaTcli’s Moralia, and tlie second part of wnd 

his England describes an educational tour in En^dand. Like 
the writers of the previous generation, Lyly had picked 
over the Italian authors from Plutarch downwards for con- 
ceits and allegories : he drew similes largely from Pliny’s 
Natural History, and he made free with Pettie’s Palace 
of Pleasure (151)6), a collection of classical and modern 
Italian tales, and with North’s Dial of Princes,^ 1557, a 
version of a Spanish book by the popular but affected 
writer, Antonio de Griievara, something after the pattern 
of the well-known Cortegiano or ‘ Courtier’ of Dastiglione. 
Upon the whole, however, Lyly’s book, with its slender but 
never wholly suppressed thread of narrative, its feminine in- 
terest, and its clearly marked style, is notable for its origin- 
ality. Prom it perhaps more than any other single work, 
the English novel can be traced back as from a source. 

With Lyly for the first time among original story-tellers, 
as opposed to translators from the Italian, we leave epic 
and mediaeval tales of chivalry, and approach the novel of 
manners. There is no longer question of Arthur and his 
marvellous kuights, but rather of contemjiorary men, who 
in spite of excessive oratorical finery, possess some re- 
semblance to reality. There is some attempt, at any rate, 
to depict contemporary manners, and conversations are 
reported in which thp tone of well-born persons of the 
period may often be detected. 

The special points of the style of Euphues are mainly, it 
must be confessed, what we should call faults. Take a 
fairly typical passage: 'But as the cypress-tree the more 

1 Iruevara’s Dial of the Princes wap one of Lyly’s chief models, 
bnt GrUBVara had already been imitated in England by North, 
Fenteii and other translators, even to the extent of transveisc al- 
literation. 
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it is waterei the more it witliereth, ani the Dftunei it is 
loppei the sooner it dieth, so uiihriiHed youth the more it 
is also by ^rave advice counselled or due correction con- 
trolled, the sooner it falleth to confusion, hating all reasons 
that would bring it from folly, as that tree doth all 
remedies, that should make it fertile.’ The unvarying 
formula of his sentences is that used above: ‘For as the 
A is B, so the C is D, and the more E is F, the more G1 
is H.’ ‘ The anti theses,’ says Mr. Hannay, ‘ work with the 

regularity of pistons ; there is a steady march past of 
similes, drawn as often as not from a natural history 
worthy of Sir John Mandeville, and arranged in twos and 
threes.’ But it is only after reading a dozen or so pages 
of Lyly consecutively that the reader can form any idea 
of the monotony of E uplines. Through page after page 
the antitheses are laboured by the balancing, sentence 
after sentence, of substantive against substantive, adjective 
against adjective. And if the style is tedious in its 
mechanical elaboration, the ornamentation is not one whit 
less monotonous. The constant recurrence of trivial play 
on words, of alliterations, of allusions and similes drawn 
from the Natural History of Pliny, the mythology of the 
ancients, and the bestiaries of the Middle Ages to the 
taste of the present unsympathetic and un classical age 
soon becomes positively nauseating. Yet with all their 
faults it is plain that Shakespeare had perused many 
such passages more than once with no unappreciative eye. 
It is no less evident that he considered that there was in 
them a nucleus of what was excellent. lie came later on 
to laugh at his Lyly when good opportunity presented 
itself, but there can be no doubt as to what book or 
what passage he had in his mind when he wrote the first 
draft of the memorable sentences of advice delivered by 
PdIoqius to Laertes in Hamlet (1. iii.). The following is 
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bhe advice of the interminably didactic Eu}diues to Fliil- 
autuB, previous to their setting out for England (edit. 
Arber, p. 246) : 

'And to thsB^ Philautus, I begin to adlrBese my speaDk, 
having made an end of mine hermits tale, and if these few 
precepts I give thee be obsorved, then doubt not but we both 
shall loarne that we best like. And these they are. 

' Atthy comming into England be not too inquisitive of nerves, 
neither curious in matters of State, in assemblies asko no ques- 
tions, either concerning manners or men. Be not lavish of thy 
tongue, either in causes of weight, least thou shew tbyselfe an 
BSpyall, or in wanton talke, least thou proue tliyselfe a foole. 

'It is the Nature of that country to sift straungers: everyone 
that sliakeih thee by the hand is not joyned lo thee in heart. 
They think Italians wanton and Grecians subtill, they will 
trust neither, they ore so incredulous: but undermine both 
they are so wise. Be not quaiiellous for every lyght occasion: 
they are impatient in their anger of any equal, readie to 
revenge any injury, but never wont to prefer any: they never 
fight without provoking, and once xirovoked they never cease. 
Beware thou fal not into the snares of love, the women there 
are wise, the men crafty: they will gather love by thy lookes, 
and picke thy minde out of thy hands. It shal be better to 
heare wliat they say, than to speak what thou thinkest. . . . 
Be merry but with modestie, be sober but not too sullen, be 
valiant, but not toe venturous: let your attire be comely but 
not too costly : your dyett wholesome but not excessive : use 
pastime as tlio word importeth, to passe the time in honest 
recreation; mistrust no man without cause, neither be orsduloua 
without proofs: be not lyght to follow every man’s opinions, 
neither obstinate to stand in your owns conceiptB.' 

Lyly is accused of 'playing with words and idle similes/ 
but the same indictment might he brought against almost 
all of the very greatest Elizabethans. Iteminiscences of 
Lyly’s antithetic manner are scattered profusely about 
Shakespeare, especially in what we may almost call the 
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BUpliiiistic plays, Lovs'a Lahow’s Lostf Two Goatlemcn, 
Borneo wnd Juliet, Merchant of Venice^ Much Ado, Twelfth 
Night, and As You Like It.^ 

JaquBB in Ab You Like It is EaphiiDS Reilivivus (with a 
difTarenco J). HoBrilynde |159D), the novel Ly Tliomas Lodga, 
upon which Slmkcspeare’s pastoral comeily is founded, purports 
to be written by Euphues, and to have been found after his 
death in his cell at Silexedra — so says the title-page. Shake- 
speare, adapting the story lor tho stage, admits a personage 
with a strong likoneas to tho supposed author, Eiiphuos, to 
a place among his drumniis pirjjowife under llie name of tho 
melanclioly Jaijues, and he revivos in this somewhat fantastic 
figure a number of tho characteristics of Lyly’s hero. 'Like 
Euphues, JaquBS has made false steps in youth, which have 
Somewhat darkened his views of life : like Euphues he conceals 
under a veil of sententious saiiro a real goodness of heart, 
shown in his action towards Audrey and Touchstone. A 
traveller, like Euphues, ho has a melancholy of his own, com- 
pounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, and is 
prepared, like his prototype, to lecture his contemporaries on 
every theme.’ Finally, ho retires, liko Euphues to Bilexedra, 
to indulge his melancholy at the ' deserted cave.’ 

No less than fivo editions of each part of Euphues were 
printed before 1585, and seven more in the course of the next 
fifty years. A large school of imitators followed in Lyly's 
immediate footsteps. The popular outline and the characLorisLic 
manner of Euphues wero instantly borrowed by a number of 
profiBSional wiilci.i, who endeavoured as far as possible to give 
their productions the stamp of fashion by contriving that the 
word ‘ Euphues,’ or if not Euphues ‘ Pliilautus,’ should appear 
in a conspicuous position upon their titles. Among these ' apes ’ 


‘ A remarkable list of paralleli'-ins is given in Quarterly Eeview, 
January, 1895 ; this is bascil in part upon Kushton’s iikukzispmrz 
and Euphuism. It is impurtarit to note that Shakespeare bur- 
lesquBB Euphues proper ; what he imitaUB ordmarily is the refined 
Euphuism of Lyl} ’a plays. 
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or imitators of Lyly tha mosb prominant wara Oreana, Mnnilay, 
Biah, MelbanokBp Lodga, Wamar, anil Dicksnson. 

The moat interBStm^ of all Lyly’s iiiiilatorSp or, as M. Jna- 
a Brand calls tliQin, *' Lyly’s lo^atecs/ was the p^at and drama List, 
Robart Rraenn. Ilis novals proper incluiD Mtim'ilJifi (entered 
in Stationerfi’ Rephter 1560), A Mirrowr or Lnolxlng SZrzsse for 
IhoLadivs ofl^Jnglfind (1563), a Paduan story of portentous length, 
the first part written while Greono was still at Cambiid^B, 
Arhasto (1584), Penelujic's Wrh [1537), Greenes Ev^^hueSf his 
Censw'i^ to Philauius (1587), ‘compiled from some loose papers 
of Evphurs found iii liis cell,’ Pcj inirdrs (158B), randosio (22, ODD 
words) (1588), Menaphan (1589), and Philomela (15D2), in addi- 
tion to rambling productions full of moral dissertations on love, 
and crowded with classical imagery such as Fhneiomazhia and 
Morando, the Triiamrron of Love (1587) ; and all this i[UitB apart 
from his coney- cat clung tales in which ho pretends to depict 
actual facts of London low life, liis patriotic pamphlets and his 
jioculiar llopBiitances. Poor Groeno, bo must, m his later years, 
liavB lod a terribly fiodoniary life! Consideimg the q^uantity 
tif his work, it is reiiiarkable that the [Quality should be so 
good as it often is. But ha wrote his novels, as it were, 
with his left hand; and, after tlio original clovemBss of Lyly, 
his output is often chargeablo with being mere mechanical 
iteration. As page follows page of mythological allusion, and 
one realizes that of such pages Shakespeare’s light reading was 
mainly composL'd, ono ceases entirely to wonder at the pseudo- 
clasbicality of such plays as Midsummer Night's Bream and 
Love s Lahour 'fl Lost. 

□f Greene’s novels the two most famous and popular, if nob 
the best, were the two Arcadian romances, 
Greene’s Novels. Men fip^ on and Pandosto. Mvniqdion, or ‘ Ca- 
milla’s Alarum to slumberiug Eu[ hues ' in 
his melancholy cell at Silexedra, is a tedious production, en- 
livened somewhat by the songs of Dor on m praise of his Samela 
and others, but chiefiy known to-day by the preface addressed 
'To University Students ’jby Tli^as Nash, in which a fierce 
onslaught is made on Eyd, Marlowe, and other writers for the 
stagBj whom Nash and Greene regarded ^ interloperB and 
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dnniseB. Tandodn went tliroiigh many editions, was bhortoned 
down for a ohap-book, versified for a ballad, and even twice 
translated into French. A still greater honour was its solection 
by Shakespeare to furnish the plot of Thn Wini^r's Ttile. In the 
country of Bohemia, starts Greene gaily, ‘ Ihere raygned a king 
called Punlosto.* Paniosto, the original of Leontos, is a puppet 
with one string; he represents jealousy, hut as for passion of 
any kind, it is simply absent. Egisius is Polixenos, while the 
ezijuisitB idyll of Flonzel and Perdita is rudely indicated in 
that part of the story which concerns Borastus and Fawnia. 
Autolycus and the whole scene of the sheep-shearing are 
SLiakcspeare's additions, but the diamatist takes no pains 
whatover to modify Green o’s absurdiLies. He knew that they 
would not matter with a Jacobean audience. And so, as in 
Greene, ships sail into Bohemia, the Quoen is tried by a jury 
panelled for that purpose, and the nobles go to consult the 
oracle of Apollo at Dclphos. AnoLher sbory of Bohemia, even 
more popular duriug the soventoonth century than PandostOf 
was Emmanuel Ford's Parismus [1598), a wonderlul tissue of 
amorous adventures and impossible wonders, which went 
through innumerable editions. 

Dne of the earliest imitators of Lyly, although in strict chrono- 
logy he may have been suhsiMpiont to Giocne and Munday, 
was Barnabe Kich (1540 ?-l 521) ?), a fiiend of Churchyard, 
Gascoigne, Stanyhurst, and other literary adventurers m the 
Low Countries. lUch turned abruptly from soldicriug to lelUs 
leitrsa, and appended to his formal Farawpll (o the Military 
Pro/sBSi’DTi, written m 1581, a small parcel of the popular sweet- 
meats, in the shape of storlea from the Itiihaii — in this case 
from Boccaccio and Baudello, through the French of Belle- 
lorest.^ 

In the very same year appeared his more original I)on 
SimonideB, of which it is obvious that the plan was directly 
borrowed from Euphuea. After travels in his native Spain, the 
hero wanders to Borne, Naples, and finally to London, where 


^ From the second of these stories, Of Apolloniiis and Utllttf 
Shakespeare apparently derived the main plot of Twelfth Night. 
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he hoB one of thoBe intBr^iewB with our old friBnd Fhllantna 
which roman liclBtB of that period so delighted, in Johnson’s 
phrase, to feign. The second part of Bon Simonides appearod 
in 15B4,' and the completed narrative runs to about the length 
of Dr. Johnson’s RassdaSf which is rather in excess of the 
average length of the sixteenth- century novel, though much 
shorter than Euphues or than Nash’s Jaoke Wilton. The story 
meanders, as is usual wilh these novels, now between hanks of 
dialogue and now at its own sweet will, now through a marsh 
of mythology and moral instruction, and again through a mead 
of miscellanBous verse. But for all the flowers in the meadows 
and the pleasant conceits in its course, the Elizabethan novel 
must be pronounced to be wholly unreadable by the reader of 
to-day. A few of ihcse stories claim to have been written for 
tliB delectation of the gentlemen no less than 'the ladies of the 
Court,' but in a modem view they will appear almost without 
exception to havo been written for tho beuoflt of very patient 
children. The only wiitcr who has made anylhing out of them 
is M. Juss Brand, who in his English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
spewre has discovered a delightful method of poking sympathetic 
fun at their naive and mgoiiious imbecility. 

Among tho minor ^ legatees ’ it will bo suflicient, perhaps, just 
to mention Anthony Munday, whoso Zelauto, the Fountain to 
Fame, given for a friendly entertainmf ni tn EupJiucs at his late 
arrivalinto England^ would seem to huvo been issued in 15B0, 
that IS to say before Simonides and in all probability even 
before Greene’s Mamillia, * Zelauto,’ another traveller, is a 
Venetian prince who comes to England to see how worthily a 
princess may govern, and, of courbO, to meat Lyly’s inevitable 
hero. To Munday must be added Brian Melbaucke, whose 
Thilotimus almost outsermonizes Euphues himsolf; William 
Warner |d. 1D09), whose Fcm,Hi8 Syrinx |1{3B4) was plagiarized 
by Greene, and may have partly suggested the Julia and 
Frotens episode in 'The 'Two Genilemm of Ferowa; and John 
Dickenson, whose Arishas^ E^i^hues amidst his slumhers |15D4) 


^ In the same year appeared aversion of the Hystory of Hero- 
dotus^ by 'B. li.’ I? Rich). 
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wdA foilowed in 159B by his pastoral story of Valsria, oalied 
Greene w Conceit, showing the persistsncB of Sreene’s rsputa- 
tion for 'yarking up ’ a prose story, until as many as five years 
after his death. So great was the ilsmand for these storieB that 
WB are expressly told that the printers were only too glad to 
pay heavily for the merest dregs of the novelist’s wit, a circum- 
stanoB winch may serve to explain both the quality and the 
quantity of these extraordinary UDVolettes. 

More important amonj^ thesi* li'^ateL*'; of Lyly, a rival 
rather than an imitator of (jireone, was 
Lodge’s Novela Thomas Lodge, the poet. His priiieipul 
short stories or novels are Forhoniiis 
and Prisceria [15S4), Robin the DivfAl [1591), Euphuea' 
Shadow (1592), Tha Maryarite of Anurica [1595) ; but, 
above all, that famous original of .4s Y\m Like It, whiuh 
appeared in 1590 with the title Rosalynde, Euphues* Goldi^n 
Legacy, found after his death in his cell at Silexedra. Chau- 
cer had commenced to work upon the same theme, which was 
the mediaeval tale of Gamelyn. As in the play, Kosalynde 
and her friend put on male attire and meet their lovers in 
an Arcadian forest. Tame as the heroine of the novel 
appears beside the Kosiiliiid of Shakespeare, and greatly 
hampered though the action is by meditations and mono- 
logues in Eupliuistic style, Lodge’s story is by no means 
deficient in grace, or even, thanks to the bjiiightly prattle 
of the dialogue, in liveliness, while running through the 
piece is a vein of freshness which has in it a certain in- 
definable element of pathos. 

The populaiiiy of Euphuea and his legacies was 
already beginning to wane when »Sid- 
Silney’B.^rcacffta. ney’s Arcadia was published in 1599, 
and the rage for the new Bomance soon 
seemed destmed to surpass that for the old. It was the 
fashion of Pope superseding that of Dryden, or the taste for 
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Byron Bclipsing that for Scott. The ladies of the Court 
now began to talk * Arcadianism/ as they had formerly 
talked Euphuism. The dramatist turned to it for new 
shadLjs of colour and occasionally for incident.^ Several 
short novels were cut out of it. Baudoin published a 
French version in 1624. It was passed round among the 
courtiers, and was regarded as the perfect representation 
of the best Court tone long boFore it actually appeared in 
print. Yet Sidney when he wrote it, about 15BD, did not 
write for the public, or for posterity, but only wished, like 
Lyly, to write a romance for ladies, or rather for one par- 
ticular lady, his sister, the famous Countess of Pembroke.* 
Her name would be a sanctuary, as he expressed it, for 
such a trifle — a spider’s web fit to be swept away, as he 

^ ShakBspeaTe foi instance mLmr. The Arcadian habit, too, of 
ringing changes upen a single word proved specially congenial to 
the dramatist in his early comedy. So, too, the trick by which a 
man assumed female disguise, and vicz ven^d. Dckker in the 
Hurnhook advises gallants to furnish their memoiies with Arcadian 
expressions. John Day called his uf Guls |1[)D6) a little rivulet 
drawn from the full stream of Arcadia, Sliiiley, as late as 
1B4D, dramatized it for the stage, and liuarles fully avowed his in- 
debtedness to one of the best known Arcadian episodes in his 
Argalus and Farthznia |1 B23). It is interesting to find the Arzadia 
still included in a select libiary by Addison, apx)ealing to Samnel 
Ricliardson (who drew from it not merely the name of his first 
heroine) as the type of old English romance, and enshrined in TAe 
Task of Cowper along w^th its author Sidney, 'warbler of poetic 
prose.’ With Euphuesy Arcadia still stands and deserves to stand 
for a departed greatness. 

* It was published posthumously from Sidney’s scattered papers 
as Thz of Pzmhrukz^s Arcadia, 1593, 4to ; 1593, folio, 

'augmented’ \tzxtus rtceptus)\ 3rd ed., 1598; 7th ed., Dublin, 
1B21, witl^ additions by Sir W. Alexander ; 9th ed., 1B27, with a 
sixth book by R. Beling. See reprint of Arcadia (I. -III.) by Oskar 
Sommer, 1B91. For a good descriptive account llcti ospcctict 
Beview, vol. iL 
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caJlbJ. his gossamer romance of ‘ cloud-cuckoo land.’ He 
sent the sheets to his sister as fast as he penned them, 
and charged her to destroy tJiein, never intending his 
romance for the public view. The explanation that it was 
a casual and unfinished 23roduction, in which he was 
enabled to deliver his young head of love fancies, fits the 
work much better than the theory of his friend and 
encomiast, Fulke Gl-reville, that it was written with high 
moral and political purpose. The moral and polibical in- 
fluence of a hair pastoral, half chivalric fairy tale is not 
usually very great. 

The literary distinction of the Arcadia, is largely due to 
the fact that it combines two alfectations, two strained 
ideals — the pastoral and the chivalricw The poetical land- 
scape, such as the famed description of Arcadia, is derived 
from the pastoral of Sannazaro. The love X)lot is imitated 
from the famous Biana of Montemayor. The second 
element, on the whole, predominates, and the romantic 
adventures of the lovelorn Pyrocles and Musidorus are of 
just such a nature as Don Quixote would have doted on. 
Many Arcadian affectations, such as the artificiality of the 
cadence and the exc^uisite monotonous obsei][uiousnBSs of 
courtesy, are pre-eminently S])anish. It is in the main a 
thorough ‘ coterie ’ piece, written by a very young and very 
6 eriouB lit er ary d octrinair e. The st or y is extra or dinarily in- 
tricate and rambling, and is encumbered by episodes gravely 
ludicrous and extravagant. Sidney deliberately eschews 
Euphuism, but he substitutes for it a style hardly less 
artificial than that of Lyly. Alhtcration, paronomasia, 
repetition, and personification are all found in excess. 
Tet the very exi css of poetic licence (for Sidney’s prose is 
nothing if not poetic), more especially in regard to re- 
dundant ornament, is the cause and fountain of many sur- 
passing excellences. Such are many delicate touches of 
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imagination, ani not a fow phrases and passagBS of a 
noble, enchanting, and at times almost lyrical beauty. 
That Sidney could also upon occasion excel in perfectly 
direct ani simple speech is nowhere better shown than in 
the famous prayer of Pamela [Bk. III., chap, vi.) which 
Charles I. is said to have used upon the scaffold. The 
sentences have more than a ring of the Prayer Book; ani 
it is impossible to act^uiesce in Milton’s condemnation of 
the dying King because he used so noble a supplication, 
even though it was * stolen word for word from the mouth 
of a heathen woman praying to a heathen god and that in 
no serious book.’ 

In conclusion, we must not study the Arcadia for the 
story, still less the purpose, but must judge it rather by 
detached passages, as Charles Lamb did when he wrote: 
‘The noble images, passions, sentiments, and poetical 
delicacies of character scattered all over the Arcadia (spite 
of some stiffness ani encumberment) justify to me the 
character which his contemporaries have left us of the 
writer. I cannot think with the critic that Sir Philip 
Sidney was that opprobrious thing [referring to the hostile 
demeanour of the Earl of Oxford] which a foolish noble^ 
man in his insolent hostility chose to term him.’ 

Barclay’s once famous Argewiswas issued at Paris in 1621, 
englished first by Eingsmill Long in 1625, and more aiBijuately 
later as ‘John Barclay, his Argenis. Translated out of Latin into 
English. The Froseui)nn his Majesties Command by Sir Bobert 
Lb Qrys, Et, and the Versos by Thomas May Esi^uirs. With a 
Clavis . . . London 1529,’ John Barolay was a Soot, born in 
1 Lorraine, who BaiiiD to England in 16D3 and wrote 
11582 ^ satire against the Jesuits, but left England for 

Boms in 1515, and shortly afterwards wrote in 
Fetronian Latin his interminable romance of Argmn^^ imitated 
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in the main from the ArcaMa, bnt discnssin^ politioal and 
religious problems, and also great personages under thin dis- 
guises. Thus Meleander, father of Argenis, is Henri III. of 
France, Badizobanes is Philip II. of Spain, and Foliarohus, 
Henri IV. As an early oxamjile of the ruman d zlef it provoked 
intense ouriosity at the time nf its appearance. Charles I. was 
very impatient for it to be translated. Biohelieu, F^nelon, and 
Leibniz are said to have devoured it with keen interest. It 
was translated into most European languages. Scott speaks 
of it as a *hne old Bomance.' The British Museum copy con- 
tains curious autograph annotations by Southey and ColBridge. 

Wb resumB tho thread of the vornaciilar novel at tho 
hands of a singularly robust and characteristic exponent — 
Thomas Nabli. 

Thomas Nash was one of the young English writers 
who trusted, prematurely to their wits and 
"^IlSOT-ie^O)^^ their pens for a livelihood. Vivacious 
journalists, indeed, such men as Glreene, 
Peele, and Nash would have made to-day; but at a time 
when London was a city of barely two hundred thousand 
souls, the lot of such free lances was too often that of 
Johnson’s famous line : 

‘Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail/ 

Nash, however, in his time wrote a number of somewhat 
crude and unformed but amusing, gay, and good-humoured 
works. He refuses to imitate Euphues or any one else and 
prides himself on his independent vein. 

Bom at Lowestoft in the autumn of 1567, he was 
educated at St. John’s Dollege, Dambridge; travelled in 
France and Italy; threw himself impetuously into the 
Martin Marprelate controversy on the anti-Puritan side; 
commenced a wordy feud with Q-abriel Harvey, under the 
pretext of defending the memory of his friend Gt^reene, and 
died apparently in 16 DO. 
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Dne of his first proluctions wa.s a somewhat coiiTen- 
tional satire. The Anatomie of Ahsurditie, upon the social 
anomalies of the capital as observe! by a young man fresh 
from the university, with a substratum of autobiographical 
matter [^uite in the manner of Greene. In 1592 appeared 
his more important quasi-aiitDbiograjjhical satire called 
Pierce Penniless, in which good fun is made of sectaries, 
upstarts, depredators of their own country, and envious 
detractors of poets and playwrights. Pierce Penniless seems 
to have had a considerable success. It was followed by a 
typical Elizabethan satire. Strange Newes of the Intercept- 
ing of Certain Letters, a scurrilous personal attack upon 
Harvey, in retaliation for a ghoulish revenge, which the 
latter had perpetrated in his Fours Letters upon the 
memory of the unfortunate Q-reene. Harvey retorted in 
his laboured Pierce's Supererogation, to which Nash made 
no immediate reply. In 1594 he produced what is 
in most respects his most notable work, a novel of con- 
temporary life and adventure, strikingly anticipatory, 
in some respects, of the lesser novels of Defoe, to which 
he gave the title of The Unfortunate Traveller or The 
Life of Jache Wilton. As a picaresiiUB novel, if so it may 
be described, Jache Wilton is markedly inferior to its 
Spanish original, de Tormes. The descriptions of 

low life and the adventures of the hero are greatly encum- 
bered by the satire. Long speeches are put in the mouths 
of the personages at critical moments of the action, and 
much ridicule is exp ended upon the mannerisms of orators, 
and the absurdities of Englishmen who apo the manners of 
foreigners. The moral of the whole book seems to be 
this : let no man for any transitory pleasure * sell away the 
inheritance of breathing he hath in the place where he was 
born.’ 'Get thee home, my young lad; lay thy bones 
peaceably in the sepulchre of thy fathers . . . the first 
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traveller was Cain.’ * €^od had no greater curse to lay upon 
the Israelites than by leading them out of their own country 
to live as slaves in a strange Ian i.’ The adventures of Nash’s 
hero are certainly not of a nature to stimulate his readers 
to seek service abroad. His adventures in Italy culminate 
in his being sold for an anatomy, that is, apparently, to 
be vivisected by a Jewish apothecary. The book ends 
abruptly with a long-drawn-out description of an Italian 
bravo’s being broken on the wheel. The narrative is full 
of similar horrors, amongst which the passages describing 
the hero’s intercourse with the Earl of Surrey and the 
fair Geraldine appear not a little incongruous. But this 
is thoroughly topical of the book, which is a heterogeneous 
compound dedcient in artistic unity and possessing more 
historical than purely literary interest. In 1506 came the 
postponed chastisement of Harvey in Have with you to 
Snffron Walden, in which Nash follows up a previous 
iuq^uirendo by Greene into the baseness of the 'upstart 
courtier’s ’ ancestry. Nash’s last work was a characteristic 
panegyric of the red herring in its Yarmouth home — 
Yarmouth was near his native place, and was a town in 
which he had met with a friendly reception ; bo Nash 
praised the red herring for all that he was worth in Nash’s 
Lenten Stuff e (1509). 

Nash was a typical quill-driver of his period — careless, 
jovial and dissipated, alternating between riotous excess 
and abject misery. A thorough Bohemian, he dearly 
loved a merry tale [Aretino was a great favourite) ; Tarle- 
ton and Kemp, the Dogberry of Much Ado, were among 
his friends, who also included Greene, Lodge, Daniel, and 
probably Dskker. He had an enthusiastic love for great 
literature — Babelais, Sidney, Marlowe, but above aU 
‘ heavenly Spenser.’ Incomplete artist though he was, he 
was full of artistic theories. His diction was deliberately 
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stra.ng'B and fantastic, overlaisn with metaphor ani 
hyperbole. He was audacious in his q^ucst of new figures 
and fresh colours. Much interest attaches to his vocabu- 
lary. He was abnormally fond of boisterous compound 
words. Words, he said, like winds, to have force to con- 
fute or persuadBimust be swelling and boisterous. English, 
he thought, swarmed too much with the small change of 
monosyllables. Hence he craved permission to invent 
some long-tailed Italian words — to coin some large pieces 
to balance the intolerable monotony of groats. He claimed 
to have introduced Italianate words ending in ize, such as 
tyrannize, into English. His daring is shown to some ex- 
tent in the burden of his fresh and lively spring song in 
his sole comedy Summer's Last Will and Testament, acted 
at Croydon in 1592, though not printed until eight years 
after. 

' Spring, the sweet Spring, is the yeres plsasant King, 

Then bloomes each thing, then maids dance in a ring 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds lIdb sing 
Duokoo, jugge, jugge, pu W9, to witta woo, 

'The fields breathe Ewsebe, the daisies kiss nur feete. 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunniug sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 

Cuckoo, jugge, jugge, pu we to witta woo.’ 


§ 4. Satirists, Caricaturists, and others: 

Robert Burton. 

The work of Nash, with its numerous eccentricities of 
style, subject, and point of view, serves as a convenient 
link between the novelists and the satirical essayists, who 
literally swarmed in London during the late and post- 
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Elizabethan periods. The prince of these pamphleteers, ex- 
celling in fluency and facetious i^uaintess, and a very Defoe 
in respect of ductility, was Thomas Dek- 
vividly even than Nash and 
Greene he takes us back to the crooked 
lanes, the gabled houses and creaking signs of old 
London. Human weakness and wretchedness were indeed 
no formulae to hiui. He had experienced much, and with 
unlimited opportunities for observing low life, he had 
retained a kindly, naif, and withal humorous disposition. 
We are drawn to him, as to Steele or Goldsmith, despite 
the grotesE^UB character of much that he wrote, and the 
blackening effect of age upon his somewhat crude system 
of colour. The dense verbiage in which so much of 
Dekker’s humour is enshrouded soon rendered his books 


obsolete, but as a mirror of the manners of his time they 
are as invaluable as those of Tom Brown and Ned Ward of 
the age of Queen Anne, while in literary quality they are 
far superior. Indirectly they have formed the groundwork! 
of almost every attempt to arrive at a clear picture of the] 
social life of the period. Dekker’^ plays are full_of-«de» 
li^ts upon the soc ial life of the day. But even richer in 
this kind of^ material are the series of prose tracts com- 
menced in IB 03 with Th& Wonderfull Years. In this he 
describes the death of the Queen, the proclamation at the 
Coronation of the King, concluding with a vivid picture 
(with which Defoe must have been familiar) of the ravages 
caused by the plague. He returned to the subject in one 
of his last tracts, peuiiod when people were fleeing from 
the city, and entitled A Hod for Runaway es (1525). In the 
same year, 16D3, appeared his Batchelor's Banquet, a satire 
on different types of women suggested by the fifteenth- cen- 
tury Quinze Joies de Mariage. Among the humours whi ch h e 
depicts, with a whimsical ingenuity of his own, are those 
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dE tliB 'w Din tin givori Id p][?asure, tbe covetouB-mindecl 
WDina.14 and the woman whose husband has gone over the 
sea. The Seven Deadly Sina of London, written against 
time in liiOS, is a free kind of sermon embodying much 
grim information about the seamy side of Jacobean 
London. New ea from Hell, Brought by the DeviVs Carrier, 
in the same year, is a fluent imitation of Pierce Pennilesa. 
From the sermonizing tone of The Seven Deadly Sins 
Dekker passes by an easy transition to a coarse volume of 
Jests to Make You Merrie (1BD7), a favourite of Eobert 
Burton’s. The Belman of London, which went through 
three editions in 1608, is largely a rifacimento of Harman’s 
Caveat for Commeu Oursetors. Del^ker anticipates Vidocij 
in describing the different varieties of rogues, such as 
priggers, kinchin coves, swigmen, and others ; and he 
followed this up by Lanthome and Candlelight, describing 
fresh types of suburban scoundrelism, which had an even 
greater success than its predecessor. In IBDd appeared 
the most graphic of all his sketch-books, The tJuls Horn- 
book. The tract is to some extent modelled on the Grer- 
man Dedekind’s (Jrohianus (1549), a world-famous satire 
of bad manners, inverted eti(][uettB, gross living, and coarse 
and slovenly habits. It had been Dekker’s intention to 
turn portions of Crobianus into English verse, and he 
admits that his book retains a relish of Gj-robianism, but on 
further reflection he altered the shape, and of a Dutch- 
man fashioned a mere Englishman. His sketch remains 
the most vivid picture that can be found of the maimers 
and customs of the Jacobean gallant. 


As an essayist in a modem sense Dekker is perhaps surpassed 


N. Breton. 
[1545MB26T). 


by the lighter vein and more faeile touch of 
an even more voluminous writer, the poet 
Nicholas Breton. One of the best of the prose 


tracts that cams from his versatile pen is one of the very 
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uj.rliBHt, an angling idyll called Wiis Trenchwour^ in a Con- 
ference had hetunzt a Scholler and an Angler, 1597, in which, 
but for the interminable digresaions to which he was so prone, 
Breton might have rivalled his successor, Izaak Walton, upon 
his own ground. In the same year Breton wrote The Figure 
of Fowre, in which a great deal of proverbial small change is 
served up in various ways. There is no controverting many of 
Breton's propositions. He advances in fours — four good medi- 
cines — abstinence, exercise, mirth, patience; four men needful 
in an army: a good commander, a good scout, a good sentinel, 
and a good gunner; four chief notes of a good housewife: early 
rising, close gathering, safe keeiung, and well bestowing. 
Anticipating Caleb Whitefoord and Lamb, Breton is exception- 
ally fond of playing with proverbs and crossing them, as may 
bo seen in his Grossing of Froverhs, Gross Ansusers, and Cross 
Hvmwurs, 1613. There is more humour in the Court and 
Country, 1618, the old controversy of the debating society 
between the town courtier and the rustic. The speeches are 
formal and much too long; but the interlocutors are warming 
towards the close when the courtier imputes an evil smell of 
garlic to the countryman, who retorts that his town cousin 
stinks of tobacco. In Fantasticlcs, 1326, Breton gives us com- 
pact little essays on the world, money, love, harvest, Spring, 
Summer, and then the months seriatim. Those on April and 
May are prose pastorals, as delicate as those of Washington 
Irving, and with less artificiality. After the months come the 
hours, and so round the clock to an end. These charming 
vignettes of Breton’s are almost as rich in material for social 
portraiture as those of Dekker’s; they are written, too, with 
much spontaneity in a racy vernacular, undefiled either by 
DoarsenesB or affectation.^ 


^ Trenchmour: a boisterous dance. 

^ We should not be giving an adeq[uatB idea of the prolixity of 
the Jacobean prosewiights if we omitted to mention that both 
Dekker and Breton had their understudies and imitators. Among 
those of Dekker, observe William Rowley, who gave to the world 
in 13D9 A Search for Money, a typical candlelight piece, illustrat- 
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As in Oowri nnd Couniry, contrast supplies the framswork for 
The Goode and tJie Badde^ 1615, a series of balanced types as 
characters, the * worthies and unworthies’ of ' this age ’ : a good 
man and an atheist, an honest man and a knave, a i^uiet 
woman and an unquiet woman. 


Books of 
LViaracfBTff. 


The bime was now approaching — late in James's and 
early in Charles l.’s time — when a regular epi- 
demic of these character-sketches broke out in 
England. It is not, like the sonnet-mania, to 
be traced directly to Prance, for there is little doubt that 
the impulse was due to the translation of the Glreek 
Oharacters of Theophrastus into Latin, made by Isaac 
Casaubon in 1592. Theophrastus was the initiator of the 
genre, which is a very diihcult one. Fine portraiture is not 
possible under its conditions. No two men are exactly 
alike, and a portrait cannot at once portray a class and an 
individual. The ideal is to hit the mean between abstract 
statement and details calculated to rob the portrait of all 
generic interest. In this Theophrastus succeeded so well 
that he was not surpassed in seventeenth- century England, 
though most of the wits, from Hall and Dverbury and 
Earle to Butler and Halifax, put their best work into the 
attempt. It remains a question whether he was surpassed 
by La Bruy ere in France. 

It is true that something in the nature of the ‘ char- 
acter' portrait- gallery had appeared in England long 
before Dasaubon's version of Theophrastus, for in 1565 
John Awdeley produced his Frateniitye of Vacahondes, 
followed two years later by Thomas Harman’s Oaveatfor 


ing Ride alleys of London humour, containing a reference To tlic 
Jew of Malta’s nose, and not a few Shakespearean expressi [)ns. 
Very Bretonian is Cold Doings in London, the Great Frost of 
1608, in a dialogue between a citizen and an old yeoman from 
Llipou. 
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Gommeii Gursdors, or Vagahonafs, a curiouB series Df essays 
OIL variDUB kindB of thieves, trampB and beggarSi with 
their Blang. Harman was freely imitated, not to say 
copied, by Dekker, in his Belman of London, while Dekker 
had independently produced something closely approxi- 
mating character-sketches in his Batchelor^s BtmquBt of 
iLiDd, as had several of the writers of the innumerable 
Touchstones, Glasses, Mirrours and Anatomies, whom we 
notice at the end of this section. But such productions 
as these could hardly have led to the Theophrastian essay, 
at which, as we should have expected, first attempts were 
made by notable scholars — to wit, Joseph Hall and Ben 
Jonson. Moat of Jonson’s plays are 'character’ plays, 
and in the dramatis personae of Every Man out of his 
Humour, first printed in 1500, he condenses his concui)- 
tions into the form of a series of labels which are in 
effect character-sketches. Joseph Hall, who had in 1597 
produced his Toothlesse Satyrs, and in 16D5 (in Jjatin) his 
strange satirical allegory of Mundus Alter et Idem, allowed 
to appear in 1GD8 his noteworthy Oharacters of Vertues 
and Vices in two BooJees. Hall’s * Characterhsma,’ as he 
calls them, are directly modelled on Theophrastus; pithy 
and well-balanced, his phrasing gave the note to all his 
successors; but the tone of the work is too abstract, and 
the moralizing and balancing of good qualities against 
bad is unnecessarily obtruded. Yet his Oharacters may 
be regarded as signalling the vogue, of which the full 
force was felt some six years later in A Wife, now the 
Widow of Sir Thomas Overbury . . . ‘ whereunto are added 
many witty Characters & Conceited Newes.’ 

Sir Thomas Dverbury, bom in Gtlouccstershire in 1581, 
took a bachelor’s degree from Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1598, after which he entered the Middle Temple BJid then 
travelled, lie became the advi&er and 'governor’ of the 
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Sir Tlirimas 
Uvpjlmry 
I15S1-1B13). 


faYDurits, Koshester, whom ho had first met at Edin- 
burgh, and perhaps subspr|ueuily abroad. His 
Ohservations upon the Netherlanils were cir- 
culated in manuscript, and Dverbury ob- 
tained a great reputation for his wit at Court. 
Thv. Wife, a didactic poem, written in 1B13, was soon 
tlatterod bj numerous imitations. Boswell commends it 
thus : ‘ Sir Thomas Overbury, in his rude versification, has 
very judiciously pointed out that degree of intelligence 
which is to be desired in a female companion. 


' CiivB mo, n Bib good, an nndBrstanding wife, 

By nature wise, not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side, will all my life, 

More scope of conversation impart: 

Besides, her inborn virtue fortifie. 

They are most firmly good, who best know why.*'* 


The poem is stated to have been written to dissuade 
Rochester from marriage with such a woman as Lady 
Essex. The lady, at any rate, took umbrage at Overbury's 
supposed influence over tbe earl. She managed to get ber 
enemy shut up in the Tower, where, on the 15tb Septem- 
ber, 1B13, the unhappy man was poisoned. Appended to 
The Wife, as issued the second time in 1614, were a 
number of characters by Overbury and his friends. These 
rapidly grew in successive editions from twenty- one to as 
many as eighty, of which ten only were descriptive of 
distinctive character. The rest are concerned with such 
peculiarities as are brought out by certain occupations or 
positions in life. These are curious as illustrating manners, 
of which Overbury was a q^uick observer. But for the 
delineation of ebaremter m the proper sense, Overbury and 
his Court friends had no very great talent. They were 
concerned primarily with tricks of speech and behaviour 
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rOithBr tha<n with morsil q^ualities. Their portraits ajre 
frei^ueutly neither tjpicoil, distinctive, nor humorous. They 
ire rather lively, entertaining, and quaint. Dverbury 
sacrifices humour to epigram, and perception of subtle 
lifferencBS to the demands of a pretty wit. But his smart- 
Lioss is apt to grow monotonous and his very wit weari- 
some, so that it is a genuine satisfaction to find him laying 
fcside his clevemesa for once and producing a sympathetic 
picture like that of The Franklin; ^ and with this may be 
'-anked The Good Wife, The Worthy Dommander, and The 
Milkmaid. Every tiny little pamphleteer now began to 
place ' Characters ’ in large type in his shop-front. In 
1615 John Stephens issued ISssayeB amd Oharacters 

^several of the latter in verse). Next year came Breton’s 
Goode amd lladde; in 1518 G-[eDfEray] M[ynshul]’s Essaies 
ind Oharacters of a Prison and Prisoners. In 1 52 6 a literary 
contortionist called Henry Parrot, author of a satire called 
Springes to catch Woodcockes, 1613, gave to the world his 
Gures for the Itch, an aJfccted book of characters and 
epigrams. Two years elapsed, and the best of the bunch 
came from the pen of a young Oxford scholar, John Earle. 

John Earle, a native of York, where his father was re- 
gistrar of the Archbishop’s Court, graduated 
from Christ Church in 1519, and became a 
fellow of Merton in 1B2D. He was a ready 
writer, and the fame of his * Characters ’ being bruited 
ibroad, as such things are at Oxford, they were got to the 
press apparently without his consent by the enterprising 
publisher, Edward Blount. Though issued anonymously. 


Joint Earle 
15D1-1655). 


^ Some of the best, however, were certainly not by Overbnry, 
such as the witty The Footman and The Tinker, which first appeared 
in the 5th edition in 1515 as by Jo. Cooke, possibly the anthor of 
A Pleasant Comedw, How to chuse a Good Wife from a Lad 11652), 
uid of Greenes Tu Qy^itiiie. 
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they were known to ba his at the time, anl many of tham 
were probably written a year or two before publication, as 
we know that MS. copies were in circulation during 1627. 
One at least of these MS. copies (with a slightly variant 
text) has survived, and is now at Durham. 

The first pdition of i\\^ MicrocDsmugrcLjyhh : Dr a Peece 
of the World Discovered, in Essay es and Characters, ap- 
peared in 1628, containing fifty-four characters; twenty- 
three were added luring 1629.^ After 1629 it seems 
doubtful whether Earle ever concerned himself further 
about his ‘ Characters.* He was with Chillingworth and 
the other Oxford men who resorted to Falkland* s house at 
Glreat Tew. During the troubles he went abroad, made a 
Latin version of the Eilcon Basihke and the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, eventually became Bishop of Salisbury, and died 
in the Plague year at Oxford. 

□verbury and his Court friends would have been very 
contemptuous of the character- sketches of a raw Oxford 
scholar — ^what could such an one know either of life or of 
literary conceits ? But as a matter of fact Earle’s scholarly 
aptitudes stood him in good stead. Hall had twisted the 
character to purposes of edification, Overbury overburdened 
it with puns and epigrams. Earle, with active literary 
instinct, made his sketches approximate much more nearly 
to the original type. As far as he wrote from the results 
of his own observation, he succeeded in producing a series 
of life-like and at the same time generic portraits adorned 
not by witty antitheses, but by genuine flashes of insight 
into human nature. There is no methodical arrangement 
of the characters. Among the best are The College Butler, 
The Church Papist, The She Hypocrite, The Meer Quit 
Citizen, The Criticke. 

^ Sixth edition, 1G33 Iseventy-eight characters); cf. Botes tind 
Qufsries, NovembST, December, 1871. 
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They are k^pt within nLodest limits as regards length. 
In style they are sumewhat monotonous, owing to the 
rather mechanical ply of the sentences; but they are 
pellucid, free from far-fctched conceits, and uncomplicated 
as regards syntax. There are singularly few obsolete 
words, though, as in Bacon, words are often used in senses 
that have become uncommon or peiliiiitic. At their best 
they exhibit the work of an observer, a philosopher, a 
humorist, and an artist. 

Such manias as this for ‘charaBters’ Laving reached their 
zenith soon Boinmence to decline. And so the generations of 
English readers who interested themselves in their production 
maybe limited down to two, occupying the first three quarters of 
the seventeenth ceuLury. Limited in ils scope as it naturally was, 
the character could only he a transitional iorm,filling a position 
in advance of the familiar essay, between the dramatis persona 
in a character comedy and tlie elaborate character-sketch of a 
modern novel. After the liestorafion the character as a separate 
literary species became relegated mainly to the sphere of the 
parody or the literary lampoon, though there are abundant 
traces of it in the character poetry of Drydcn and Pope 
I'Zimri/ ^ Sporus,’ etc.). But meantime, even with the limits 
of our period, there appeared in 1629 Micrologia by B. M., con- 
taining some highly-spiccd, eccentric delmeations, such as a fan- 
tastic tailor, a tooth-drawer, a tohaccoiiisi, and a cunning horse 
courser; and in 1631 two curious examples, Wyo Saltonstairs 
Piciurae Loquenies and Whinisips, with ‘ a new cast/ including 
a ooranto courier, a clergyman, an almanack maker, alaunderer, 
B metall man, a neuter and a ruffian. 

From Earle, as the master of a somewhat conventional 
type of humour, we pass on with a leap to Bobert Burton, 
one of the very greatest of England’s eccentric humorists 

Bobert Burton, the son of Balph Burton, born at Lindley 
in Leicestershire, on February Bth, 1577, passed from 
Nuneaton School to Oxford, becoming in 1599 a student 
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at Uhrist Churuh, where for form’s ssikop 'though he 
wantei not a tutor,’ he was placei under 
tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, after- 
wards Bishop of Oxford. Eesidin^ at Christ 
Church, he drew the revenues of two livings, and there 
also he drew his last breath on 2rjilL January, 1540, in 
the year of his grand climaeteric. He lies in the north 
aisle of the cathedral at Oxforil, and his resting-place 
is commemorated by a coloured bush, similar in design 
to the Shakespeare bust at Stratford, and the Hooker 
bust at Bishopsbourne, bearing the famous epitaph: 
‘Faucis Notus, Faucioribus Ignotus, Hie Jacet Demo- 
critus Junior, Cui vitam dedit et mortem melancholia.’ 
He seems to have led a secluded and uneventful life as 


a scholar, seeking au easily found relaxation in merry 
tales and buffooneries. He wrote a fairly juvenile Latin 
play called FliilosojpJiasUr, begun in 1BD6 (that is, four 
years before The Alchemist), and acted at Christ Church 
in 1B17 (first printed 1862J, dealing with the exposure of 
a nest of charlatans, a theme familiar to Ben Jonson. In 
1621 appeared the first edition of his great work, The 
Anatomy of Melanoholy, What it is, in quarto.^ With the 


^ The Rylands Library at Mancheeter lias a fine copy of the first 
edition 'At Oxford, 1521,’ distinguish ed by the fact that the con- 
clusion 'To the Reader’ is dated 'from my study in Ch. Ch. 
Dxon, 5th December, 1620,’ and signed Robert Rurton. It also 
contains the following cliaiacteristic manuscript note by George 
Steevens : 'During a xiedantic age, like that in which Burton’s 
production appeared, it niusD have been eminently serviceable to 
writers of many descriptions. Hence the unlearned might furnish 
themselves with appropriate scraps of Greek and Latin, whilst men 
of letters would find their inijuiries shortened by knowing where 
they might look for what both ancients and moderns had advanced 
on the subject of human passions. 1 confess my inability to point 
out any other English author who has so largely dealt in apt and 
original quotations.’ 
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third editiDu □£ 1l2c!, wliick was the second pnblishBd in 
folio, appears! Le Blanc’s remarkable frontispiece, pre- 
ceded by a curious description of its contents in homely 
verse — verse analogous to the doggerel of the transla- 
tions which adorn the text. After the 
ieiication to Lord Berkeby eomo sdihb 
Latin elegiacs of little interest, and some 
English verses called the author’s Abstract of Melanchuly, 
of more than a little interest, for it seems practically certain 
that Milton hai their theme in his mind and their refrain 
ringing in his ears when he drafted his Penscroso. These 
verses are followed by the long expository introduction, 
entitled 'Democritus Junior to the Iteaier,’ which forms 
one of the most interesting portions of the book. 

The Anatomy itself is carefully divided into three parts 
or partitions, each part into sections, and each section into 
members. 

Each part is preceded by an elaborate synopsis drawn 
up, it might almost appear, to parody the vast schemes of 
scholastic philosophers or of Calvinistic divines. The first 
partition of the book is that most strictly covered by its 
title. It is, in fact, largely medical in its character. It 
deals with the causes of melancholy, bodily and mental. 
It attempts to define melancholy, and distinguishes three 
kinds of the disorder: head melancholy, melancholy of the 
whole body, and melanidioly of which indigestion is the 
first principle. He treats once more at great length of the 
causes and symptoms of the malady, and goes on to give 
instructions as to how we may prognose and diagnose it. 
The second partition deals with the therapeutics of the 
subject. After dismissing unlawful remedies, such as 
resort to evil spirits, magicians, witches, and tho like, the 
author proceeds to unfold a system from which, with the 
blessing of Grod, a legitimate cure may be fairly anticipated. 
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In this connection he treats at great length of pliysicians, 
dietetic, air and climate, purges, phlebotomy, and cordials; 
among the last-named he includes, with some diffidence, 
' a strange drink which the Turks called coffee.’ Among 
emetics he gives a distinguished place to tobacco — 'tobacco, 
divine, rare, super- excellent tobacco, which goes far before 
all their panacea, potable gold and philosophers’ stones, a 
sovereign remedy to all diseases. A good vomit I con- 
fess, a virtuous herb if it be well [qualified, opportunely 
taken and medicinally used; but as it is commonly abused 
by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, it is a plague 
and a mischief, a violent purger of goods, land, health; 
hellish, devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and over- 
throw of body and soul.’ The rhetorical power even of this 
(cf. Do Quincey’s apostrophe to Opium) is surpassed by that 
of noble passages from the Dure to Melancholy; those upon 
learning, the joy and the pride of it, and then again the 
misery and the anguish, may be cited as examples no less 
of Burton's plain common sense, than of his terse and 
vigorous style, and of his searching penetration on the 
rare occasions when he can be got to intermit citation. 
Everywhere, indeed, we see traces of highly effective 
artistic arrangement. The fact that Burton devotes the 
third partition of his work to love melancholy and re- 
ligious melancholy, shows that he knew thoroughly well 
what he was about — two-thirds of the cases of mental 
aberration in all ages having been assignable (as experts 
tell us) to these two causes. Having dealt with unusual 
elaboration upon the causes and symptoms of love melan- 
choly, he proceeds in accordance with his plan to indicate 
some possible remedies, though he manifestly had a very 
restricted faith in their ultimate success. First of all he 
speciiiBS hard work, and next a judicious use of cucumber, 
purslane, melons, rice, lettuce, water-lilies, and other veget- 
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ablns, is uDinmBDiled. If these fail the siifFerer must avoid 
the occasion of love, sternly repress its beginnings, change 
the place of his habitation, use witty inventions, and betake 
himself to travelliug. As to religious melancholy. Burton 
remarks in anticipation of Defoe, where Glod hath a temple 
the Devil will have a chapel. The Devil acts in this case 
by means of priests, politicians, heretics, simplicity, fear, 
ignorance, fasting, solitude, and the bull-bellowing Pope, 
for whom Burton entertained a hatred second only to his 
hatred for the Devil. He concludes appropriately upon 
this note of warning, ‘ be not solitary, be not idle.’ 

Dne of the most obvious and perhaps superficial remarks 
to make on the book is that it is typical of its age — that 
of the scholarly cento, the cento, or as Camden puts it, 
*the patchwork quilt’ of innumerable scraps of polyglot 
learning, and the age that of scholars like Frynne and 
Cudworth, Casauhon, Keckermann, and Isaac Yossius, 
men of an abnormal leathery physique, who sat over their 
desks till their eyes grew dim, whose deliberate ideal was 
apparently to read and abstract and summarize practically 
every book that had ever been wribten. Swift and Boling- 
broke, with Pope and Arbuthnot, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century managed between them to laugh such 
a modus operandi out of court as the extremity of pedantic 
absurdity, and we have both gained and lost by the suc- 
cess of their d* esprit. Smollett, jeering in his eighteenth- 
century fashion at the survival of the ancient scholastic 
diligence in Gl-eriiiany, said that the Glerman genius lay 
more in the back than in the brain. But the English 
scholar of Burton’s day seemed to possess both back and 
brain. 

For brain power of no ordinary kind is surely evinced 
in this scheme, partial though it be, of the philosophy of 
human life. One out of sympathy with BurUm’s mood 
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may perhaps be temptel to say that a Burton might be 
cut of a mind like Bacon’s without much being missed. 
Yet Burton is much besides a scholar. If The Anatomy 
be regarded as the mere outpouring of conmionplace books, 
with a pretext merely of unity in purpose and subject, 
then maybe it is no great thing. To be understood, it 
must be regarded at once as the exhibition of a tempera- 
ment and the discussion of a case. The case is that of the 
seamy side of human life and its perils. The author de- 
liberately takes up his position of detached yet watchful 
isolation, in order to observe and to illustrate the human 
comedy; and he exhibits a new variety of vanities, com- 
bining in one book, as it were, the knowledge of Solomon, 
and his reflections on the futility of things known and the 
knowing of them. * There is nothing true, and if there is 
we don’t know it,’ said Democritus ; and also, 'we know 
nothing, not even if there is anything to know.’ We cer- 
tainly know little of Democritus, save that he was ‘ a little 
wearish old man, very melancholy by nature, averse from 
company, and given to solitariness.’ Burton modestly 
disclaimed any intention of comparing himself with the 
sage of Abdera, hut urged that he too had led a silent, 
solitary, and sedentary life. In philosophical calibre he 
may have been, and probably was, inferior to his proto- 
type; yet Burton represents admirably well the amused 
tolerance of the laughing philosopher, his nihilism, and 
his scepticism as to the possibility of attaining anything 
like content or happiness, ' Man never is but always to 
be blest.’ A curious mixture was Burton, a Christian, a 
Protestant, and as superstitious as Montaigne, as may be 
gathered from his digression on Devils. So is this patch- 
work a curious combination of the trite and the ludicrous, 
of the humorous and the profound. Yet when we come 
to examine the texture of the writing by which it is all 
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woven together, we cbji discoYer not only the most lo- 
markahle literary skill, force, ingenuity, and condensing 
power, but we can also discern, peeping out pretty often, the 
grave waggery of a man scanning human nature for foibles, 
and thereby keeping himself on the windy side of care. 
The perusal of The Anatomy has been neglected since 
the art of q^uotation has declined alike in press, pulpit, and 
parliament; still more since the days when it fetched 
Dr. Johnson out of bed two hours before his usual time 
for rising. Yet Burton has lived on in Sir Thomas 
Browne, in MandeviUe, in Johnson and in Sterne; and 
Burton was rediviuus in some respects in Oliarles Lamb, 
the greatest exemplar in a later day of the literary genius 
and the literary virtuoso in one. And there are happily 
still Some such enthusiasts among ua 


Allied to the character work of the period, though in its 
Lord Biir hie manner it approaches nearly to the 

11520-1598) ^ didactic portion of ISuphueBt may here be noticed 
the Ten Precepts to his Son Robert, written by 
Lord Burghley in Elizabeth’s reign, though not published 
until 1637. In gnomic power — in weight of matter and depth 
of judgement — still more in worldly wisdom, these Precrpts 
rival Bacon’s Essays. They lack the wit and power of expres- 
sion, but they have a homely force of their own that is im- 
pressive. The style, too, is clear, untrammelled by ' conceited ’ 
imagery, wholly free from Italian phrasing and affectation, 
which the Bound Aschamite and Frotestanb Burghley abhorred. 

A place may here be found, too, for the ' witty, grave and 
HontentiouB book ’ of Owen Felltham, of which the poet Bandolph 
wrote : 


' Thy book I read and read it with delight 
Besolving so to live as thou do’st write.’ 


The book so complimented was, of course, Felltham’s Resolves 
a diligent, extra-didaotic, but somewhat wishy-washy under- 
study of Baeon’s Essays. Dwen, Boii of Thomas Felltham of 

1. li 
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Mntford in SnffDlkp of Cambridge (7) and Rray’a Inn, bBcauiE? 
Dwen Felltbam hDUseliDli of the Earl of Tho- 

|1BD2 1BB8) and issued the first century of his Ee- 

BoZr»s, lS27-8.‘ Augmented to wellnigh two 
centuries, they rearlied a ninth editiDU in the autlier’s lifetime, 
1857, continued popular for two or three generations after hia 
death, and were actually drawn upon for ‘Beauties’ in IBDO. 
They resemble, in mdre than one respect, especially in their 
somewhat specious smoothness and veneer, the once-popular 
eighteenth-century Medltatiuna of Harvey. The prose style is for 
the period remarkably easy and fluent, the composition neat and 
accomplished ; here and there may be detected an artistic finish 
and a pr oneness to literary equation and balance that suggest the 
manner of The Inielhztual Life. Very Ilamertonian, too, are 
the various subjects or ‘frames of mind’: ‘That the present 
times are not worse than the former,’ ^ Concealed grudges the 
destruction of friendship,’ ‘That it is diflicult to be rich and 
good,’ ‘That Policy and Friendship are scarce compatible,’ 

‘ That a wise man may gain by any company,' ‘ That man 
ought to be extensively good.’ Dn the other hand Fellth am is 
by no means deficient in healthy English prejudice. Thus, in 
hia essay ‘ Df Assimilation,’ he remarks, ‘ Italy builds a villain, 
Spain superbiates, Germany makes a drunkard and Venice a 
letch er.' It is amusing to find that this utterer of so many un- 
exceptionable saws and wise precepts got into trouble in 1553 
for an offence no less than having carried off and married in the 
previous year on heiress, Mary Fortrey, wlmse relations pre- 
tended that she was not compos mentis at the time. Felltham 
died at [Ire at Billing, Northamptonshire! about 1578. A rather 
skilfully modernized and ' amended ’ edition of his Resolves was 
brought out by James Cumming iu 19D5. 

As representing a combination, characteristic of the age, of 
stKvan'f, oonbroversioliBt and satirist, two well-known, little read 
writers of the utmost ' curiosity ’ may be noticed together here. 


^ Some were written as early as 1C2D. The first extant Hated 
edition Is the second, 1 528. Did editions may be picked up lor a 
vifla at mnat marts af obsolete bookOi 
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Beginalil or Beynold Scot, a iBmote descsndant, it is bs- 
R in Id Scot Bower, wrote in 1574 an 

1153^1599) interesting practical treatise npon Kentish hops 
called The Hop Garden, and it appears that 
the anthor was an esquire, a justice, and a subsidy oihBial of 
the county of his adoption. He died at Smeeth in Kent in 
October, 1599. On some points, ench for instance as papal 
abuses, Scot was almost as credulous as Montaigne ; but in his 
capacity as justice he was struck by the cruel and degrading 
character of the witch prosecutions which wero just becoming 
frequent towards the close of tho sixteenth century. He was a 
bom investigator, and the pseudo- erudite treatises of the learned 
Bodin, and of many less distinguished students of sorceiy, gave 
him a splendid held for the exposure of misapplied learning 
and illogical prejudice. An enlightened physician of Bermany, 
John Wier, had already, iu 1556, raised his voice in defence of 
the victims of the popular belief in sorcery. In 1584, with 
more elevated views than Wier, with far more ability, and with 
a boldness that no previous writer had approached, Scot in his 
Discoverie of Witchcraft unflinchingly exposed the atrocious 
cruelties of the witchfinders, the credulous folly of the tribunals, 
by which the so-called ‘witches’ were condemned, and the 
egregious absurdity of the marvel-mongers who filled folios 
with grave details of the tricks of conjurers and the ravings 
of half- demented old women. Though he is drawn by his love 
for controversy into much repetition and excessive prolixity, 
Scot triumphs in argument, minimizing with skill the force 
of the scripture phrases and classical precedents upon which 
his adversaries mainly relied, while he points out the incon- 
sistency of those who had abandoned their faith in fairies while 
they retained an undiminished belief in witches. But the time 
was not ripe for such enlightened views as these. His book 
was denounced by the divines and answered by James I., who, 
in his DeTnonologie, summed up Scot’s views as ' damnable/ 
and, on his accBBsion to the throne, ordered every copy of it to 
be burnt. The superstition was ratified by Act of Parliament, 
and for fifty years Scot’s book exercised no apjjreciable in- 
fluencsi It had some immediate ellcct, howevur, for tiie raw 
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matBrial which Boot hai gleaned with indefatigable labonr wae 
woven in the rich loom of the Elizabethan drama, notably in 
Mazheih. The Biscoverie, translated into Dutch in 1BD9, was 
reprinted in England 1651, 1654, 1665 and 18B6. 

James I.'s fame as an author has undoubtedly suffered some- 
j what from his notoriety as a king. It maybe 

|16^-1525) admitted that he was a diffuse and pedantic 
writer, but though diffuse, there is often a pithy 
Baying or an apt allusion to be gleaned from his furrow, and 
though pedantic he preferred to write in his native tongue, 
while he might have shone resplendent in Latin like his 
master, Q-eorge Buchanan, or his persistent flatterer, Francis 
Bacon. He was naturally clever, had a tenacious memory, and 
a remarkable aptitude for classifying matters in his mind in 
accordance with the system so much in vogue among the theo- 
logians, logicians, and rhetoricians of the day. James’s juvenile 
production, Essayps of a Prenfice in the Divine Art of Poetry 
[16B4), was probably written as themes for his tutors. The 
Medfitations on fho Pevelationa (1589) are indicative of his theo- 
logical bent. DcmonologiB (1597), Basililion Duron (1599), and 
A Gounterlilast to Tohazzo (16D4) are his best-known essays. 
The one subject in connection with which he approaches 
eloquence is the cherished tenet, the divine right of kings, of the 
absolute truth of which he seems to have had a sincero con- 
viction. His prose works were collected in 1516. TlieBasiZikon 
Dorofi, though teeming with quotations and references, is prob- 
ably his most readable production, containing much good sense 
and shrewd worldly wisdom. 

Some fragments of James's earlier writings were edited by Mr. 
B. S. Bait in 1992 under the title of Lubub PrjiuB. These include 
some rather interesting items, such as an unfinished masque, 
several sonnets, a poem on women, a paraphrase of Fsalm DI. 
and a letter to Du Bartas. Apart, however, from an occasional 
good thing (and as a royal dnsewr James was only surpassed by 
Charles IL), we must not look for much literature, in the higher 
sense, from the most erudite of our monarchs. Some of his good 
things were collected by Dverbury and appended to later editioiiH 
of his book, as Orumhee falVn from King JampB^a Tnhh, 
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Still less must wb look for sweetnesB and light among ths 
minor humorists and satirical caricaturists 
Minor Satirists. of the period ; and it will suffice to char- 
acterize very briefly the work of such shadowy 
lampoon era as Robert Anton, Robert Armin, Richard Brath- 
waite, Henry Parrot, William Rankins, Samuel Rowlands, 
Philip Stubbes, Joseph Swetuam, Thomas Walkington, and 
Thomas Wilcox. Anton is batter known for a verse satire a 
long way after Ariosto called Vtce^B Anafomie Scowled (1617), 
but he also issued a prose JHoriomachia. Robert Armin, a pupil 
of Tarleton, played at the Globe Theatre and issued in 1605 his 
Fools upon Foole, or 3ixe Sories of Sottes, and as a sei^uel in 
ISOS, ' to tickle the spleen like an harmless vermin,' his fantastic 
Nest of Ninnies. Henry Parrot was one ol the prize epigram- 
matists of his day, and successfully rivalled, it was thought, 
such virile wits as Haywood, Bastard, Weaver, Davies, Marston, 
and the redoubtable, though coarse, William Goddard. Like 
the last-nauied, Joseph Swetnam was an avowed woman-hater, 
and showed the courage of his opinions in liis violent Aradgn- 
ment of levjd, idle, fr award, and inconstant Women (1615), which 
elicited a cloud of furious rejoinders, including a very curious 
comedy, 8weinani the Woman-hater mraigncd hy Women (162D). 
Swetnam undoubtedly borrowed from the ungracious Gosson, 
whose Fleasani Qui-ppes for Upstart Newfangled Umtlewomen 
had appeared in 15U5 ; but similar satires abounded. More 
interesting is Thomas Walkington, a kind of torerunner oi 
Burton, whose DpiicJc Glasse of Hum ours (1607) treats, m^er aUa, 
of malancholy and its treatment;. A large group could be col- 
lected of Puritauic critics and censors of contemporary man- 
ners, rude forefathers of the voluminous Pryuue. Such were 
William Rainolds, author of the Ovci throw ofStage-Flayea (1599), 
and William Rankins, whose prose Miirour of Monsters (1687) 
is also directed against the stage, and whose English Ape follows 
Andrew Boorde m deuDuncing the importation of foreign 
fashions into English dross. More individual perhaps are the 
scarce prose tracts of Samuel Rowlands, tuch as Ureenes Ghost 
(1602) and Martin Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell (1510), a sooiai 
dredger which professes to go deeper down among vagabonds 
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Ilian Dekker himsBlf. Will- BDwley, the playwright, attempted 
likewise to shed light upon the lower strata of Loudon life in 
Ilia DuriouB Secvrch for Money of 1BD9. Somewhat similar in 
bone is Brathwaite's Suh^nn Joviall Bisijutaiion (1517), anout 
drinking and ^smoaking.’ ’Barlier, but more puritanie, is tlie 
unflattering Qlasaefor Gamesfcrs (1581), a warning against cards 
and dice, which was echoed in George Whetstone’s TouchaionB 
for ihe Time (1585) and in James Balmford’a Unlawfulness of 
Cards (1598); the depressing Discourse for Doubters by Thomas 
Wilcox [d. 15DB); and the better-known Anatomie of Abuses 
(1583) by Philip Stubbes, a kinsman of the heroic loyalist, John 
Stubbs, who waved his left hand and shed ' God Save the 
QoBBn,' after losing his right for inditing a criticism on the 
[jneen’s French marriage project [Discoverie of a Gaping Gulfe, 
1579). Still more lamentable jeremiads over the wickednesses 
and follies of the age were those of that second Zeal-of-the- 
lond Busy, the fanatical Prynne, author of the UnloveUness of 
Love-locks and other works, the titles of which, like the posters 
of our halfpenny papers, are commonly more amusing than 
their contents. Many of these books may be found at ths end 
of this volume in the table, which serves to show the servility 
with which satirist follows satirist. Literary grooves are 
rapidly forming and deepening. 'Mirrors,’ ‘Anatomies,’ 'Micro- 
cosms,' and 'Looking Glasses’ are all the fashion, and fashion 
is as compelling as it was in the days of Dunciads, Elegies, 
Keepsakes, and Kailyards. 


§ 5. IlBligious Controversialists and Theologians: 
Richard Hooker. 

In the later years of the reign of Elizabeth the spread 
of Puritanism, that is of distinctly Calvinistic 
The Martin religion, indicated the approaching 

Controversy, breakdown of the basis of compromise on 
which Elizabethan uniformity in religious 
matters rested. It was natural that one of tli e first symp- 
toms should be an attack upon the Bishops. The Puritan 
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objected to bisbops both b.b inatitutions Bavouring- of 
Popery and as guardians of an Act of Uniformity which 
legalized the use of the old vestments and lent itself 
to Datholic interpretation. Nor were the Puritans the 
only enemies of the bishops, upon whose wealth many 
of the poor clergy looked askance. At Court also there 
was a party on the look-out for more Church property. 
These factors produced the Martin Marprelate contro- 
versy. 

Academic controversy concerning episcopacy and vest- 
ments had for some time been going on. The Puritan 
divines, Cartwright and Travers, had been opposed by 
apologists such as J ewel an i Uridges. But popular interest 
was not aroused till a pamphlet war, which is as amusing 
as sheer scurrility can make it, was started in 15BB. Early 
in this year John Udall, a dispossessed minister of Kings- 
ton, struck in with a virulent attack on bishops in a 
dialogue called Biotrephea.' This was printed by John 
Waldegrave, a London printer whose press was broken 
up and his licence taken in conseijuence. The outraged 
printer managed, however, to hide away a fount of type. 
Udall seems to have soon been withdrawn from the fray, 
but his place was more than filled by John Penry, a fiery 
Welsh reformer, whose tract called Thd Equity of a, Humble 
Supplication (1587), entreating the consideration of Par- 
liament for the miserable neglect of Welsh parishes, had 
been suppressed by the Council. Penry, who now came 
forward as the Puritan champion, contributed a press 
which he smuggled from London. 

The Elizabethan press was, of course, under a strict cen- 
sorship. Only two printers were allowed out of London, 
at Oxford and Cambridge. In London the number was 

' Diotrephes, a person who ' Loveth to have the pre-euimBnce/ 
aud who ‘ receiveih us not ’ (third epistle of St. John). 
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limited. No prass couli be maintainei except by a membi^r 
of the Stationars’ Oompany, and any press could be in- 
stantly confiscated by the Warden of the Company, over 
whom the Bishop of London had general powers of control 
as censor. No piece could appear without a licence, sigued 
either by the Archbishop, the Bishop of London, or a 
licenser authorized by the Frivy Council through the 
Secretary of State. 

But Penry and his friends at Court and in the countiy 
managed to print what they had to say in spite of all 
Bishops, Archbishops, Licensers, Universities, Stationers’ 
Companies and Privy Councils whatever. The mud really 
began to fly with the publication of Martin Marprelate’s 
Epiaile (November, IStiS) directed against Dean Bridges 
of Salisbury, who had published in 1587 a pompous 
and dignified Defence of the Government Established in the 
Ohv/reh of England for Ecclesiastical Matters. The scur- 
rility of the Epistle drew a grave Admonition to the People 
of England (January, 1589) from Dr. Thos. Cooper, Bishoj) 
of Winchester. Martin followed up his attack on Bridges 
by the Epitome printed before the Epistle, but not issued 
until February, 1589. Then he turned on the Bishop of 
Winchester in Hay any work for Cooper. Lyly and Nash 
seem now to have intervened on the bishop’s side with 
Pappe with a Hatchet (1589) and An Almond for a Parrot 
(1599), and the fun grew fast aud furious. The object of 
the ' Martinist ’ pamphleteers was to decry episcopacy by 
every possible variety of personal abuse, apphed to the 
holders and defenders of the episcopal ofiice ; and that 
of their opponents, the bishops’ bravos, to go one better 
in Billingsgate and to give better than they got. The 
fight was fierce until 1599, and it fizzled on until 1593, 
when Penry and Barrow, the supposed chiefs of the Mar- 
tinis bs (for the real writers can only be guessed at) were 
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executed. Udali had died on emerging from prison in 
1592. 


The abuse thiDUghout this quarrel was most furious, 
and the taste shown by both parties execrable. The tracts 
are little above lampoons. Their literary interest is chiefly 
of the antiquarian order; but their historical importance 
is considerable. They set a fashion. They showed what 
could be done by a secret press in defiance of a government 
so despotic, so active, and so well informed by spies as that 
of Elizabeth. Martin Marprclate first realized the poten- 
tialities of this guerilla warfare of pamphlets, and hisE'pistle 
stands at the head of a list which includes Areopagitica, 
The Anatomy of an Egaivahnt, The ShoTtest Way with the 
Bus enters. Letters of Junius, Public Spirit of the Whigs 
and Vatieanism. The controversy as a whole, too, may be 
regarded generically as a kind of rude prototype of the 
JansBuist, Hoadly, Middleton, and Tractarian logomachies. 

* But while scenes of pride and persecution on one hand 
and of sectarian insolence on the other were deforming 
the bosom of the English Church, she found a defender 
□f her institutions in one who mingled in these vulgar 
controversies like a knight of romance among vulgax 
brawlers, with arms of finer temper and worthy to be 
proved in a nobler field.’ This Galahad of whom Hallam 
speaks was the judicious Hooker, who endeavoured in an 
elaborate yet moderate defence of the general ecclesiastical 
position taken up by the Church of England to throw oil 
upon troubled waters. 

Bichard Hooker was born at Heavitree, a suburb of 


Richard 

Hooker. 


Exeter, probably in March, 1554. His uncle, who 
was chamberlain of Exeter, heard such a good 
account of Richard’s studies at Exeter Grammar 


School, that he persuaded Hr. Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, to 
assist the yoimg scholar at Oxford. 'When Jewel died, in 
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1571, Hooker was befriended bj the president of his 
college [Corpus), ajii he obta>meil as a pupil Edwin, sou of 
Bishop Sandys, whose influence was of great service to 
him. Hooker, who was noted among the fellows of his 
college for his vast stores of reading, took orders in 1581. 
In the same year he made an unfortunate marriage, and 
in 1584 settled at Drayton Beauchamp in Bucks. In 
15B5, at the recommendation of Sandys, whose son had 
seen and pitied the unhappiness of his old tutor’s married 
life. Hooker was taken in hand by Archbishop Whitgift, 
and through his influence was appointed Master of the 
Temple, in opiDOsition to a Presbyterian champion of the 
name of Travers. Here began Hooker’s labours in defence 
of episcopacy. Travers, a bold preacher with a popular 
mannner, was Afternoon Lecturer in the Temple, and 
maintained in the pulpit Presbyterian views of Church 
government. Hooker preaching in the forenoon, the pulpit, 
as Fuller said, ^ spake pure Canterbury in the morning and 
Geneva in the afternoon.’ Travers, silenced by Whitgift 
on the ground of insuffleient ordination, continued the war 
in print ; Hooker replied to the charge of latitudinarianism, 
but, unflt for the worry of controversy, begged from his 
patron some quiet post m the country, and in 1591 removed 
to the living of Boscombe, near Salisbury. Here in peace 
and privacy he investigated the general principle involved 
in the position of the Church of England, and projected 
the eight books of his Laws of Ecc/esiastical Polity, of 
which the first four were published in 1594. Translated in 
1595tD the better living of BishopsbournB,nBar Canterbury, 
he sent a fifth book (longer than all the rest) to press in 
159?. He died at Bishopshourne on 2nd November, 1599. 
A sculptured portrait bust in the chancel of the beautiful 
little church stands to us for a noble type of Elizabethan 
divine. Books Yl. and VIII. of the Polity were published 
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lu 1648: B. seventh book appeareil in 1652. Books YU. 
ani YIll. appeared to have been edited hj Q-anden from 
notes left by Hooker. Doubts have been raised as to the 
[genuineness of the sixth book. It does not conform with 
Hooker’s plan, but Keble, Hooker’s chief editor, had no 
doubt it was substantially Hooker’s, though not designed 
as part of the Polity. 

The great craving of Hooker’s nature, as expressed in 
his work, is his craving, after an age of controversy, for 
trani^uillity and peace. ^ Glod and Nature,’ says Izaak 
Walton, in his memorable life, ‘ blessed him with so blessed 
a bashfulness, that as in his younger days his pupils might 
easily look him out of countenance, so neither then, nor in 
his age, did he ever look any man in the face ; and was of 
so mild and humble a nature that his poor parish clerk 
and he did never talk but with both their hats on, or both 
o£, at the same time.’ Every testimony, including his 
portrait, shows Hooker to have been an unusually shy, 
feeble little man, with very little activity, and very low 
constitutional power. He entered the controversies of his 
time unwillingly; and, after a short experience, begged 
for peace and privacy. When forced to vindicate what he 
had said in his sermons, he did so, not with the heat of 
a strongly persuaded man of energy, but with the timid 
charity of a retiring nature. How much he leant upon 
others appears in the narrative of his college life, so 
different from the sturdy self-reliance of Dr. Johnson. 
Still more does this come out in Walton’s account of his 
visit to the Shunammite’s house in London, whither he went 
from Oxford to preach at St. Paul’s.' Eeaching London 
on a Friday on the back of a sorry horse, wet, weary, 
weather-beaten, numb with wind and rain, he felt that it 
would be impossible for him to preach on the Sunday. 
Bub Mrs Churchman took him in and nursed him so 
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iLligantlj that two lays Bufilcci entirsly to cure him of 
his distempBr. Mrs. Ohurchman went on to demonstrate 
that a man of his tL'iider eonstitution needed a wife who 
might prove a nurse for him and malie him comfortable. 
She even offered to provide such a wife for him, if he 
thought ht to marry. 

* And he not considermg, that the childrsn of this world are 
wiser in their geueration than the ehildicu of light ; but like a 
true Nathaniel, fearing no guile, because he meant none, did give 
her such a power as Eleazar was trusted with, (you may read it 
in the book of Grenesis,] when he was sent to choose a wife for 
Isaao: for even so he trusted her to bIidosb for him, promising 
upon a fair summons to return to London, and accept of her 
ohoica ; and he did so in that or about the year following. ' Now, 
the wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought 
him neither beauty nor portion, and for her conditions they 
wers too like that wife's which is by Solomon compared to a 
dripping house : so that the good man had no reason to rejoice 
in the wife of his youth; but too just cause to say with the holy 
Prophet, Wo is me, that I am constrained to have my habitation 
in the tent of Eedar I . . . And by this Marriage the good man 
was drawn from the tranquillity of his college, from that garden 
of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conversation, into the 
thorny wilderness of a busy world ; into thoso corroding cares 
that attend a married priest and a country parsonage ; which 
was Drayton Beauchamp in Euckinghamsliire, not far from 
Ailsbnry, and in the diocese of Lincoln; to which he was pre- 
sented by John Chusey, Esq., (then patron of it) the ninth of 
December, 1584, where he behaved himself so as to give no 
DODBsion of evil, but (as St. Paul adviseth a minister of Grod) in 
much patience in afdictions, in anguishes, in necessities, in 
poverty, and no doubt in long suffering ; yet troubling no man 
with his discontents and wants. 

'And in this condition he continued about a year; in which 
time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Dranmer, took 
a journey to see their tutor, where they found him with a book 
in his hand, (it was the Odeb of Horace,) ho being then like a 
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bumble and innocent Abel, tending his Bmall allDtniBnt of E>hBe; 
in a Dommon field ; which he told his pupils he was forced to do 
then, for that his servant was gone home to dins, and assist his 
wife to do some necessary household business. But when his 
servant retumed and roleasedhim, then his two pupils attended 
him unto his hniise, where their best entertainment was his 
^uiet company, which was presently denied them; for lUchard 
was called to rock the cradle.’ 

Some deductions may have to be made from this graphic 
picture, but it is drawn directly from Walton, who is 
practically the sole authority for the other facts of Hooker’s 
life. Assuming its truth, there is hardly to be found in 
history, says Professor Minto, ’ a more extreme instance 
of a man wanting in self-will and submitting himself 
passively to the disposal of others.’ 

The posthumous fame of theologians cannot as a general 
rule be regarded as excessive outside their own order. 
Yet few of our older writers have been more consistently 
over-praised than Hooker. Even in his own day the fame 
of his book reached Home, and Cardinal Allen recom- 
mended it so strongly to the Pope that Clement YII. 
wanted to have it rendered into Latin. James I. was full 
of its praise, and rarely spoke of Mr. Hooker save with 
the prefix ’the judicious.’ Charles 1. commended it to 
his sons, and James II. said that the perusal of it led to 
his joining the Homan Catholic communion. The High 
Church party from Laud to Heble have highly approved 
of it. The Whiggish Hoadly appealed to it in confirma- 
tion of his views that Church government was a matter of 
expediency; Dr. Parr referred to it as adamantine; ad- 
vanced Protestants have declared it to be an impregnable 
bulwark against heresy and unbelief; and even the 
sceptical Buckle eulogizes it as affording an illustratioii 
of ’immense importance’ of the strides made by rational- 
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ism sinCB the days of the dngmatic Jewel. Jewel, he says, 
inBul cates the importance of faith; Hooker insists upon 
the exercise of reason. The importance of Hooker's work, 
as being the first great effort made in modern times to 
give the full theory of a great institution, to show the 
ideal principle upon which it was founded, and to indicate 
its substantial agreement with that ideal, is admittedly 
great. But is there not a somewhat hollow ring about the 
universal chorus of praise, when we reflect how few of 
those who as students obtain perhaps a superficial know- 
ledge of Hooker and his work ever return to him (pro- 
fessional reasons apart) either for pleasure or for profit? 

The objects of Hooker's work may thus be summed up. 
In the first book he endeavours to show the philosophical 
position of the Church of Enji^land, and the place of such 
an institution in an universal scheme. The second book 
is an argument to refute the Puritanical view of the Bible, 
as being a cyclopaedia of all knowledge and all truth. The 
object of the third is to prove that there is no ground for 
the assumption that Scripture must of necessity prescribe 
a form of Church government. The fourth book is a 
defence of the Church of England ceremonies against the 
charge of being Popish ; and the fifth contains a long and 
minute vindication of the Church on all the points attacked 
by the Puritans.' The sixth book was designed to carry 
the war into the enemy's country, and to confute the 
Presbyterian theory of Church government; the seventh 
is an exalted vindication of Episcopalianism and the 
eighth an explanation of and apology for the doctrine of 
the Hoyal Supremacy. 

The plan of Hooker's treatise (for the outlines of which 

^ The fifth book is still extensively read by candidates for 
An[i;lican ordination. New edition, with Prolegomena, by Ronald 
Bayne, 19 DA 
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he owed a BonfliderablB amount to tliB ecclesiastical system 
of the noted Spanish theologian, Francisco Suarez, his 
senior by six years, while many ideas in it attest his 
knowledge of the universal Aquinas) may be recognized 
as an admirable one. It is only when we turn from the 
plan to the book, and try to discover the solutions to the 
vari ous problems raised by Hooker, that we begin to doubt 
whether the author had n ot undertaken a task far bey ond his 
strength. A vague and poetical rather than philosophical 
spirit is diffused over the whole, and creates a mistiness 
of outline which serves to explain why Hooker has been 
appealed to in so many different senses. For Hooker 
himself appeals less to the logician than to those who love 
the luxuries of the ear. Dn the other hand, it may per- 
haps be admitted that his shadowy ratiocination especially 
adapted him to be the champion of a compromise, which 
was deliberately calculated to give the least offence to the 
greater number, and in which, as a foreign critic humor- 
ously objected, the dignitaries of the Church seemed 
Erastian, whUe its liturgy was Catholic, and its articles 
Calvinistic. From a logical point of view it must be 
admitted that Hooker was in a most difficult position, 
between the Puritan, who referred everything to the 
authority of the Lible, and the Catholic, who claimed 
authority primarily for the Church. As compared with 
a trained polemical writer, such as tlio Jesuit Hellar- 
mine, it may often be doubted whether Hooker perceived 
clearly the point of view of his opponents. In treating, 
for instance, of the insignificance of vestments as a cause 
of dissBusion, he might seem to ignore the fact that the 
sacramental theory which they symbolized was of all things 
most obnoxious to the Puritans. Even admitting, said 
they, that there was no ground for the a priori assumption 
that Soripture would prescribe a form uf Church govern- 
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ment, nBverth Bless, as a matter of fact, Presbyterian 
Church government was to be found in Scripture. Law 
was a good thing and ought to be obeyed, but Hooker, 
said they, appeared to make no provision for the possi- 
bility of a law being bad. The greatness of Hooker must 
be sought, it would seem, not in his logic, for the purposes 
of which his latinized style, with its long parentheses and 
bewildering inversions of order, is peculiarly ill adapted, 
but in a certain vagus majesty and solemn dignifM^d 
melody, adapted rather to a pi’ayer or a rhapsody than to 
a close and contentious argument. Though his vocabulary 
is not so modem as Sidney’s, his diction is singularly pure 
and rhythmical. But though the words, as Nathan Drake 
says, are for the most part well chosen and pure, the 
arrangement of them into sentences is intricate and harsh, 
and formed almost exclusively on the idiom and construc- 
tion of the Latin. Much strength and vigour are derived 
from this adoption, but perspicuity, sweetness, and case are 
too generally sacrificed. 

On abstruse subjects Hooker^s power of exposition is 
very severely tested, and his real meaning remains some- 
what of a problem to this day. Clearness seems often 
sacrificed to the rich music of his periods. But the pathos 
of his demand, in the days before the rise of the conception 
of religious toleration, for peace and ijuietness in the pur- 
suit of a ma media is imprinted in passages of imperish- 
able harmony upon many a page of his ever-mem orable 
plea. 

As a defender of episcopacy pure and simple many of 
Hooker’s arguments had been anticipated by his patron. 
Archbishop John Whitgift (153D-16D4), a rigid Church 
disciplinarian, whose answer to Cartwright’s Admonition 
to Parliament, 1572, and defenw of that argument, are 
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characterized by cleamoBB, terBenesB of expression, and 
logical force. As compared with Hooker he is far too 
intent upon refuting his adversary to devote much attention 
to the edification of his periods. 

His opponent, Thomas Dartwright [1535-16 D3), the 
champion of Presbyterianism, had been worsted by Whit- 
gift at Cambridge and driven from nis fellowship at 
Trinity. In addition to his admonitions to people and 
parliament, he translated the Disciplina Ecclesiastica of 
Walter Travers, 1574. Protected in his long crusade 
against bishops by the Protestant sympathy of Burghley, 
he won great acceptance in the pulpit. In culture, learning, 
and originality, he was probably superior to Whit gift, but 
his style was involved, and he lacked the trenchancy and 
directness which made Whitgift so formidable a contro- 
versialist. 

Another important light on the Puritan side was Walter 
Travers [1548-1635), a Cambridge student, who worked 
with Beza at Gl-eneva, and there wrote his EcclBsiastioae 
Disdplinae Explicatio, printed anonymously at La Kochelle 
in 1574, a book which proved a great source of inspiration 
to the Presbyterian opposition to the Church of England. 

Among English divines of this age, who crossed swords 
with the great apologists of the Catholic reaction, may be 
named Pield, Whitaker, Eiaiiiolds, Eeatley, and Andrewes. 

Bichard Field (1561-1616), a famous disputant at Oxford, 
and a favourite of James L, who named him, on the first 
occasion that be heard him, ' a Field for Grod to dwell in,’ 
produced his Five Bookes of the Church in 1606. This 
was mainly aimed against Bomish errors and peculiarities 
which, it attempted to show, were of later origin than the 
more primitive rites of the English Church, His style 
often approximates to that of Hooker, with whom he was 
on very friendly terms. 
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William Wliitalrer (154B-1595), master of St. JdIiii’s 
C ollege, Cambridge, severelj criticised the Douaj yeraion 
of the New Testament, and opposed the Eomish divines* 
Stapleton and Bellarmine, in his De Authoritate Scrijf- 
twrae, 1594. His learning was very great, attracting the 
regard of the first scholar of the age, Joseph Scaliger, 
while as a lecturer he was compared with * a pillar of fire.’ 
It is credibly reported of him, says Gl^ataker in his Life, 
that ' Cardinal Bellarmine so esteemed him that he pro- 
cured hence his Portraiture and had it banging in his 
study among the pictures of other men of note, and being 
demanded why he should keep so near him the effigies of 
an adversary, made answer that though an hcretick and 
an adversary, he was a learned adv^ersary. . . . Only while 
he lived Stapleton, a peevish peece, snarled at some pass- 
ages in one of his Controversies, whom he so answered 
that the waspish dotard had little lust to reply/ But this 
was a libel on Stapleton’s sting. 

Thomas Stapleton [1535-1598), of a good English family, 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1584, rendered important 
service to the newly founded English College at Douay, 
became, after Bellarmine, the first Catholic controversialist 
in Europe (Bellamiine subseijuently adopting many of his 
positions), and was in high favour at Borne, though his 
claims to the cardinalate were overlooked, and he died at 
Louvain. His huge Opera Omnia, including his History 
of the English Ohurch and Apology for Philip II. against 
Elizabeth, was issued at Paris in 1620. A still more 
famous English Jesuit of this time was Robert Parsons 
or PersonA (1545-1610), of a Somerset family, who was 
sent froiA the Vatican as a missionary to England in 
15BD. His aim was a counter-reformation in England to 
be brought about by means of a Spanish invasion ; and in 
this cause he was arch-intriguer and pamphleteer in general 
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He publiahBi in 1562 a small VDlums of Datholic exer- 
cises, whicli, reprinted as A Christian Dirsetoris, had an 
en Dim DUB circulation. 

John Sainolds [1549-1 6 D7), a nephew of Thomas 
BaiuDlds, who was Dean of Exeter and Warden of Msrtou 
Collei^e, acted for a time as tutor to Richard Hooker, 
became Q-reek reader at his collej^e, Uorpiis, and lecturer 
in the divinity school at Dxford. Men flocked to hear his 
lectures, we are told, as to those of no other divine save 
only William Whitaker at Cambridge. He was a Low 
Churchman of strong Calvinistic tendencies, and is said 
to have refused a bishopric from Queen Elizabeth, who, 
when at Dxford in 1592, had scolded him for his precisian 
leanings. At the Hampton Court Conference his profound 
learning won him the lasting esteem of James L, and he 
occupied a leading position among the translators of the 
Authorized Yersion. He was at this time president of 
Corpus Ohristi College, to which, says Fuller, he did more 
good in eight years than any of his predecessors in thrice 
that time. He died at Oxford in May, 1607, surrounded 
by the fellows of his college who ‘ compassed his bed all 
about, and each did cast in his shot, which was some 
GhoicB and comfortable word of Scripture.* Df his many 
polemical works the best remembered are his Dvsrtlirow of 
Stags-Playes, 1599, and his notable Ds Uomanae Ezdesiao 
Idolairia, Oxford, 1596. 

Another Calvinist at heart, though he defended the 
Church of England against the sectaries, was Daniel 
Featley (15B2-1645), chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, who 
became rector of Acton in Middlesex in 1626-7, at which 
date also he published his Ancilla Pietatis, the most 
popular manual of devotion of the day. Qf his contro- 
versial ^/orks the best known is perhaps the most aggres- 
sive, Ths Dippers Dipped, a contemptuous attack upon thb 
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ADabaptists. In tbe main Featley was disposBil to take a 
moderate course. He spoke up boldly for episcopacy, yet 
he persistently opposed Laud’s innovations and finally f^ve 
evidence ai^ainst him. The harsh treatment which he re- 
ceived from Parliament embittered him, and on his death- 
bed he uttered a fierce denunciation: ‘Let them be scattered 
as partridges on the moimtains, and let the breath of the 
Lord consume them.’ Such a ‘ compendium of the learned 
tongues and of the liberal arts and sciences was he/ wrote 
Thomas Puller, ‘that you would have thought him learn- 
ing itself bound up in a little volume, for he was of a low 
stature, but of a convenient strengLh and health of body.’ 

Lancelot Andrew es (1555-1626), pupil of Mulcaster, 
Cambridge student, and chaplain to Whitgift, was made 
a bishop by James in 16D5. Though a serious scholar 
who ‘ never left his book before noon,* his wit was viva- 
cious, and his apophthegms and happy citations made 
him a great favourite in the pulpit — ‘ stella praedicantium.’ 
His Manual of Private Devotions, as rendered into English 
by Richard Drake in 1648, became famous, eclipsing in 
general use the Private Devotions of Cosin and the 
Ancilla Pietatis of Featley, both of 1627. The Preces 
Privatae, as originally printed in 1575, have frB[iUBntly 
been re-issued in the Q-reek and Latin. Newman made a 
fresh translation of some of them in one of his Tracts 
for the Times. The prayers are constructed almost ex- 
clusively out of fragments and precious stones of ancient 
devotion; but the arrangement and the setting which 
give the mosaic its chief value are the good bishop’s 
own. During ' the evening of his life ' the prayers were 
constantly in his hands, and the MS., says his first editor, 
Drake, was 'glorious in its deformity, being slubbered 
with his pious hands and watered with his penitential 
tears.’ Audrewes was chiefly noted in his own day for 
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coming tD’tlie rescue of James T., in his notoriens Jjatiii 
BOntreversj with the rciouhtablB Cardinal Bellarmine. 

As a preacher the fame of Andrewes has been. eclipsed 
by that of two performers of a very different style — Joseph 
Hall and John Donne. 

Joseph Hall f 15 74-1 656), Bishop of Norwich, a fellow 
of Emanuel College, was styled by Wotton *the Enj^lish 
Seneca,' whether for the pureness, jdainuess and fullness of 
his style, or by reason of the versal ility of one, as Fuller says, 

* not ill at controversies, more happy at comments, very good 
in characters, best of all in meditations.’ His Contempla- 
tions on Scripture, issued in eight volumes between 1612 
and 1626, are, perhaps, the best of his works. With less 
scholarship and wit than Andrewes, and less original 
power than Donne or Jeremy Taylor, he writes with great 
fluency and energy, and with fewer deviations from the 
broad path of eloquence into the quaint, the narrow, or 
the grotesque, than any of these writers. 

John Donne ^ (1573-1631) took orders in 1615, and per- 
formed his work as a preacher while divinity reader at Lin- 
coln’s lull between that date and 1319, and as Dean of St. 
Faul’s, 1 621-31, Many of his most important sermons were 
printed immediately up on delivery. Eighty were printed in 
a folio dated 164D, and fifty more in a second folio volume 
of 1649. Forty or fifty additional sermons have since been 
printed. As exercises in abstract subtlety, fanciful in- 
genuity, and classical scholarship, these sermons are won- 
derful. Donne resembles Andrewes rather than Hall in his 
fondness for quotation and fanciful turns of wit. But in 
power, originality, subtle distinctions, and far-fetched 
imagery (which must have bewildered many of his auditors), 
he far surpasses either. Considering the extraordinary 
elaboration of these sermons, says Dr. Jessopp, and the fact 
^ Sea p. B5. 
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that they form but part of their writer’s works, it may be 
doubted whether any other English divine has left behind 
him a more remarkable monument of his mere industry, not 
to speak of the intrinsic value of the works themselves. 

Donne’s SBrinons, whatever else they may be, are astonishing 
as intelleotual feats. Each one of wellnigh two hundred of 
these discDUrseB is rather a short treatise than a brief flight of 
rhetorio ; first elaborated, then spoken, and then elaborately re- 
written. Donne's learning seems to pour oub naturally from 
a mind stored to repletion with Aquinas, Sb. Bernard, and St. 
Aagustine. His pulpit style varies widely from intricabe meta- 
phor and frigid quibbling to the famous and dramatic appeal to 
the individual soul. I want you, he says to his auditor, to ask 
yourself whether there is a Grod, and I waiib the answer from 
your solitary soul. ‘1 respite thee not till the day of judge- 
msnt when thou wilt call upon the hills to covi?r thes.’ '1 
respite thee but a few hours, but six hours, but till midnight. 
Wake then, and then, dark and alone, hear God ask thee then, 
and ] I'luomber that I asked' thee now, Ib thera a God ? And if 
Ihou darest, say !No I ' 

Upon the whole, however, as a preacher, be is sbeapad with 
scholastioism ; and the literature from which he draw his illus- 
trabions is unable to avoko from us the slightest responsa. A 
more downright style such as that of Tillotson and South was 
bound to evict the Bubiletias of such men as Donne and Crasliaw, 
just as the directneBB of Dry den and Swift supplanted the refina- 
mants of the Coucettists in the secular sphere. 

In the eyoB of churchgoers from the city of ths merchant and 
middle class, ths pulpit fame and the eloquenoa of Donne and 
Andrewes was equalled, if it was not snip issed, by that of 
Thomas Adams, ‘the prose Shakespeare of Puritan theologians,’ 
as Southey called him, incumbent of Willington, Bedfordshire, 
mid from 1514 to 1536 of Wingrave, Buckinghamshire, a 
preacher often at Paul’s Cross, and a lecturer at Sb. Bennet's, 
Paul's Wharf. Among the impressive sermons which he printed 
separately were Ths Whits DbvU (1316), m which there is a 
most eloquent passage appoaliug to the conviction of sm m hia 
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indmdual hearers, The 3\nr{hial Navigator^ Mystinal BrtJlam, 
Sinners Passing Bell, Way Home, anil Prcsuniption running to 
DeBpwir, which were BollectBLl iinil issiisd in a single folie volunio 
in 1529. Adams was a doctrinal Puritan after the pattern of 
Featley, bnt he was more inclined to jeer at than actively to 
resist the encrDaclimenta of the High Church party, and he spoke 
of the embittercil cDminunion-tahle controversy as a quBBbion of 
cnphoarils. In skutcliiug a character he was hardly inferior to 
Earle. In the pungenoy or, more rarely, in the pathos with 
which he dennunces a sin, he recalls Latiinor or Baxter, while 
for [quaint and unconventional wit he stands ahovo Hall though 
below Fuller. He was very ha])py and abundant in verbal ex- 
position, and was rich in puns, aphorisms, and aneodoteB. 
'With (rod,’ he says, 'adverbs shall have better thanks than 
nouns — it is not what we do, but how we do it that matters.' 
Again: 'Security is the very suburb of hell.' 'An insensible 
heart is the devil’s anvil; he fashioneth all sins on it; and the 
blows are not felt.' Spurgeon found the humour |' ore rotundo ’) 
of Adams highly congenial, and it is to be regretted that he did 
not fulfil an intention of writing his life. 

Adams was ono of a very striking BueceBeion of Puritan 
preachers in tho city — preachers wlioee eloi^uence, we may rest 
certain, was largely responsible for the subversion of the pagan 
rsnaissance, and eventually of the London tbeutres. Two names 
must suffice here just to give an idea of the force of this Puritan 
pulpit. Henry Smith [d. 1591) was in Fuller's estimation 
rightly termed 'silver-tongued Smith,’ for his mouth was 'but 
one metal in price and purity beneath Chrysostom.’ Smith's 
views were warmly patronized by Burghley. Porsons of quality 
flocked to hear him, we are told, taking three-legged stools with 
them and sitting out in the 'bUibb' (aislBB).* Not less famous 
under James I. was Bichard Sibbes [1577-1535), a famed pul- 
piteer of Sray’s Inn, whose ministry was ' much blesBel ’ among 


' His sermons were printed in 1592, and frequently re-issued down 
bo 1531. The lives of these Elizabethan-Jocobean pulpiteers are 
grouped in the admirable Abd Eedivivus, edited bv Thos. Fuller 
in 1561. 
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the earnest Bultnreil. Ho reachsi his Esnith in 16BD, when hia 
emotional diaoourHo Bi'uisrd Raed and SmoaJnng Flax, to which 
Bichard Baxter traceil hia cDiiversion, was published. Ten of 
hia BBimons had appeared in li)29. 

Another innditalion imbued with a profound devotional feel- 
ing is the prose essay entitled The Oyprcss Grove, an eolio from 
Plato and a foretaste of Browne, which William Drummond 
appended to hia Flowres of Sion (l[j23). Tina pensive discourse 
on Death has more poetical beauty than substance, and the 
beauty is evidently derived from tlie reflection in ib of Drum- 
mond's liturgical and xiQ-tribtic reading. 

The extreme beauty of the mould into which the devoLiona of 
the choice spirits of that age were spontaneously poured is shown 
in a moat striking fashion in tho eloquent and appealing iirayers 
ubtered by the Eari of Essex upon the scalToli on February 2jLh, 
151)1, and prmted in Idves and Letters of the Levereux, Earla of 
Essex. 

§ 5. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon, younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper, was bom at York House, between West 
Strand and the Thames, on 22ii(l January, ^551. Hisl 
mother, Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, was a woman 
of scholarly accomplishiiieiit and was the translator of 
Jewel’s Latin Apology for the Dhurch of England (1564) : 
her sister Mildred was the wife of Lord Burghley. When 
Francis Bacon was horn, his cousin, Eobert Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Salisbury, was eleven years old. Francis went 
in 1573 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he learned to 
question the authority of Aristotle. In 1575, after being 
admitted to Cray’s Inn, he went to Fans in the suite of onr 
ambassador. Sir Amy as Paiilet, but had to return to 
England on his father’s death in 1579. Having been called 
to the Bar he sat in Parliament for Melcombe Eegis (15S4), 
and during the next winter drew up his somewhat Mac- 
ohiavailian treatise of Advice to Queen Elizabeth. All 
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throughout his career the force of his aivice to the great 
is seriously impiiircfi by cicesaive obsequiousness. He 
avowed his pliability so f-raiihly that cveryi^ne took him 
at his word; and from the begiimiiig to the end of his 
career, his wise counsels were neglected, and he was little 
better than an instrument in the hands of the unwise. In 
1586 he became a bencher of his Inn, and now sat for 
Taunton in Parlitimcnt. When the Marprelate contro- 
versy was raging iu 1580 he siuight to arbitrate between 
parties in his Conlmuarsies of tlui [JliurrJi of Emjland. The 
aggravating causes of the controversy, he says, are four. 
(1) Defective government of the Dish ops. (2) The am- 
bition of certain persons who love llu* salutation, Rabbi, 
Master. (3) An excessive detestation of some former (i.e., 
Roman) corruptions leading men to think that the Church 
must be purged every day anew. (1) The imitation of 
foreign forms of Church government, whereas the Dhurch 
in every country should do that which is convenient to 
itself. He writes with a sincere wish to mediate like a 
sincere Christian of Puritan inclinaiiuns, but also like a 
sensible Erastian with a profound indilfereuce to small 
details of Church guvornmciit or ceremonies. He disliked 
the bigoted narrowness of the Puritan, but was convinced 
that the Church needed some reform and much greater 
elasticity. In the meantime he was diligently preferring 
his suit with Burghley jind Walsingham, but was unable 
to secure a post, though he was continually in debt and 
always in want of money. He hungered and pined after 
office, but he barred his own path by an independent speech 
in Parliament Within two years he was craving restora- 
tion to royal favour, but 'u 1595 the Earl of Essex, his new 
patron, generously gave him an estater* In 1594, while he 
was«atill engaged in sueing. Bacon jotted down the ex- 
traordinary collection of extracts, proverbs, and happ} 
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tliDUf^htiB, often of a. mean ani cynical character, to which 
hB ^ave the name of Proinus [i.e., dispenser) of formu- 
laries and elegances. The spirit of Promus animates 
the advice which Uacen gave to Essex with a view to his 
more secure retention of his place as first favourite with the 
Queen. Essex was far too frank, according to Bacon, and 
lacked correspondence and agreeableness ; in other words, 
was not half obsegujous enough. Ha was subject in par- 
ticular to five species of disparagement. The courtiers said 
he was too presumptuous and opmiaied ; to counteract this, 
he wa.s Lo pretend to take up projects anil then drop them 
at the Queen’s bidding. Secondly, he was charged with 
military display; to avoid this he was to pretend to be 
bookish and contemplative. Thirdly, he was suspected of 
popularity, a dangerous impression which he was to remove 
as far as possible by blaming popularity in others. Fourthly, 
he was said to be careless in money matters, in which 
more prudence was necessary. Lastly, he was accused of 
taking advantage of his position as favourite ; to remedy 
this unfavourable impression, he was to introduce a tool of 
his own into the position of a minor favourite. The same 
kind of cunning rather than the maturer wisdom of later 
instalments is apparent in the first edition of the PsEwys 
published in January., 1 597 ; hut the most dr^plorable mani- 
festation of this same shortsighted sagacity is discerned 
in the part taken by Ba ^.oir in Abe p rnp.ppdiTi gs against 
Essex. _ When Essex first returned from Ireland in defiance 
•of the direct orders of the Queen, Bacon on the in- 

di scretion of his former patron in a speech before the Star 
Ohamher, at York House. He subsei^uently intrigued to 
effect a reconciliation between the Queen and her former 
favourite ; but after Essex had determined to attempt a c^v/p 
in the shape of a forcible removal of the Queen’s coun- 
ciUors, and made his rash and despairing march through the 
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city, Bacon not only took part in garbling the traitor’s con- 
fession, but also mail 3 an elaborate speech in the capacity 
of a learned counsel, in which he pressed home the charge 
of a deliberate and preconceived act of treason. The ac- 
cusation derived its terrible force from the fact that Bacon 
had so long been an intimate friend and counsellor of the 
accused; for, ignoring the earl’s impulsiveness and the 
misery engendered by his complete ostracism. Bacon repre- 
sented his defence as a piece of carefully planned hypocrisy, 
while as to the plea that he could never have planned a 
revolution with so small a force, Bacon completely under- 
mined it by the telling instance of the action of the Duke 
□f Q-uise on the day of Barricades at Paris. Probably 
in consenting to contribute to the destructif^n bin 
frUnd Bacon acted under considerable pressu re. If he 
had refused the task assigned to him by the Drown, he 
would have had to give up all chance of the Queen’s favour, 
and with it all hope of immediate promotion. Bacon was 
not ths man to make such a sacrilicB. He had known 
what it was to be under the cloud of royal displeasure, 
and in his pressing necessities he was unwilling to renew 
that experience. He may have felt that Essex was a reck- 
less, wilful, incorrigible outcast from the Dourt, capable now 
neither of helping nor being helped, doomed to inevitable 
destruction. Bacon had a keen sense of the value of fortune, 
of the possibilities of a learned leisure, of the importance 
of his colossal plans for[the benefit of the human race; on 
the other hand he had a very dull souse of the claims of 
honour and friendship ; he preferred to be prosperous even 
at the cost of facilitating the ruin of a friend, for whom 
ruin in any case was ultimately inevitable. 

Bacon completed his services on behalf of the Drown 
against his old patron by penning an official dBclaration of 
the treasons Df Essex, liiDl. Three years later he drew up 
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a. palinoie, or an apology for his behaviour with rogari to 
the noble but unfortunate rnrl, in whose interests, ke now 
ieclared, he had neglected the Queen’s service and his own 
fortune. The whole incident illustrates but too plainly 
Bacon’s extraordinary power of interested self-persua<sion 
and his faculty for concentrating his attention less upon his 
actual deeds and utterances than upon the general rectitude 
of his intentions. He was paid .£1,2 DD for his efforts in 
proving his friend a Iraifor, T)ut ho failed to secure the 
Mastership of the Itidls or other definite preferment. The 
death of the Queen brought about a complete change in his 
prospects. His conduct to J’ssex was now viewed in a dis- 
paraging light, and altliougli he was one of a large batch 
of legal knights, his first overtures to the new King appear 
to have been rebuffed. Yet Bacon was encouraged by the 
conviction that the new King with his learned hobbies, his 
comprehensive ideas, and his aversion from intolerance, 
was susceptible in a high degree to philosophical advice. 
Hence hia brief discourse touching the happy union between 
England and Suiitlaud, and his treatise on the Pacification 
and edification of the Church. In the latter he advocates 
drastic Church reform in the direction of elasticity of 
ceremonial and conciliation of the Puritan conformists. 
He wrote, evidently, in ignorance of the temper of the 
King, who peremptorily rejected his advice. Bacon, who 
knew not his own mind till he knew the King’s, promptly 
acquiesced 'in James’s conservative views to the extent of 
calling in the printed copies of his treatise. In the new 
Parliament of 1604 he was on surer ground, and he at once 
assumed a prominent position of conciliation to the new 
sovereign, extolling the prerogative, supporting the union, 
advocating a subsidy, aud the maintenance of the King’s 
right of pre-emption. He at once received a pension, and 
devoted his leisure, previous to the TB-asBembliag of Par- 
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liaiinc^nt, in working at his masterly essay on TheAdva/nce~ 
merit ofLearningt publishei inl5D5, which contains some of 
his finest writing and is described as the first great book 
in English prose of secular interest. It is the first also of 
a long line of books which have attempted to teach English 
readers ' how to think of knowledge, to impress upon them 
all that knowledge might do in wise hands for the eleva- 
tion and benefit of man ; to warn them against the rocks 
and shallows of error and fallacy which beset the course of 
thought and impiiry, and to elevate the [juDst for truth and 
the ac[]|uisition of wisdom into the noblest aim and best 
assured hope o£ the human species.’ 

In May, IS 06, Bacon, who was now forty-five, married 
Alice Barnham, the handsome daughter of a London 
alderman and drjiper. The marriage, which was un- 
fruitful, was one of formality and convenience. Towards 
the end of his life, for just and great causes, Bacon 
revoked a will which he had made in his wife’s favour.^ 
In his Essays he remarks tersely, * nu])tial love maketh 
mankind, friendly love perfeeteth it.’ In February, 1607, 
Bacon spoke in Parliament with a fervour of con- 
viction in favour of James’s naturalization scheme. In 
the following Juno he was made Solicitor- GrencraJ, a 
lucrative post with a good prospect of promotion. In 
15 OB he became Ulerk of the Star Chamber, a long- 
promised reversion for which he had waited nineteen years. 
The ardour of the pursuit for a position having abated, 
Bacon underwent a period of depression, as an antidote for 
which he addressed himself to philosophy, and settled a 
plan of his Instaurcutio Magna, or great renewal of learning, 
to which his treatise on The Advancement of Learning had 
been intended as but a portico, a preface or statement of 
general principles preliminary to the great work. Bacon 

' After Bacon’s death the widow married his gentleman usher. 
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uow BDinpDBBd in Latin his Qogitata et visa [i.e., Thoughts 
and Judgements). In 1SD8 he wrote a tract expressing 
his sinBere admiration of the late Queen, In felicem tub- 
moriam Elizahethae, and in 1609 ConsiderationB touching 
the Plantation in Ireland, in which he deprecates excess 
of paper government, advises freedom from taxes and 
customs, and the addition of an Irish title to the Prince of 
Wales, but slurs over the great question how to treat the 
native population. At the same time the Instauratio Magna 
was proceeding and gaining upon his affection and desire, 
as he wrote to his friend Tobie Matthew. But nearer still 
to his heart than synthetic philosophy was the archi- 
tecture of his own fortunes. In May, 1612, his cousin, Lord 
Salisbury, died; honours and preferments were now flying 
about, and Bacon was sueing for promotion in accordance 
with the system which he elaborated in his note-books with 
athoroughness befltting aninductive philosopher. He lost 
no time in suggesting to the King that he should be re- 
moved to business of. state; but it was not until August, 
1613, that he was substantially promoted to the post of 
Attorney- Q-eneral. His progress to the wool-sack was de- 
finitely assured in 1516, in which year he was appointed a 
Privy Councillor. Towards the close of the year he tendered 
a letter of advice to the rising star of the Dourt, Gj-eorge 
YiUiers, soon to become the Duke of Buckingham, and in 
March, 1617, he received the Gtrcat Seal with the title of 
Lord Keeper. Buckingham early showed his appreciation 
of Bacon’s character by sending letters to him in favour of 
suitors who had cases pending in chancery. Their advance- 
ment “ronthan^ in hand, for in January, 1618, Buckingham 
was made a Marquis, and Bacon Lord Uhancellor, with the 
title of Baron Yerulam. In October, l62D, was published 
all that was ever completed of bis Novum Orga/numj 
and this date may be taken to mark the climax of his 
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^eatnBsa. On January 27th , 1521, he was c^eat^d-^Yia- 
Boimt St Alban?” 

Bacon rather complimented himself on his suaye 
manners and on his knowledge of people and parliament, 
but he naturally excited the greatest hostility by the sup- 
port he gave Buckingham and Mompesson in enforcing 
oppressive monopolies, and in his cold-blooded severity to 
the Attorney- Gl eneral, Yelverton, who had incurred the 
spite of the favourite. In March, 1621, he was impeached 
for corruption, and having admittccF the truth of twenty- 
eight of the particular charges against him, he was sen- 
tenced to be fined i£4D,OOD and to be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the King’s pleasure. He was also dis- 
q^ualified from sitting in Parliament or holding any office 
in the state. Df deliberately perverting justice for money 
Bacon was guiltless ; but he had admittedly taken money 
from suitors ; he had connived ab the extortions of his 
servants, and had allowed himself to be brow-beaten by the 
King’s favourite in the administration of justice to an ex- 
tent which must preclude us from pronouncing him incor- 
rupt. His disgrace procured him for the remaining five 
years of his life a seclusion which, though involuntary, was 
none the less fruitful of work befitting a philosopher and a 
scholar. * Like pre cious odours jupst fragrant when in- 
censed or crushed,’ Bacon’s virtues of patience, assiduity, 
an d good temper were brought out by his adversity. Fr b ed 
from imprisonment after a two days’ so]Oum in the Tower, 
Bacon pursued his philosophic studies with little interrup- 
tion. The De Augmeniis, the completed edition of the 

' In an historical peerage he would be designated properly as 
Lord St. Alban; but he was known in his own day as Lord 
Keeper or Lord Chancellor Bacon, and in English literature he is 
generally known as Lord Bacon, a vulgar designation consecrated 
by the best writers. 
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Esawya, The History of Henry VII., the Advertisement (dia- 
iDgue-wise) touching am, Holy War, besides the Sylva 8yl. 
vwt'v/m and some other fragments of the Novum Organum — 
all proceeded from his pen during his enforced retirement. 
He died on 9th April, 1625, owning an estate of i£7,DD[) 
and debts amounting to upwards of .£20,660.' 

In 1525 appeared the solitary fruit of Bacon’s devotion 
to the poetic Muse, his Translation of certain Psalms into 
English Verse, written in the previous year. These excur- 
sions are flat and dreary: the one poem of merit ascribed 
to Bacon in the Golden Treasury is a paraphrase of an oft- 
rendered epigram in the Gtreek Anthology. Another poem 
often printed as his. The man of life upright, is really by 
T. Campion. 

Bacon’s intellect enabled him to take large views, to 
judge profoundly and to appreciate certain classes of 
motives with extraordinary clearness and acumen. But 
he was deficient in that which would have compelled him 
to devote'^imself to other than personal aims. Mere in- 
tellect is but an instrument: it cannot create an object 
of desire, it can only aid in realizing such an object. The 
intellect of Bacon, owing to his defective sympathies and 

^ Lord Bacon 'kept up hia station’ with a pomp and magni- 
ficence worthy of Wolsey, and this grandeur, which proved far to 
exceed his means, is very characteristic. The following traits are 
collected from that exi^uisite gossip, John Aubrey. Ilis lordship 
would have 'musiq^ue in the next roome when he meditated.’ He 
built an aviary at York House costing £3DD. ' Every meal accord- 

ing to the season of the year he had his table strewed with sweet 
herbes and flowers, which he said did refresh his spirits and 
memorie.’ When at his country house of Gorhambury it ssemed 
‘ as if the court had been there, so nobly did he live.’ His servanbs 
had liveries bearing bis crest |a boar) ; his watermen were the best 
on the river. ' None of his servants durst appear before him with- 
out Spanish leather boots.’ When James 1. sent a buck to him he 
gave the keeper fifty pounds. For details see the fascinating 
Francis Bacon. An Accmint of his Life and Works (1886), by Dr. 
£. A. Abbott. 
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hin ieficient moral sensBi tended tobscDniD the instrument 
merely of his own petty and personal ambitions and of the 
ambitions of persons more highly placed than himself, to 
whom he prostituted it. The desire of intellect, if it has 
any, is truth, and Bacon’s scheme for the advancement of 
learning is the noblest thing in his life It is just such a 
scheme as a man of liis intellect and character would con- 
ceive and would neglect. That he did neglect it there can 
bo no doubt. The only branch of knowledge for which 
Bacon really did anything is the barren knowled ge of how 
to trade upon the folly, the vanity, the selfishness of man - 
kin d. Bacon had much in common with Chesterfield; 
but Chesterfield had a much higher standard of truth and 
honour than Bacon. In a diplomatist of the eighteenth 
century there is little to surprise one in the sardonic out- 
look of Dhesterfield upon his fellow-men. In a philo- 
sopher of the calibre of Bacon one encounters with more 
of a shock a calculating, cold-blooded, and cynical egotism, 
such as we come across hardly anywhere else in the world 
save in a hero of Maupassant. That Bacon, with his tran- 
scendent wit, did not either rule a kingdom or found a 
philosophy was due to the fact that the advancement of 
learning interested him at bottom far less than the advance- 
ment of Francis Bacon. He never made up his mind 
between philosophy and politics — just as for a medium of 
expression he never male up his mind between English 
and Latin. But for this duality, however, we could never 
have inherited the priceless heritage of the Ess in which 
the worldly common sense of a Franklin is combined with 
the culture and style of a Cicero, and the synthetic and 
philosophical aptitude of a Leibniz. 

Of the legacies in English prose that Bacon left to the 
' next ages,’ the two that concern us most nearly in the twen- 
tieth centuiy are the Essays and The Historjf c/ llwnry KiX 
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I n 1597 Bay^n publiBhei^Mgyeg. BehfiouB Msditaiioris. 

Places of permoa sion and dixRwajtinn. The 
Tho Essays. Essays mi^iuJed in this VDlume wcrs limited 
to ten,^ and were strictly aphorismic in 
Bharacter. In 1612 he reprinted the Diiginal Essays in a 
slightly expanded form, and added twenty-nine new ones. 
Finally, in 1525, he again re-issued them, * newly written/ 
and now fifty-eight in number. T he composition, corr ec- 
ti o n^and a .ngTnpnt atifm nf tba E ss a ys thus stretcher ^v er 
a. jiRrind nf Tiparly thirt.y yRH-r^ They were commence 1 
under Elizabeth/incr easel unier Jam es, and assumed their 
final shape under Charles/ Such a method of composition 
would scarcely commend itself to practitioners of the pre- 
sent day. To retouch an essay or a short story that ap- 
proaches to being a work of art is generally to spoil it. 
But Bacon had privileges as the founder of the genre. He 
p robably took the name Essays from Montaigne, and he, 
defines an essay as a ‘ disp ersed meditation.* His essay s 
a re, howaver, axtrm ely different i n character from those 
of Montaigne, distin^uishBi pre-eminently by their chatty 


^ Df Study, Discourse, Ceremoniee, Followers and Fiienda, 
Suitors, Expense, Bpginient of Health, Honour and Reputation, 
Faction, Negotiating. A harmony of tlie three editions of the 
Essays was edited hy Prof. Arber. The term ' Essay ’ has in the 
main retained its Baconian si gnih cation as a meditation upon human 
life in a wide sense, while essays in Philosophy, Logic, Archaeology. 
Physical Science, Criticism, Art and Politics, have been difl'ei 
entiated severally as Dissertations, Treatises, Papers, Memoirs, 
Reviews, Appreciations, and Articles. 

^ ‘In the succe.ssive versions of the Essays we see the almost 
skeleton forms of the earliest filling out, taking on trappings, 
aD^uiring flesh and colour and complexion in the later, while in 
some of the latest, the well-known ones “ Of Building” and “ Of 
Gardena” especially, the singular interest in all sorts of minute 
material facts which distinguishes him comes in with a cmionsly 
Oappy efl'ect’ iSuntsbuiy). 
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by BauDn immeliu,tely after he emei-geil frum the Tower, 
between June and Dctober, 1521. James 1. is said to have 
reuomniended the reign of Henry VJI. as a good subject, 
but Bacon had already noted the want of a history dBaling 
with the period 1485-1603, and he had evou begun a short 
sketch of Henry YIL before 1509.^ He had divided 
histories into three classes, according as they represented 
a time, a person, or an action,^ respectively shown in 
chronicles, lives, relations. It was this second class of 
history that he proposed to exemplify. He 
Henry VII. was writing in this instance of James’s an- 

, cestor for presentation to the King, but few 

of his works show less ohseq^uiousness. Henry is com- 
mended as fortunate, a man of virtu in the Macchiavellian 
sense, a shining example of kingcraft, ‘ stout without and 
apprehensive within,’ but his motives are closely analyzed, 
and his character anything but idealized. He is described 
as keen-sighted and cunning, rather than as provident or 
wise, and although successful in his main objects, and 
triumphant in his avarice, yet continually haunted by his 
fears and cordially detested by his subjects. 

B acon wrote this admirable narrative in a few mo nths, “ 
taking his facts from the chroniclers, and having access to 
few if any original documents. His peculiar merit is not 
a ccuracy , bven it it be talen on that g round, Bacon’s 
sagacity ilRd kuuwllill^^ti ot sta le aflairs ijroved so true a 
auiie mat jus views of the mam actions h ave not been set 
aBiae Dy more patient mvesiigators. 

'■ He left a fragment of a projected reign of Henry VIIL, written 
before 1G03 ; and a fine characterization written in Latin. 

* Advizncement of Leai'ning. 

* The work was looked over in MS. by the King, who made one 
or two Blight Bmendations, and it was publishad in April, 1522 
Before his death Bacon executed a Latin translation. 
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Although the interest is concentrated upon the King it 
is well Bustaiinei ani continuouSi and the movement of 
the narrative as a whole is rapid. The style is gingularly 
clear ani unen cumbercci. Classical turns of phtase 
words used in a smct classical or etymological, sense 
(now obsolete) are much rarer than in the Euays. Long^ 
imaginary speeches put in the mouth of th^ Chancellor 
ani others occasionally betray Latin moicls such as Livy 
and Sallust. The episodes, especially those dealing with 
the adventures of the two Pretenders, Simnel and Warbeck 
('the King was haunted with spiritsi'by the magic and 
curious arts of the Lady Margaret ’), fhe establishment of 
the Star Chamber, Henry’s intervention in the affairs 
of Britain (Brittany), and t^e- wily diplomacy on both 
sides which surrounded this event,- are introduced with 
an abundance of art. A ripple of humour, albeit satu r- 
nine^ ig more conspicuous than in any other of Bacnn's 
wjjckaJL Pithy and poignant sayings, as is the rule in his 
work, keenly stimulate the zest of the reader. 

' Henry tried to get Henry VI. canonized ; but ' the general 
opinion was that Pope Julius was too dear.’ More probably, says 
Bacon, 'the Pope was afraid it would diminish the estimation of 
the honour if there were not a distance kept between innocents 
and saints.’ Justice was well administered in Henry’s time 'save 
where the king was party; save also that the king intermeddled 
too much with meum and tunm. ’ Among his m otives for punishing 
Stanley is enumerated 'the glimmering of a confiscation.’ ‘He 
knew the way to peace was not to seem too desirous to avoid war.’ 
‘ He did not care how cunning they were that he did employ; for 
he thought himself to have the master reach.’ Perkin at Taunton 
is described as 'squinting one eye on the crown and another upon 
the sanctuary’; for 'the rebels’ snowball did not gather as it 
went.’ The king sent a complimentary embassy to Pope Innocent, 

' who knowing himself to he lazy and unprofitable to the Christian 
world was wonderfully glad to hear that there were such echoes of 
him suuudiiig in lemute parts.’ Very good indeed are the analysis 
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At the Bame time the raader’s intsTest is primarily 
gDVBmBi, as it sliDuld bs, by tha art with whichBacon gradu- 
ally unfolds the character of his main figure, the monarch of 
whose nature his comprehension appears to be wellnigh 
perfect. Glonsidered upon its own claims as an explanation 
of events by reference to the feelings and purposes of the 
chief actor, it is, perhaps, a better model than any history 
that has been published since. 

The Nev) Atlantia is an intsTBsting though fragmentary 
example of the voyage imagina/iTe. TIib best spBcimens of this 
literary species are tLose of the wholly or Bemi-satirical order, 
such as Lucian '.8 Vera Hisioriaf More's Utopia, and GulUver’a 
Travels. Bacon's Aflanins is nnf. Hatirieal. but flike Johnaon^a 
R maelaa) speoulative, and it was Bvidantlv designed to s t imulate 
Bclei^ifip apBcnlation, The narrative, as far as it goes, is wel l- 
B ustained, clear^ and admirably wri^ en. An island of human 
paragons is discovered in the North Pacific. This is the New 
Atlantis (to distinguish it from Atlantis, i.e., America), the in- 
habitants of which d slib Brat ely hold aloof from their corrupted 
fellow-men, though they follow thair general proceedings with 
interest through the agency of seorst-servicB s^iss. The island 
appears to be governed by a kind of Scientific Institute, known 
as Solomon’s House. The narrator has a long interview with 
the head of this august body; but after a few remarks upon 
prehLstoric times, interesting as showing the range of Bacon’s 
thought, the colloquy degenerates into a monologue, in which 
the Grand Lama describes the resources of the Institute, which 
seems to have been a sort of combination of World's Fair, 
Crystal Palace, and Jar din des Plantes. Much of this seems 
rather tedious, if not puerile, and is only interesting as showing 
Bacon's real zeal for experimental studies. In the midst of the 
inventory of Solomon's House the fragment abruptly terminates. 

of the motives that led Henry to spare Simnel, and the comparugn 
of Henry, Ferdinand and Louis XL with the Tres Meugi. Dramatic 
in the extreme is the interview between Henry and the ship- 
wrecked Archduke Philip. 
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The work which Baopn rBgarJBd a a tha ane x pi hia intellectna l 
aoliieVBmBnt. tliB great but unfipifllipj] Jnstav/ratio SzienUwrvm , 
ia A sailv fragina ntarY and inBonclttBiva mpimmant - It ia 
wnttBii in Latin, which BDiBDtifi.c men of to-tlav raraly undar- 
|BD {^riBVDUfi^ is Jjacon^B foresight falsified), ani aa a 
BcientifiB synthesiB it is radically wl-ong. 

TJiB.jB mplD tp SciencB aa concBived by Bacon in hia Jn - 
s ttuvraitio ^aQfid was hexagonal, fl^ J b .iluflrTneytfa'B—- a^^grpi^d- 
plan of the gancral scIibiqb, slipw ing the partitio n of th a 
B oi BnlcBiT |2) I'll s' Novum Pr^Lmum Ifra^metita^jy the kay ^ 
op ening the new ins ti’upi ^ nt or meihod of ‘inf^wiryj wIi^pVi waa 
to be Bubstitnted for the old instmmBDt. the OT^ finon of Aristotle 
[i-B., obaervation and experiment to replace ByllogistiD and 
deductive logic). (3) 8y lva Sylvarumf a f ragment of a nnm- 
pr ehensive experimenta l natural history, aa Bay mi^ht hav e 
ter med it, ana corresponding in medern phrase to PrincipleB of 
B ioiopy . 14) i ^cgZa IftteUectuSf a laiTiiBr frotn H-gpHi’iTnBn t fo 
BBiBnLifiagBnBrali7,{i.f T^n funwntten). [5) Procgrp?m "or anticip a- 
tio ns of the Secon d Pliil oa ophy. [ 5^ oientia 
re gard to the facTldiat they were th e tenor of ^e 

thre e iaab sections oan only be described as excBBsi vely vagup. ~ 

The only part of this ambitious fragment with which ttie 
English reader has direct concern is the Be Augmentis, or rather 
the preliminary sketch of it aa written and circulated in English 
under the title Of the Projiciance and AdvanceTnent of Ijca/i’nnng, 
Divine and Hv/nmn |1[)[)5). It has been styled the Portico ol the 
Baconian Systema, but in more exact Elizabethan it is a ‘foule 
draft’ of the ground-plan of the Instauratioj which Bacon sub- 
sequently elaborated and greatly expanded in the Latin De 
Augmentis. It contains some noble passages in vindication of 
the endowment of research in the widest senso of the word. But 
as a whole its logical, abstiact, and convolute periods render it 
task-work to read, and its speciously logical and scientific 
arrangement is not only obsolete but fallacious. Like most of 
Bacon's writings it was esteemed by his contemporaries leas for 
itself than as the work of a Lord Ohancellor and a great patron 
of literature. It attained to the zenith of its fame in the 
eighteenth century, when it was adopted aa the framework of 
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Diderot's EnDyclopid/ie. It may be that the later twentieth 
Dontury will diecDVer pliiloBDphiDal G[ualitieB hitherto ansuBpected 
in a man no Ibbb verBatile and hardly Ibbb able than Lori Bacon, 
Lord Brougham. But the development of phyBicol science has 
greatly tended to discredit Bacon’s apparatus, the more bd Bince, 
unlike Leibniz, Comte, Spencer, and other synthetic systema- 
tizers, of whom he was the precursor, Bacon was at no pains to 
keep in contact with the (far from despicable) science of his own 
day. Crand, therefore, as was the idea. Bacon had not the 
necessaiy ei^uipment for its realization. He seems, indeed, to 
have known practically nothing of that science which he desired 
to advance. He made, no doubt, a few shrewd guesses of his 
own, but in no sense is he a pioneer of scientihc philosophy. 
Credit is due to him for his insistence on the foots that man is 
the servant and interpreter of nature, that truth is not derived 
from authority, and that knowledge is the fruit of experience. 
But such facta to such men as Napier, Gilbert, Harriott and 
Harvey, were already axiomatic. So far from being the 
initiator of the inductive method, practised long before his 
time, notably by Boger Bacon, he did not even understand 
it, or at least his idea of the application of it is one that 
is wholly impracticable. The extent to which Bacon’s claim 
to be an inventor of a philosophic method has been re- 
sented by advanced scientific opinion is well illustrated by a 
passage from an eminent American philosopher.’ Bacon ’never 
produced any great practical result himself^;.Jafe has indeed 
about as much to do with the development^t^f modern science as 
the inventor of the orrery has had tt> do with the discovery of 
the mechanism of the world. Df all the important physical dis- 
coveries there is not one which shows that its author arrived at 
it by means of the Baconian Organon, No man can invent an 
organon for scientific inquiry any more than for the writing of 
tragedies and epics.' *Fow scientific pretenders have made 
more mistakes than Lord Bacon. He rejected the Dopemioan 
system and spoke insolently of its great author; he undertook 
to criticise adversely Cjilberb's treatise, Ee Magnete; he was 


’ Draper, Intellectual Development [Bohn], ii. 2d0. 
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DDcupied in the oondemnatiDn of any invBstigation of final oauBBS, 
while Harvey was deduoiug the circulation of the blood from 
D'Ad^uapendefite'B diBcovery of the valves in the veins ; he was 
doubtful whether instruments were of any advantage, while 
Qalileo was investigating the heavens with a telesoope. Ignorant 
himself of any branch of maLhomatics, he preeumed that they 
were uselBBB in Boience but a few years before Newton achieved 
by their aid his immortal discoveries.’ 

From the genuine pioneers of scientifio thought in his time, 
many of whom he might eaBily have encountered in Britain,^ 
nay, from the very genius of the English language itself, there 
can be no denying that Bacon held himself deliberately aloof. 
In the interest, as he though b, no doubt, of the genuine 
Bdenti^ Activat he spumed the true votaries of science as 
masqueraders, and dismissed them from his thought with a 
contemptuous ^ But enough of these toys.' And this brings us 
back once more to the contradicLoriness and seemmg perversity 
of Bacon's whole career. He liad a vision of what could be 
achieved by men of scienoe. He had a vision of what might be 
performed by wise Btatesmen, and of the rough places which 
might be mads smooth by a good equity lawyer. But he was 
himsslf neither a scientist, nor a great statesman, nor oven a 
just judge. Nor had he any clear notion of how any of the 
great things he thought most desirable should be actually done. 
Hs Baid that knowledge was power, and aimed ostensibly, above 
all, at the advancement of learniug ; but actually he wasted his 
time in the pursuit of riches and titles. Even if he had gained 
power instead of the shadow of it, it is far from certain that he 
would have known what to do with it. We come again to the 
solution of the problem. Intellectually capable of almost any- 

^ For instance, John Napier of Merchision (1650-1517), whose 
epoch-making description ot the Canon of Logarithms appeared in 
1614; William Harvey |157B-1S57) ; Thomas Harriott |155D-1521), 
the wonderful algebraist and astronomer; and William Cilbert 
11540-1603), whose book on the Magnet appeared in 160D. Bacon 
was a little later than Tycho Brahb, but was practically of the 
same generatiDn as Gralileo, Kepler, Do Cans, and Fabricius 
ID’Acquapeudeiite), the pupil of FsHopius. 
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Bacon entirely lacked that esBential quality, which in 
jShakeBpeare dominaieB all hiB other gifts — moral oapacity/ 

§ 7. IlistoricLns, Travellers, General Writers, and other 
Compilers. 

By far the greatest historical work of our period was 
Bacon’s History of Henry VII. Its greatness can be 
estimated when we compare tbe finished work with the raw 
material ont of which it was fashioned — the chronicles, 
namely, of Fabyan, Polydore Vergil, Hall, Holinshed, and 
Stowe. ^Foor and incomplete though these materials were, 
Bacon succeeded so well that he has left later historians 
but little to do. Subsequent researches have but confirmed 
and illustrated the truth of his history in all its main 
features. (The portrait of Henry as drawn by him is the 
original of all the portraits which haye been drawn since. 

The good stories of the reign, such as those 
Henry^VII Morton’s fork, Empson’s fixed determina- 
tion to 'cut another chop’ (<£72 D) out of 
Alderman Sir William Capel, Henry’s rebuke to the Earl 
of Oxford, and Maximilian’s method of marriage by proxy 
with Anne of Brittany, are all related by Bacon, and it is 
amusing to trace how certain of his statements have been 
borrowed, perveiled, and often disfigured by subsequent 
historical compilers. lAs compared with the dull, soulless 
and uncritical compiling of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, the effect of Bacon’s treatment of his ma- 
terials resembled the bringing of a light into a dark room^ 
The objects are there as they were before, but they are 

^ ‘ I doubt whether there ere five lines together to be found in 
Bacon which could be mistaken for Shakespeare, or five linea in 
Shakespeare which could be mistaken for Bacon, by one who was 
famili ar with their several styles, and practised in such observa- 
tions ’ (Spedding). 
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now first illumina.tBi in ^jucb Si wa.j that one can take 
pleasure in distinguishing them. 

BacDn’s History was written upon his emerging from two 
(lays’ sojourn in the Tower. The History of the World, by 
Sir Walter Ealeigh, surely one of the most remarkable 
prodiietions of prison life, was compile! during an imprison- 
ment of some twelve years, in a room which is still pointed 
out to the sightseer, in the same grim fortress. Other 
fruits of this long captivity were The Prerogative of Parlia- 
ments, edited by Milton in 1658, the admirably written 
Three Discourses and Advice to his Son, concerning choice 
of wife an! frien!s, servants, flattery, quarrels, the pre- 
servation of estate, an! the like. 

As typical an Englishman as Si!uey himself of the 
generation that followed Sidney’s was Walter Raleigh — 
even more versatile, a representative of the restless spirit 
of romantic adventure, mixe! with cool practical enterprise, 
that marked the times. He fought against the Queen’s 
enemies by sea in many quarters of the globe; in the 
Netherlands and iu Ireland against Spain ; with the 
Huguenot army against the League in France. Ealeigh 
was from Devonshire, the great nursery of English seamen. 
He was half-brother to the i’amous navigator. Sir Humphrey 
Glilbert, an! cousin to another great captain, Sir Eichard 
Glreuville. He sailed with Giilhert on one of his voyages 
against the Spanish treasure fleet, and iu 1591 he pub- 
lished a report of the fight near the Azores, between G-reu- 
ville’s ship, the ‘Eevengp,’ and fifteen great ships of 
Spain, an action, said Francis Bacon, ' memorable even 


Sir Walter 
Raleigh 
11552 ?-15l8). 


beyond credit, and to the height of some 
heroical fable.’ Ealeigh was active in raising 
a fleet against the Sjjanish Armada of 1588. 
He was present in 1596 at the brilliant action 


in which the Earl of Essex * singed the Spanish King’s 
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bBcLid/ in the harbour of Cadiz. The year before be had 
sailed to Gl-uiana, in search of the fabled 'El Dorado/ 
destroying on the way the Spanish town of San JoslS, in 
the West Indies, and on his return he published his Dis~ 
covery of the Empire of Qniana. In 151)7 he captured the 
town of Fayal, in the Azores. He took a prominent part 
in colonizing Virginia, and he introduced tobacco and the 
potato plant into Europe. In 1633 his career as a courtier 
was blighted. Arrested for consi)iring to enthrone Arabella 
Stuart, he attempted suicide in the Tower. Coke, the 
Attorney- Greneral, set at his trial an example which was 
hardly eclipsed by Jeffreys, and Raleigh was sentenced bo 
death. The death sentence hung over him until 161 B, 
when be was sacrificed, in part as a propitiatory offering to 
Spain, after the failure of an impossibly expedition to 
Gruiana, which he had projected. This aspect of his case 
made Raleigh a popular hero. He was far from popular 
in his own sphere of life, in which his unscrupulous arrog- 
ance had alienated all his associates. Of all Elizabeth’s 
courtiers he was, perhaps, the most gifted and, at the 
same time, the most self-seeking, headstrong, and over- 
weeniiigly ambitious. His career exhibits a mixture, ex- 
traordinary even for that time, of poet, scholar, buccaneer, 
and spoiled child of Fortune. As Ben Jonson said of him, 
not unjustly, he ‘ esteemed more of fame than conscience.’ 

Raleigh’s magnum opus. The History of the World, written 
by the express encouragement of Prince Henry, though 
some of its 'sauce' in censuring kings stuck evilly m 
James’s throat, was published in 1B14.^ It is scarcely r. 
history at all, in the modern sense of the word, but & 
series of dissertations on law, theology, mythology, magic, 

^ The stupendous History of De Thou, the first eighteen books 
of which appeared in 1B04, may probably have stimulated Baleigh 
in the elToit of compobitiDU. 
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war, and the ideal form of ^oYemment, which seeniB in 
Raleigh’s opinion to have approximated to what 
we should now call a strict oligarchy. Inter- 
spersed with this, however, is an extraordinarily 
diffuse narrative of the rise and fall of the successive 
World Empires. The briefest possible analysis of the 
chapters of Book I. will give some idea of Raleigh’s 
method of progression: 


Chapter I, in fifteen sections deals with the creation and pre- 
servation of the world, cloBely following the Mosaic account. 
II. Df man’s estate. III. Fifteen long ssotions on the position of 
Paradise, with an elaborate map of the district. IV. Deals with 
the trees in the garden. Query, was the tree of linowledge a 
kind of fig ? V. Treats of the longevity of the patriarchs, exhibit- 
ing a vast amount of reading, and citing the case of the Countess 
of Desmond. YIII. Of Noah’s flood. — A good example of 
Raleigh’s semi-rationalizing way of dealing with Scripture 
history. It must be distinguished from Deucalion’s and other 
floods, in Egypt and elsewhere. Could it have been foreseen by 
the astrologers of the day? Where was the ark built? What 
was its motive power ? How are we to estimate its real size ? 
Were common or geometrical cubits employod? Were fish 
taken in the ark 7 Having settled this point to his own satis- 
faction, he proceeds to deal rather more bripfly with such topics 
as bow the ark was provisioned and lighted. Rejecting wibh 
scorn the theory that it was illuminated by a huge carbuncle, 
he addresses himself BerioUBly to the ijiiestion, where did the 
ark repose at the conclusion of the Flood ? It is satisfactory to 
know that he had the assistance of his chaplain and of other 
nice casuists and learned men in the Tesolution of these delicate 
problems, many of which seem to befit the humour of Tom 
Fame rather than that of a book informed as a whole by a 
piety BO genuine that it is often difficult to reconcile with the 
legend of Raleigh’s sceptical and ‘atheistic ' early manhood. 

The first book in twelve extensive chapters only takes us as far 
as Semiromis. The second treats at enormous length of the 
Bvents treated in Exodus, and smbraoes altogether the period 
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firDin Abraham to the dastraBtiDii of JeroBalem by Nebaohad- 
nBzzar and to the reign of Nnma Fompilina. The third book 
with comparative brevity takes ub down to the battle of Mantinea, 
and the fourth condudes in seven chapters with the death of 
Pyrrhus. In the fifth and last Balcii^h gives somewhat fuller 
treatment to the Funic Wars (a subject upon which he had aid 
from Ben Jonson), Antioclius and the conQUBSt of Greece by 
Lucius Aemilias Paiilus. He had got into the middle of the 
‘Fourth Great Monarohy ’ of the world. The preface and the 
conclusion are noble examples of Elizabethan prose, and the 
book ends with the oft- [quoted apostrophe to Death — a finale 
almost as glorious and as celebrated as that of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ITivi Burial. As a monument his Kisiwy resembles 
one of those ancient, huge and fragmentary zasira, hard to un- 
derstand at a first approach and needing the archaeological 
passion of a King or a Boach Smith laboriously to interpret. 


A somewhat similar niche in our literary annals is 
occupied by Kuolles’s Turkish History 
Richard Enolles, of Cold Ashby, North- 
amptonshire, graduated at Lincoln Col- 
lege in July, 1570, and was elected a fellow of his college, 
whence he was summoned by the founder, the benevolent 
Sir Boger Manwood, to take charge of the grammar 
school at Sandwich. There during ten years, with Man- 
wood to encourage him, he worked at a Gensrall Historic 
of the Ottoman Turks, from the earliest times down to his 
own day. This was published in folio with portraits of the 
Sultans and a dedication to the new King in If) 03 ; and 
six or seven editions of this huge tome appeared during 
the BBYenteeuth century. Knolles got his information 


largely from a Latin History of the Turks published at 
Frankfort in 1596. His book is celebrated on account of 


the eulogies which it drew from Dr. Johnson, Hallam, 
Southey, and from Byron, who declared that he probably 
owed bis love for oriental colouring largely, in the first in- 
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stance, to the pleasure he derive i from reading old Enollps. 
Pure, nervDUB, elevated, and clear are the somewhab 
random, hut not wholly undeserved epithets of eulogy 
which Johnson bestowed upon Knolles and his prose 
style. 


Sir John Hayward, bom atFdixstow about 1554, was educatBl 
T li TT at Pembroke College, Cambridge. His History 

First Year of Henry IV. appeared in 1599, 
and being designed to some extent in support of 
the pretensions of Essex, got him into grave trouble with 
Elizabeth. But he obtained James's favour by his strong 
advocacy of the divine right theory, and he was, with Camden, 
one of the historiographers appointed to the Ring’s College at 
Chelsea. He also had a good practice as a lawyer in the Court 
of Arches, and was knighted by the king in 1519. His best 
effort was probably his I/ife amd Radgne of King Edward the 
published in 1539. His ambition to display a brilliant literary 
manner, based upon study of Livy and Tacitus, exceeded his 
powers, and even more his grasp of the subject matter. He 
introduces imaginary speeclies in a most reckless manner, and 
has no idea of perspective. But he is interesting as having 
made it a definite aim to get out of the track of the older 
clironiclers.^ His ornate periods and antitheses come as a 
relief after the baldness of Holinshed and Stowe, and are a step 
unmistakably forward in the direction of Clarendon. 

William Camden studied at Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s 
, School, and Dxford, until in 1575 he be- 
11551-1523) came second master at Westminster. His 
Britannia was completed in 1585 (englished 
by Holland, 1510), and its fame assured him the head- 
mastership at Westminster in 1593, while in 1597 he became 
ClarencBUx Hing-at-Arms. His Remains concerning Britadn 
appeared in 1595, and his Annals of EUzaheih in 1G15 [Se- 
cond Fart, London, 1527). These materials were drawn 


' ’The last of the Chronicles proper, that of Sir Richard Baker, 
was publishei rather after our period, in 1541. 
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largBlj from the Ootton Library, from the owner of which he 
recaived great assistance in his work. His short autohio- 
graphical MEmorabilia [apud Oamdeni Episi.) were not pub- 
lished until many yeuT.^ after his death, in 1B91. He numbered 
among his friends nearly all the learned men of the day. To- 
wards the close of his life he founded the Camden History Chair 
at Oxford, appointing as first Professor the learned Degory 
Whsare (1579-1 [j47), who published in 1623 a Latin treatise on 
the study of history. Camden was buried in this same year 
with heraldic lion ours in the Abbey. Except for his frag- 
mentary Rema/ina he wrote habitually in Latin, but his English 
prose, when we encounter it, is clear, perspicuous, and good. 
Among the scholars whom Camden’s work most directly inspired 
was Eichard Garew (1555-162D), the translator of Tasso, who 
became associated with Cotton, Selden and Spelman, at the 
Antiquaries* Society, and who produced in his Swrvey of Oorn- 
maZZ, published in IQ D2, one of the masterpieces of our earlior 
topographical literature. 

John Stow, the great antiquary, by original profession atailor, 
was bom in London in 1525 and died there in 
or StoWB^ 1BD5. In 15BI) he brought out his Annala of 
11525-1BD5) ^wyZnncZ, afterwards known as his D^7’ontcZB. His 
Swrvey ofLondonyraa puhlishrdin 15'JB, and again 
in 16D3. He wrote with the naked and unadorned plainness of 
a Defoe. He digressail freely, and devoted to the Tudor reigns 
nearly half the space of his Annah from the earliest times. He 
moralizes a great deal but criticises never, and he conveys with- 
out stint from his predecessors, as they had done from the older 
chroniclers. Holinshed had done the same. In this way 
Shakespeare had the benefit of a sort of Homeric tradition on 
which to base his Histonea. Lator chroniclers and surveyors, 
BUoh as Thornbury and Enight, liavo followed the same sym- 
pathetic and BDonomiD plan. The Survey of London (1598) is 
an invaluable guide-book to Elizabethan London, its rivers, 
bridges, customs and streets. It was revised and brought up to 
date early in the eighteenth oentnry. 

Much of the information contained in the Swrvey was con- 
vey ed piotorially by Balph Agas (d. 1Q21) in his celebrated 
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plan of London and WeftminatBr, ezeontsd probably abont 
1591. 

Another tailor, another oonBcientioUB ohronielBr and diligent 
map-maker after the pattern of Stow and Agas, waH the laborious 
John Speed (1652-1629), whoso niatory of Great BHiaine (1511, 
2nd ed. 1623), extending to the union of England and Scotland 
in one monarchy under James L, was published in 1511. Samuel 
Daniel the poet was the compiler of a lengthy and somewhat 
pretentious Hiatorie of England |1512-1B) from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of Edward 111. in 1377. 

Most of these historical enterprises were aided and 
abetted, through the medium of his great 
B^^otton unrivalled library, by Sir Eobert 

[1571-1631). ^fuce Cotton, a baronet, whose unusual dis- 
tinction in those days of possessing three 
names was due to the adoption of the name of Bruce 
— a supposed ancestor — mainly out of compliment to 
Bruce’s Stuart successor, James 1. Educateil at West- 
minster, under Damden, and at Trinity, Cotton was the 
moving spirit of the Did * Society of Antiquaries,’ which 
(founded by Archbishop Parker) flourished between 1572 
and 1594, and met in close association Camden, Selden, 
Speed, and other scholars. He was the special patron 
of Speed, while Jonson, Bacon, and Camden were his 
frequent guests and library inmates. Cotton only pub- 
lished (in 1527) a Eaigne of Henry III. His fame is 
due to his indefatigable zeal as a collector of old docu- 
ments. His library, a veritable El Dorado to antiquarian 
students from Savile and Selden to Heame and Madox, 
was, after many vicissitudes, lodged in the British Museum 
in 1753. The books of MBS. were arranged in the original 
library in fourteen presses, each of which was surmounted 
by a bust. The busts include the twelve Julian Emperors, 
together with Cleopatra and Faustina, and each press was 
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aamecl after one of these personageB — a Bystem of nomen- 
clature which is still retains i. 

More famous even than the * Cottonian' is the ‘Bod- 
leian’ — another imperishable monument of the love for 
sound learning that flourished in the Age of Shakespeare. 

Sir Thomas Bodley [154e5-1513) studied at G-eneva and 
Magdalen GoUege, Dxford. eventually be- 
coming a fellow of Merton. He studied 
11545-1913). Hebrew, acquired several moiern languages, 
and was extensively employed upon diplo- 
matic errands abroad. In 159B he wrote a formal letter 
to the Vice- Chancellor of Dxford, offering to found the 
library which is still known as Bodley's. Donations of 
books poured in from all quarters; the library was 
solemnly opened on November 8th, ldD2, and the first cata- 
logue appeared in 1 5D5.^ It w^.s practically the first public 
library of the kind in Europe. 


Among the minor Bcholar-antiquBriBB may just be mentioned 
Minor AlberioD G-entili, the great jurist, who oarae from 
Antiquaries settled in this eeuntry in 159D, and 

John Guillim (1555-1521), the first soholar, per- 
hapa, thoroughly to syatematize and illustrate the soiBnoe of 
heraldry in England. Other pioneer efforts of a similar kind or 
upon kindred themes may be diseovered by referring to our 
DhronologiDal Table. Among these lesser antiquaries, who 
greatly stimulated each other in their researches, we must not 
wholly overlook Sir Simonds D’Ewes [1652-1550), a great MS. 


' The Tercentenary of ‘Bodley’ was celebrated at Dxford, 9th 
October, ldD2. Sea^isfaEj OxoniensiB [Oxford, 1902). Rival collec- 
tions to Bodley’s were already beginning to make a distinctive mark. 
Thus WB ore told that decil’s library was the best for histofy ; 
D’Ewes’sforlaw ; Walsingham’s for policy ; Arun del’s for heraldry ; 
Cotton’s for antiquity ; and Ussher’s fer divinity. (Bee Disra^, 
A^Miiiea qf LUerature^ 1959, ii. 295.) 
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oollBDtorand fnend nf Cotton, who wrote a very valuable journal 
of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(published not until 1SB2). His collBctions were Bold to Harley 
and are now in the British Museum. Another figure in this 
particular group was John Weaver (1676-1B32), antii^nary and 
verse epigrammatist, a loving seholar of Cambridge and early 
tfelebrator of the Glranta, who foregathered with Cotton, D’Ewes, 
Spelman, Selden, and the herald Augustine Yin Dent, and dedi- 
cated to Charles I. in 1581 his huge and valuable folio of 
Ancient Funerall Mvnvments (many sinoe his time defaced or 
destroyed, hence the great archaeological interest of this book). 
In a lower grade was John derard (1645-1512), noted traveller, 
herbalist, and gardener to Burghley at Theobalds, who dedicated 
his famous Herhall (the original of Culpeper’s and other more 
familiar compilations) to his noble patron in 1697.^ 

^ Among the diarists of the period should be noted, in addition 
to Camden and Bodley, Sir Hobert Naunton |1553-1535), whose 
sketches of Elizabeth’s courtiers were published in 1641 as Frag- 
menta Megalia} liobert Carey |156D-1539), afterwards Earl of 
Monmouth, whose vivaciDUs account of the BomeA\hat indecent 
haste with which he brought the good news of the death of 
Good Queen Bess to her successor was committed to a little 
book of MzmuirSj forgotten for many years and only published 
at the instance of Horace Walpole in 1759 ; D’Ewes, whose diaries, 
ranging from 1521 to 1624, were first published in 1845 ; Dr. John 
Dee 11527-1 508), the famous astrologer and alchemist ; John Gerard 
(d. 1537), the Jesuit, who wrote an account of the Gunpowder 
Plot; Simon Forman (1552-1611), the quack astrologer, who re- 
cords in his notes afternoons spent in witnessing Mci>cbzt\ Win- 
ter's Tale, and Cymbeline; Sir James Melville 11535-1617), whose 
Memoirs of his own life and part in Scots history were first pub- 
lished in 1583; and John Manningham |d. 1522), of the Middle 
Temple and of Bradbourne, Kent, who listened to and reported 
sermons with the diligence of his great successor, John Evelyn, 
discussed the Queen’s illness with her physician. Dr. Parry, collected 
gossip in the Temple Hall, retailed personal anecdotes of benchers 
and judges, and, not least, went to plays, making the notable 
entry on February 2nd, 15D1-2: ’At our feast wee had a play 
called 2'wdve Night or What you WiLV 
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Three luminaries of learning, rather than hellos lettrew, 
come well wibhin Dur period in the persons of Spelman, 
TTssher, and Selden. Sir Henry Spelman, of Congham, 
Norfolk, and Trinity, Oambridge, wrote his Aspilogia on 
coat-armour about 1595. An interest in armour indicated 


his early antiquarian bent. In 1613 he wrote 
his tract, Be non tem&randis EccIbbUs, against 
I15B4-1541). lay impropriation of churches and church 

property — a book which produced a great im- 
pression on its appearance, and was expanded by the author 
into his great work (published many years later) on Sacrilege. 
These studies well illustrate his recondite learning, ecclesi- 
astical and legal. By 1526 he had achieved the first part 
of his noted Old Latin and Anglo-Saxon Uloasary. He 
subsequently founded a lectureship in Anglo-Saxon at 
Cambridge. 

James XJssher, Archbishop of Armagh, one of the earhest 
scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, 1594, 
IbTb)^^ known early for his patristic learning, 

his zeal as a book collector, and as an Irish 
antiquary. In 1513 he wrote a Latin work intended to 
carry on the argument of Jewel’s Apologia. He did much 
manuscript work, and Selden calls him 'ad miraculum 
doctus/ while the learned Dr. Glordon says that to estimate 
his labours aright would be the work of a company of 
experts. His great books on the antiquities of the British 
Churches, the origin of episcopacy, on the annals of the 
world, and the Hebrew text of the Bible were, however, 
mostly issued, not in our period, but during the Common- 
wealth. His chronology is still the standard adopted in 
editions of the English Bible. 

Dssher was, perhaps, even surpassed in learning by the 
great jurist, J ohn Selden, a native of West Tarring, Sussex, 
and a student of Chichester, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 
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John Selden 
( 1584 - 1554 ). 


Hia leBiTnBd tastes axe indicate! by bis friends — Camden, 
Cotton, Jonson, Chapman, Drayton, Bacon, 
and Twysden. After some learned studies in 
legal archaeology, on single combat [Duello) 
Titles of honour, and the Jews in England (this last 
for Purchas), he produced in 1517 his great work on 
The History of Tythea, dealing in great detail with their 
origin and development in England, and expressing doubts 
as to the divine right of the clergy to exact them, which 
gave serious offence in high q^uarters, leading to a summons 
before the Court of High Commission, and the temporary 
suppression of the book, though the learning which it dis- 
played greatly interested the King. This was the beginning 
of much persecution suffered by Selden for his outspoken- 
ness in troubled times. He survived until 1654, but the Table 
Talk, through the medium of which the marvellous range 
and alertness of his mind can be perceived by all, was not 
published until 1689. A shrewd, cynical, sarcastic, but 
not unkindly observer of men and things, he went straight 
to the heart of his subject, and his command of humorous 
illustration and racy vernacular was scarcely surpassed by 
Swift. His reply to the suggestion that the Holy Glhost 
presided at general councils — to the effect that the odd 
man was in truth the Holy Ghost — is a good example of 
the neatness and condensation of his humour. His learn- 
ing, like that of Bacon, often blossomed in the wisdom of 
home truth. 

Of more purely literary interest is Sir Henry Wotton. 

Born at Bocton or Bought on Hall, Kent, in 
^wStQ^ CoUegB met [Jeiitili 

11568 - 1539 ). Donne. His Latin was eminently good, 

but Wotton himself was influenced by his 
kinsman Francis Bacon, and gave the preference to scien- 
tific speculations. After Oxford, between 159 D and 1599, 
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he trayellBi, yisiting Venice ani Bdiub, where he ha3 
acquaintance with the celebrated and formidable con- 
troyersialist Bellarmine, and with the English Cardinal 
Allen. During 1593 he spent some time at H-eneya 
under the roof of Isaac Casaubon and so mastered 
French in addition to his Italian, and collected material 
for his most considerable prose treatise, The State of 
0hriste7Ldi)m, not published before 1657. In 16 Oil, to 
escape any suspicion of complicity in Essex’s dangerous 
doings, he revisited Italy. While at Florence he em- 
braced an opportunity which was afforded him of enter- 
ing upon a career of diplomacy, being despatched on \i 
mission from Ferdinand de Medici to James VT., and 
introduced to James at Stirling under the incognito of 
Ottayio Baldi. In the following year, after his accession, 
James gays his old acquaintance ‘Baldi,’ as he playfully 
called him, a choice of diplomatic appointments, and 
Wotton, now Sir Henry, selected the embassy at Venice — 
as least likely to be ruinous. On his way out, at Augsburg, 
he wrote the punning aphorism in a friend’s album, that 
an ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country. [Later in life he exhorted a 
beginner in his former trade to tell the truth always, 
for, said he, you shall never be believed.) From Venice, 
whence he was recalled in December, iSld, he wrote 
many of his most interosl'ng letters [the first really 
agreeable familiar letters in English), and projected a 
History of the Republic. Attacked by the unscrupulous 
Scioppius, who used his Augsburg epigram as a weapon 
against him with James I., Wotton had to explain his wit- 
ticism to the King. In 162 D he was sent to Vienna, and it 
was while negotiating there that he formed that chivalrous 
attachment to the ‘ Winter Queen ’ (Elizabeth of the 
Palatinate) which was the romance of his life; and it was 
bo celebrate her perfections that he wrote in lC2d his lyric^ 
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Fdu meaner hsauties of ths night, the perfume of which 
will always cliii^ to his name. Eietired in 1S22 with 
depleted purse to England, it was with diiEculty that in 
1624 he secured the Provostship of Eton — no rich post, 
though specially coveted by Bacon — but a ijuiet haven of 
retreat for his declining days. At Eton he was popular, the 
friend of that hihliotheca anihulans, the " ever memorable’ 
John Hales, and a fellow-cnthusiasb of the angle with 
Izaak Walton, who in 1651 edited the Reliquiae Wottoni- 
anae. Wotton himself is said to have projected a Life of 
Donne, and a Book on Angling. Neither appeared, but 
we have of his 'Elements of Architecture,’ 'A Survey of 
Education,’ ' Characters ’ of one or two historical person- 
ages, Letters, and some 'Aphorisms on Education,’ said 
flO have been collected in part by Bacon. No literary form 
was more suited to Wotton’s genius, and these aphorisms 
are of rare excellence. Like the character writing of Dver- 
buiy and Earle, such a form of literary exercise was in 
thorough harmony with the sententious tendencies of the 
silver age of our English Benaissance. And in Wotton’s 
case his antecedents all combined to perfect him in the art 
of pithy and pregnant diction. His prose is thus interesting, 
though he survives more vitally as the pioneer of elegant 
Letters, as the author of three celebrated poeuis, as the 
enthusiast for Oomus and counsellor of Milton in regard to 
penaieri stretii, and in the delicate traits of oil Izaak’s 
beautiful Life. 

The reBBTVB strength that was latent in onr VBmacnlar prose 
at thB pBiiod Bould be illustratBd almost without limit from the 
State Papers of Elizabeth. All we can possibly do hers, merely 
to give some idea of the richness of the held, is to selBct a few 
of the papers dealing with one single subject, viz.: Ireland, then 
almost more than now the great topic of pnblio controversy and 
dismiBsiDn. Passing by the wonderfully vivid anonymoas tb'- 
port on Ireland, quoted very largely by Froude (and printed 
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first in the Irish ToliimB of tbs Did BaDord Seriss of Staie Papers 
of Hsnry YIll., 11 ydIs., 183D-41), we ooms in rapid BUDCBBsion 
to Sidnsy’a TigDrous Stats Fapar in defencB of his father's 
administration as ViDeroy; to the dstailed historical reports on 
Irish affairs written hy Sir John Davies [A Discoverie of the 
State of Irelamd, 1613) and Fynes Moiyson (his aDconnt of 
Tyrone’s BebeUion in 1617); to the prose dialogne entitled 
A View of the State of Ireland, by the poet Spenser ; to Bacon’s 
Gcrtwin Oonsiderations touching the Plcvntaiion w Irelamd, 15D9, 
in which he deprecates excess of paper government; and to Sir 
Thomas Stafford’s wonderfully clear, oomprehensive, and im- 
partial desoription of Ireland and its affairs in PacataHiherma., 
that is, Ireland appeased and reduced after the late wars, first 
printed in 1633. 

The most important of these for our purpose is A Yieu) of the 
Staie of Ireland, ‘ Dialogue wise between Eudoxus and Irenaeus,’ 
written by Edmund Spenser in 1695-5 and licensed in 169B. 
Eudoxus is the questioner and reasoner, while Irenaeus 
(Spenser himself) holds forth at length on the history, customs, 
and present condition of Ireland. He even gives derivations 
of words that puzzle his interlocutor. Irenaeus admits that 
the ohiefest abuses are grown from the 'lawless English,' but 
he depicts a terrible state of affairs, and as a solution he can 
suggest only stem severity and a complete military settlement 
or plantation of the whole country, in place of scattered garri- 
sons. The style of the dialogue is flawlessly clear, and the 
tendency frankly instructive : there is no florid ornament, no 
playing with words; the poet here shows himself master of a 
method of prose exposition, which gams in impressiveness from 
the fact of its simplicity. 

Among the scholastic writers, successors of Aschom and 
Elyot, one of the chief places is occupied by a 
remarkable educational theorist, Bichard Mul- 
caster, an Eton and King’s man, first master 
of Merchant Taylors (1651), who brought out 
in 1581 his Poeitiona Donceming the Tradwing I/p of OhUdren. 
Mulcaster was a great enthusiast for the English tongue, though, 


Richard 

Mulcaster 

( 1531 - 1511 ). 
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unhappily, hs was almost as rnnceitful in his use of it as Don 
Armado. But his educational thBories were greatly in adyanoe 
of his age. He was exceptionally enlightened on the subject of 
physical training. He recommends that ihe lowest forms should 
be Bmallest and should be handed over to the most, instead of 
the least, experienced masters. He would hays taught his 
young pupils to read and write their own language, to draw, to 
sing, and to play some musical instrument, before they com- 
menced Latin — a most daring innovator in this no less than in 
his desire to educate the Elizabethan girl as carefully as her 
brother. Another book of some interest on the subject of sehool 
i'eaohing was the Ludua Literariua of John Brinsley, published 
in 1S12.' The Eeadie Wa/y to LeamB the Latine, in which Sir 
Richard Oarew (d. 1543) anticipates many modem language 
teachers by postponing grammar to much rendering backward 
and forward, though written at this time, was not printed until 
1564. 

A link between academic learning and travel is found in three 
interesting economic writers: Thomas Mun (1571-1641), who 
found a supporter in Edward Missel den, wrote several treatises 
on the balance of trade, Mun’s first D is coierse of Trade appearing 
in 1521, and Misselden's ^ee Trade iu 1522. Both Mun and 
Misselden were merchants, and their economic ideal (which, 
known as the ' Mercantile Theory/ held the field until the 
advent of Adam Smith) was to 'sell to strangers yearly more 
than we oonsume of theirs in value.' Both contended that 
foreign trade should be unrestricted as long as this indispensable 
surplus of exports was maintained. Getlray Malynes, a mint- 
master of Flemish extraction, held, on the contrary, that trade 
and exchanges should be strictly controlled by government, and 
that some sort of staple system should be revived. These views 
he expounded at length in OoriBuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria, 1622. 


' In the form of a dialogue between two schoolmasters, Spou- 
deus and PhiJoponus, with a preface by Brinsley’s relative by 
marriage, Bishop HalL A second edition of this suggestive book, 
which expands the ideas of Ascham and Mulcaster, especially in 
regard to ' double-translation/ appeusd in 1627i 
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As might ho expectsd in the first generation of English 
cirBiimnayi gators ani seamen adventurers of every kindp 
the travel literature of the period is abundant. Most 
of it is [juite outside our present range. The narratives 
and descriptions of Virginia and New England alone 
(headed by those of the redoubtable Captain John Smith) 
would need almost a whole chapter to enumerate. Many 
of these travellers’ tales, as we see in the case of the Die- 
coverie of the Bermudas, were eagerly absorbed by the 
dramatists, ever ready for new materials and fresh sensa- 
tions. The majority of them were collected by the two 
arch-compilers of geographical literature, Hahluyt and 
Furchas. Bi chard Hakluyt, of Westminster and Christ 
Church, brought out his chief work. The 
PriwcipaZ Ifaviffations, Voyages, and Dia- 
coveriea of the English Nation, in 1589, 
enlarged in a second edition (not without some weakening) 
to the three well-known volumes of 1598, 1599, and 160D. 
It is a vast and not unskilfully constructed edifice of 
borrowed records, documents, and voyagers’ narratives, 
including such famous voyages as those of Willoughby, 
Jenkinson, Frobisher, Davis, Gilbert, Hawkins, and Drake. 

Hakluyt’s own writing is vigorous, and his summaries 
are spirited and energetic, but the aims of prose style in 
his Work are necessarily subordinated to those of research. 
A successor of somewhat inferior calibre was found in 
Samuel Furchas (1577-1626), of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
parson of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, whose great collection of 
voyages, Purchas hia Pilgrvmea, was published in four quarto 
volumes, 1525, an avowed continuation of Hakluyt, but 
executed with less care and judgement. In a previous 
work, called his Pilgrimage, Furchas had digested a kind 
of gazetteer. Four lines in this at least are famous : 
'In Xaindu did Cublai Can build a stately pallace, enoom- 
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poiBsing 15 miles of pluiinB ground .... and in the mildest 
thereof a sumptuous pallace of pleasure.’ It would be in- 
teresting to expand upon the yarns of some of these sea- 
dogs; but for the most diverting and individuah and 
therefore the most literary, of the single narratives, we 
must turn to some of the landfarers, among whom pre- 
eminent stand Fynes Moryson, Thomas Doryate, and Wil- 
liam Lithgow. 


Fynes Moryson, a Lincolnshire and FeterhonsB man of good 
p ^ family, obtained licence to travel in 159D, and 

I16B5-1B3D) after a long process of leave-taking sailed from 
the Thames on an extended ooursB of travel on 
May 1st, 1691, Merely to enumerate the chief places in his 
itinsrary would occupy a large octavo page. 

He set out from Hamburg under somewhat unfavourable 
auspioBS, for the English, owing to commercial rivalry, were 
exceedingly unpopular in North Hermany just then. But 
Moryson was not a sensitive traveller; he went on to Dresden, 
Nuremberg and Augsburg, then double! back by Btrasburg to 
Amsterdam andLeyden, where he sojourned as a student; so to 
Danzig, Copenhagen, Cracow, Vienna, Fadua and VenioB, of 
whioh he gives a plan with minute details. Duriog 1693 hs 
tramped from Bimini to Naples (map) and so back to Borne, 
where he obtained from Cardinal Allen, and did 

the antiquities of the place in the most thorough and con- 
Bcienti DUS manner. Like his modem successors he divides his 
tour of inspection into ' days.’ He returns by way of Florence, 
Benoa (map), Verona, Berne, Geneva, where he saw Beza in 
1696, Nancy, Metz, Fans (map), Dieppe and Dover. He re- 
turned almost penniless, and we have an amusing pictore of a 
BuspiciouB servant, tugging at ths tattered cloak of the weather-' 
beaten Ulysses as he leaps up the stairs to his sister’s apartment, 
until by the lady's embraces the indignant retainer perceived 
who the uncBTemonious stranger was. Whereupon, says 
Mrayson, 'he stole back as if he had trodden upon a snake.' 
Next year he took a fresh route to Venice, and thence visited 
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Ba^sa, Cyprus and JerusalBin, returning by Constantinople. 
In 169B he visitei Erlinburgh and the North, and the first part 
of his travel- diary ends with a long disquisition on foreign 
coinages- The ssoond part is occupied with the last three years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, when he was drawn to Ireland by hope of 
preferment, and gives a full account of Tyrone’s rebellion. A 
third part deals with travelling in general, and provides the 
traveller with a large choice of precepts; it oompares the 
national traits of the various countries, and shows how many 
proverbial expressions are common to all. It deals with coaches, 
horses, and other means of transport, architectural features, 
varieties of diet (on which Moryson lays the greatest possible 
stress), apparel, and public policy. The itinerary, which was 
not actually published until 1B17, was written by Moryson 
slowly and at leisure to please himself. He wrote it first in 
Latin, then turned it into English, and finally re-wrote and 
greatly condeused it. It was written professedly for unex- 
perienced travellers, not for ‘ cuiioua wits who can indurs 
nothing but extractions and quint easenoeB.' The result is a 
straightforward and clear narrative, full of queer stories and en- 
tertaining sidelights upon the social life of the day. The obstaolo 
to the present day reader is the enormous length of the abbreviated 
wnrk ; Fart I. containing 295 folio pages, Fart II., 301 pages, 
and Fart III., 292 pages.' Moryson died on February 12 bh, 1530. 

Thomas Doiyate, a son of the rector of Odcombe, near 
Yeovil, was educated at Oxford, but 
failed to take a degree, and having 
thus disappointed his father, who had 
designed him for a fat benefice in Somerset, he drifted 
to tbs Court, and became a hanger-on in the suite of 
Prince Henry. At Court we hear that he throve as a 
buffoon, and became almost a rival to ' our cousm Archie’ 
Armstrong. His appearance was one of unrivalled whimsi- 
cality, his head resembling a sugar- cone in shape, and his 
style of discourse that of Don Armado in Lovbb Ldbov/r'a 

‘ A fourth part has just been edited from a MS. at C. C. C., 
Oxford, by Charles Hughes {Sfhakespearc'a Europe, 1B03). 
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Lo$t. In 1SD7, in imitation of the stoiy in Boccacdlo, the 
Dourtiers shut him up in a trunk ani introiucBil him in a 
MasquB before the King, much to the delight of the spec- 
tators. Sweetmeats and Gorjate, says Fuller, made up the 
last course at all Court entertainments. He was an anvil 
upon which the courtiers tried their wit ; but sometimes the 
anvil returned the hammer as hard knocks as it received. 
By means of his compliances at Court he seems to have 
scraped a small sum together, and early in 1508, in ac- 
coriance with a long-standing ambition, he set out to 
Odcombe, preparatory to leaving England for a tour of 
travel through Europe. Like Sterne he expatiated after 
his return upon the great benefit to be derived by young 
men of station from foreign travel. 

Hb embarked at Dover on 14th May, 16DB, and rsaohed 
Oalais after a seven-hour passage, but not until he remarks, 
'I had varnished the exterior parts of the ship with the 
exoremental ebullitions of my tumultuous stomach, as desir- 
ing to satiate the gormandising paunches of the hungry had- 
docks.* His account of what he saw in Paris and St. Denis 
may be oompared to advantage with the descriptions of two 
Dontemporary travel-recorders — one in verse and the other in 
prose — Bichard Corbet and Peter Heylin. He crossea Mont 
Denis and observes Booh Melon, ' said to be the highest moun- 
tain of all the Alps, saving one. Borne told me it was 14 
miles high and it is covered with a very micro cosm of olouds. 
The waies were exceeding uneasie, wonderful hard, all stony 
and full of intricate windings and turnings. So to Cremona, 
whore he noted a very curious invention or engine.^ Besides 
fans, he says the inhabitants do cany other fine things of 
a far greater price, that will cost at least a ducat, which they 
commonly call in their Italian tongue umbrellas; that is, 
things that minister shadow unto them for shelter against the 
scorching heat of the sun. These are made of leather some- 
thing answerable to the form of a little canopy and hooped in 
the inside with divers little wooden hoops, that extend the 
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nmbrBlla in s prstty DompaBB,' EvenlinBlly to VeniBB by 
Mantna, where he wooll hava likai to end hia dayB in divine 
meditation, but for two raasoxis, 'the ^roBse idolatry of the 
people' and the 'Idyb of Odcombe, in SomBrsat.’ Hia book of 
travel was issned in folio by Wm. Hall in 1611 as Doryats 
Drudfliics HastiJ/y Galled up, with a [^uaini angravad title and 
no Ibbb than two hundred pages of prefatory mattari mainly 
bnrlBB^nBvarBBB by Coryata's courtly friends and patrons, Bub- 
Bequantly isBued saparataly as the Ddcomliwn Banquet^ with 
other fantastio titles. 

Tha Bemi-ironioal applause which graetad hia great folio had 
Bcaroely died away whan in Dotobar, 1512, Doryata sat out on his 
mors extandad Toyaga. Ha Bailed first to ConatantmoplB, visited 
ZantB and the plains of Troy, Jerusalam, Damascus and Aleppo, 
whence he took a caravan to Ispahan and Lahore. He frequently 
toiled on foot, and must have depended largely upon aims, for 
between Aleppo and Agra he flays (in the brief narrative of this 
journey printed by Furchas) that he disbursed no more than dB3 
in all, and ten BhillingB of that was filched from him by two cozen- 
ing Armenians. After strange advanturas in India, where he was 
kindly treated by Sir Thomas Hoe and the English colony, and 
pres anted with money by the Q-reat Mogul, he was carried off 
by a fever at Surat in Deoamber, 1517. 

Goryate's book is usharad in by such a mad rout of fopperies 
and buffoonerieB that one expects to find in it BDarcely even what 
the title suggests, but a eruda prototype of the Tramn/p Ahroad, 
with obsolete jests and archaic witticisms, and without a spark 
of real insight. Yet this is far from being tha case. Dooasion- 
ally, it is true, there is a surfeit of deliberate fooling. But 
nothing eould be farther from the staple of the book than mere 
empty buffoonery. The narrative is for the most part set forth 
with an nnvamish ad simplicity, and in evident good faith. The 
traveller states plainly and accurately what he saw, and the 
marvels that he oooasionally interpolates are all frankly given 
upon hearsay evidence alone. It is, in short, on honest book, 
ftil fillin g its purpose of telling a straightforward tale of travel — 
one of the first and by no means the least interesting of guide 
books to the Qrand Tour. 
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Mdtb veracionB in appearanoe, thongh pTobably not in reality, 
1 . , and in Bome respeDts BOaroely Ibbb diverting 

)l5™lB45)^^ than the OruddUes of Dory ate, is Lithgow’s 
The Totall Biacowrse of the Bare Adventures 
and painefiiU PeregrvnaUom, which the author dedicated to 
DharleB Lin 1532 (a first draft had appeared in 1514). It is the 
narrative of nineteen years' travel, during which he olauns to 
have tramped over 8 3,0 DO miles, beginning in March, IBID, when 
Lithgow left Faria for Borne. After journeying in South Italy 
and the Levant, he followed in Doryate’e footstepa to Aleppo, 
thence in a caravan to Jerusalem and Cairo. Then he turned 
his face homewards and brought presents to James I., the Queen, 
and Frinoe Charles. In 1614 he started again, visited Tunis 
and Algiers, returning through Naples, Moldavia, where he was 
set upon by robbers and nearly killed, through Warsaw, Stock- 
holm, and Elsinore to London. In 152D he tramped through 
Spain, where at Malaga he was seized, robbed, and tortured to 
recant hia Protestantism. The news of these onielties reached 
the English consul, and through his intervention Lithgow was 
placed upon an English ship. His orushed limbs and racked 
joints were exhibited at Oourb, and Lithgow was twice sent by 
the King to Bath; but he failed to get any sympathy of Qon- 
domor, who was so irritated by Lithgow’s importunities that he 
afisaulted him at Court. He is stated eventually to have settled 
at his native Lanark and to have died there after 1B4D. In 
spite of its absurd enphuistic style, the book is a valuable one 
for the accurate picture of manners which it contains. The 
author is perhaps the first to give detailed descriptions of coffee- 
drinking in Europe and of Turkish baths, of a pigeon post 
between Aleppo and Bagdad, of hookahs as smoked by the 
Turks, of artificial incubation, and of the importation of currants 
from Zante to England, ^ where some liquorish lips foorsooth 
can now hardly digest Bread, Pasties, Broth and bag puddings 
without these currants.' 

Ceorge Sandys, youngest son of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop 
of York, journeyed to Venice in 151D, and sailed thence for 
Egypt and Palestine, returning to England through Bome, 
publishing in 1315 his inter estiug Belaiion of his journey. 
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In 1621 he want to Vir^nia. Dn hifl ratam, ha achieved 
q j fame in literazj rarclBS by his dexterous Terse 
11678-1544)^ translatien of Dvid’s MpfamorphusBB ; hie heroie 
couplets were sufficiently smooth to commend 
themaelvea to Pope. His travels, written in a clear, concieB and 
effective style, are well worth reading. While in PalestinB he 
saw scores of ‘ sights’ denied to modern travellers, such, for in- 
stimce, as the dwelling of Zebedee, tho sycamore on which Judas 
hanged himself, the ’ Castle of Lazarus ' and the vault from which 
ho was raised, the house of iSimon the Leper, the fount where 
Lathshoba bathed her feet, thn palace of Pilate, and the convent 
to which the Magdalen retired from the vanities of the world. 


Gervase 

Markham 

(1568-1637). 


Gervase Markham, scholar, horse-breeder, husbandman, sol- 
dier, author of all work, a writer of prodigious 
industry, has been somewhat inexactly called ' the 
earliest English hackney writer.* A country 
gentleman by birth, a good linguist, a fluent 
compiler, and a keen man of business, he seems to have 
devoted all his faculties to the service of the booksellers. At 
InultiplB writing he went far, writing again and again on 
the same subject, and he took with alacrity to the ingenious 
plan of re-isbuing remainders with altered titles. In 1695 he 
published his poem on the flght of the ' Revenge,* some phrases 
of which havB not been wholly disdained by Tennyson. Two 
years before this he had begunasories of books on equine topics, 
commencing with the Discourso on Horsemanship and ending 
with The Uomplcte Fairier. lie wrote many books on sports, 
falconry, archery, husbandry, gardening, cookery, country con- 
tentments, the way to get wealth, and lastly, three manuals of 
military diecipline, The Soldier^ a AomdeneSj The Soldirr'a Gram- 
mar j and The SoJdip'i^s Exercise. With Markham may be com- 
pared for versatiLiiy the somewhat earlier Leonard Mascall 
|d. 15B9), kitchen steward to Archbishop Parker, who wrote 
with a flne impartiality on pippins and how to graft them, on 
poultry, on taking spots out of linen, on health, on fishing, on 
trapping, on cattle, and on parish registers. A little later eame 
Henry Peaohuu, author of The Oompleat Qemtleman, 
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An Dthsi' light-hearted uompiler, Dombining featnreB ofMarh- 
hun and Ooryate, woe John Taylor (16B0-1SSB), a waterman on 
the Thames, who styled himself 'His Majesty's Water Poet,' 
and who wrote a number of BDcentriD perambulations in prose 
and verse. When Ben Jonson seb out on foot to Scotland in 
1618, Taylor immediately undertook a like journey, in what 
was regarded as on attempt to parody the expedition of the 
laureate. Jonson met his needy imitator at Leith and gener- 
ously gave him a gold piece. A complete list of the separate 
publications of this preposterous scribbler would probably not 
fall far short of two hundred items. 

This brief notice of the journalistic activity of the period may 
be fitly closed by a reference to Nathaniel 
Nathaniel Butter. Butter (d.l664) and his works. As a printer 
he issued King Lear in quarto in 16D8, and 
Dekker’s Belma/n two years later. But ha soon found a more 
remunerative field in the publication of news pamphlets. He 
began by issuing little books about notorious murders, such as 
the famous 'Yorkshire Tragedy’ of 15D4-5. Later on he issued 
rambling notices of the Warreg of Sweden and Neweefrom Spam. 
In 1622 ambition and trade rivalry spurred him to issue a regular 
quarto news-sheet called Neweafrom moet Parte nf OJirietendoin, 
The titles of his sheets varied from time to lime. But his 
‘ corantoBS,’ whether headed Mere Newee, Late Newea or Weekly 
Nbwbb, came out nearly every week. Butter was satirized by 
Jonson as Cymbal [Staple of N'ewe)^ and became a notorious 
charaoteT. He died a 'worn-out old stationer, very poor,' in 
1BS4, but his enterprise virtually created the London Press. 


§ 8. Tranelatora : the Authorized Vernon. 

One of the glorias of the fifteenth- century Henaissanoe 
had been the surprisiug resurrection of classical authors. 
During the sixteenth century these same authors (Quitted 
the obsouiity of thsir Driginal tongues, and were clod in 
raiment of varying splsnlour by a whole host of vemacular 
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trainalators.' TranslatiDna from the Latin ani Greek direct, 
from theae tongues through the medium of the French, and 
again from French, Italian, and Spanish authors, were 
executed literally by liundreda in England alone. 

The opening of that wonderful treasure-house of Italian 
stories, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, made Italian tales a 
popular rage. Their adaptability to form plots of the ro- 
mantic type of play which became predominant in England 
between 1560 and 1580 was soon recognized by native 
dramatists, and an Italian or q[uasi-Italian plot and 
scenario came to be regarded as almost indispensable. 

Queen Elizabeth herself heads the host of translators 
with renderings from Boethius, Plutarch, and Horace. The 
most that her flatterers found to say of these was that 
they were executed in an impossibly short space of time. 
They are, in fact, execrable, and lead one to fonn a sup- 
position that Elizabeth, like many other crowned heads, 
knew many languages, including her own, imperfectly. 

As a whole, of course, Elizabethan prose is completely 

^ The importancB of translations in the early dsyelopment of 
our prose cannot easily be exag^eiatcd. Until the end of the 
fourteenth century we practically had no prose literature worthy 
of the nam e. V emacular prose, in its progress t owards a standard, 
needs all the impetus that can possibly be obtained from the action 
of Court, university, and capital. But until Richard IT. no monarch 
habitually spoke English, scholars wrote in Latin, and the mer- 
chants and lawyers were distracted between bad Norman and 
English dialect. English prose received its first great impulse 
from a translation, the Wiclifiite version of the Bible, done about 
1380. Under the Lancastrian kings English became predominant 
very rapidly not only at Court, but also in the law-courts, in the 
schools, and in the city. Manuals of every kind were wanted in 
the vernacular. The need for translators was obvious. The work 
went slowly on. But in Henry Vlll.’s time it quickened apace, 
in preparation for the splendid harvest of the Elizabethan time — 
culminating under James 1. with the Authorized Version of IBll. 
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eclipsed by Eliza.bptban poetry ; but, in tbe spscial sphere 
of translation, tbe balance is much more equally pre- 
served; for if on the one band we have Darew, Fairfax, 
G-Dliing, Arthur Hall, Harington, Stanyburst, Joshua 
Sylvester, and, above all. Chapman ; in prose we can boast 
William Adlington, Bryskett, Danett, Florio, Holland, 
Mabbe, Munday, North, Savile, Shelton, Tofte, XJnder- 
down, and Whetstone, and a ^rand finale in Caroline 
times with TJrqubart. The greatest of all, perhaps, was 
one of the earliest, Sir Thomas North. 

Central as regards both date and importance among 
Elizabethan translations stands North’s Plutarch — Plut- 
arch, an author singularly happy in those on whom has 
fallen the task of transmitting his message to other races, 
other eras, other tongues. Jaqiies Amyot published his 
famous French version of the Vies in 1559 — a version pre- 
eminent in its artless good-nature, and, having regard to 
the standard of the time and the difference between a 
young language and an aged one, far from inaccurate. 

Sir Thomas North, a younger son, went with his elder 
brother Boger, second Lord North, on an 
embasBy to Henri III. in 1574. On this 
11535 ?- 16 DlT). iiiission he probably met Amyob. Upon the 
third edition of Amyot in 1557 he set to 
work, and in 1579 produced his noble folio version of * The 
Lives of the Nolle Sreceans and Eomans, compared to- 
gether by . . , Plutarke of Chaeronea, translated out of 
Q-reeke into French, by James Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre, 
and out of the French into Englishe by Thomas North,’ 
which he dedicated to Elizabeth.^ He held a small com- 

^ Thomas Nichols, or Nicolls, had similarly rendered Thucydides 
oxolusively from the French of Claude de Scysael in 155D, and 
Arthur Hall ffl. 1563-1 6D4) had translated ten books of the Hind 
* Dut of French,’ 1551. 
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mani at Armaria time, and was inaile a knight in 1591 ; 
but he did not apparently live to see a new [third) edition 
of his Pluhirch in 16 D3. North’s sentences are often 
involyed and his eons tru oil oils rambling; but his language 
is a well of English undedled, racy of the soil, reminding 
one now of the Bible, now of the Pilgrim's Progress, now 
of Mohinson Crusoe. His copious English vocabulary 
gives his work an iiieoinparable vigour, so that although 
he owes very much to Ainyot, from whom he derived not 
only many happy turns of phrase, but even in many cases 
the precise rhythm of his clauses, he must still be deemed 
one of the greatest of allEugHsh translators, and, in some 
respects, one of the greatest prose masters of the Eliza- 
bethan time. As Amyot was appreciated without stint by 
Montaigne (a good judge), so Shakespeare showed his 
liking for North in no erj^uivocal manner. He borrowed 
from him in Midsummer Night's Bream and Timon of Athens, 
while in Julius Caesar, Ooriolanus, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra he incorporated whole phrases, nay, whole passages, 
with scarcely more alteration than was necessary to change 
rhythmic prose into late Sliake spear can blank verse. 

Adlingtou’s Golden Ass of Apuhius [ISSS], a bravely em- 
broidered if slightly eccenlric narrative, and Underdown’s 
vignrons and fine-sounding version of the Acthiopian Ilistory of 
HeUodorus (15(j9) were published a little before our perioi]. 
Fenton, the translator of Bellefnrest and Gruevara’s Epistles, 
issued his last rendering, from G-uicciardini, in 1579. A Bis- 
couisG of Givill Life, translated from the educational treatise of 
Qiraldo about 1585, though not actually published till 1695 by 
Lodowick Bryskett, furnishes a paraphrase of Giraldo’s Uudi- 
merUs of Moral Philosophy, but is chiefly interesting on account 
of its in Lr eduction, in which the translator describes the incep- 
tion of his purpose at a meeting of friends at a cottage near 
Dublin, where the poet Spenser was present and took a leading 
part m the dialogue as set forth. For Spenser and Sidney, to 
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whom hB was bounil by the ties of friendship and admiration, 
Bryskett expressss himself in befitting terms. 

Thomas Danett, in addition to a DeBcription of the Low 
UownirBys, 1693, which he derived from duicoiardini, and 
dedicated to Burghley, produced a somewhat rude version 
of the Hiatorie of Fhil/ip de OoTrmvinBS, IBDl, which he also dedi- 
cated to Burghley ; he manages, however, to charge with 
expression the often rather inexpressive dryness of his French 
3riginal. 

John Elorio, son of a FlorentiiiB Protestant refugee, 
studied at Magdalen Dollege, Oxford, paid 
11563-16^) literary court to Southampton, and was well 
known in metropolitan circles as a student 
and a connoisseur. In IBO^i he became reader in Italian 
to James’s Queen, Anne, and he died at Fulham in lB25. 
His Italian and English Dictionary [Worlde of Wordes) ap- 
peared in 1508,' and his famous translation of Montaigne’s 
EssaysB in 11)03 (2ud ed., 1013). Shakespeare evidently 
used the translation in The Tempest, even if he did not 
possess the copy which was supposed to bear his auto- 
graph signature. It is at least interesting to know that, 
through Florio, Montaigne spoke to Shakespeare. And 
Florio, though far from accurate, is nevertheless a genuine 
interpreter. He represents the i][uaiutness and naivete of 
Montaigne as no one not of his time can. In clearness 
and correctness he is far inferior to Charles Cotton, 
whose version came out in 1586; his coxcombry, more- 
over, his devious quaintness and irregularity, his com- 
pound coinages, and his extreme variability — all these 
things are disconcerting to those whose fondness for a 
clear meaning will not permit them to recognize in these 

^ What FloriD thus did for the study of Italian wbj 3 done for 
Spanish by John Minsheu, one of Ben Jonson’s aversions, whose 
Spanish Dictionary and Spanish Grammar both appeared in 1699. 
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very qualities iistinctive merits. Yet at his best there is 
in his rendering a yital energy which gives to 'FlDric’s 
Montaigne’ a gust and a character that will be sought in 
vain amongst more harmonious versions. 


A small satellitB of FlDrio’s was John Healey |d. IBID), who 
rendered Bishop Hall’s satire Mundma Alter at Idem into humor- 
ous prose and rendered Epictetus ^ from the Oreek in IBID. Later 
in 1610 he ‘Englished,’ as he called his rude rendering, St. 
Augustine’s Db Owitate Dei. 

Philemon Holland, a Dhelmsford and Trinity Oollege man, 
p . subsequently a schoolmaster at Coventry, may 

HdII^T called the ‘ translator general ’ of the 

11652-1 S37) pQnod. In 1500 appeared his Eoman Hisiery 
after Livy, in 16 D1 his Pliny’s History of the 
World, in 15D3 Plutarch’s Morals, and in 16D5 his version of the 
Twelve Caesars of Suetonius (one of his best efforts). In 
1B09 appeared his Boman History from Ammianus Maroel- 
linus, and in IBID his well-received version of Camden’s Bri- 
tanrna. His longest translation was one of the last, Xenophon’s 
Oyrifpaediat not issued until 1682, but he also did several ver- 
sions from the French. His son Henry was an eminent book- 
seller, ' DVor against the Exchange,’ and published in 151B 
a sumptuous illustrated folio, Bazilulogia, or A Books of Kings. 
Another son, Abraham, brought out in 1522 a spirited metrical 
description of the battle ofLepanto culled Nawnachia. Phile- 
mon’s versions, as Fuller says, would in themselves furnish 
forth a country gentleman’s library, and a shelf of ‘the best 
Hollands’ was a common adornment in an old-world gazophile, 
as we gather from Pope’s ‘And here the groaning shelves 
Philemon bends.’ Holland was ‘ translated ’ to a better life in 
1537. He wenb seldom abroad, we are told, drank not between 
meals, and never wore spectaolds. He has no idea of brevity or 
of the economy of words, but he is a singularly graphic writer, 
and his Twehfs Caesars is a rich version of an absorbing book. 


‘ The EpictettLs bears a dedication to Florio signed ’Th. Th.’ 
jkB., ThomM Thorpe, the literary agent). 
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James Mabbe, a demy, of Ma^flalen, who we'it as SBcretary nf 
Binbassy to Maflrid, 1511-13, produced spirited translations from 
the iSpamsh, T/te Bogue or The Life of Gwinan D'Alfa/rathef 
1622, and the Delvbilnti m 1631/ 

Another prolific translator of romances was Anthony Munday, 
a stationer's apprentice, who travolled in Italy, 
„ , ^ and later assumed the ugly role of a spy upon 

[155S 1633) English Gatliolics, and a tracker of Eomish 

priests. He was also an actor and playwright, 
ballad-monger,^ librettist, and j) age ant writer, while as a 
‘hackney’ he was quite as miscellanGOua as Markham. He 
translated the Anmilis de Gaule, 1605, Palmprin d' Oliva, 1597, 
and Palmcrin of England, 1502, which Southey, a rare judge, 
describes as ‘the Giuh Sireeb patriarch’s worst.’ 

Sir Henry Savile, fellow of Merton, acted for the Queen in 
p. □ -1 Countiies and instructed her in 

^^ 1049 ^ 622 )^^ ° Greek. In 1535 he became Warden of 
Merton, and in 1596 Provost of Eton. He 
was an intimatB of Bodley and Camden, preferring the plod- 
ding scholars to the wits. His translation of four books of the 
Higtorieo of Tacitus in 1691 was highly commended by Ben 
Jonson. 

Thomas Shelton, apparently an Oxford man, translated 
the first part of Don Quixote from the 
^|fl^'l531^1S^)^*^ Spanish during forty days of 15D7, em- 
ploying a Brussels reprint of the original, 
which had ajipeared at Madrid in 1GC5. His version w^as 
not published until 1612, when, as The Delightful History 
of the Witty Knight, Don Qiiixote, it at once became a 
general favourite. It was continued probably by Shelton 
himseK in 162 9. Shelton’s version is vigorous and 
thoroughly idiomatic. As a pioneer effort it is, in fact, 
remarkable. But Don Qi^ixote is one of the most difficult 


^ He has verses prefixed to the first Folio of Shakespeare, 1623. 

^ He was amusingly caricatured, ab ‘Balladiuo’ in Jon&on’s 
The Uase U Altered, 
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of book’s to tra.nslate, and in the abspnce of proper 
gloBsarial a 2 ) 2 )aratuB and intimate knowledge of the knotty 
old-Spanish proverbialisms, the old English renderings, 
like the old French ones, are thick with perversions and 
inaccuracies. Shelton and Jervas (1742) are the strongest 
and most original of the old translators. Fliillips and 
Sinollett are very inferior, while Motteux drew most of his 
honey from Shelton’s hive.^ 

The prosB translations of Robert Tofte |d. 1G20) from Tasso 
and Ariosto are of minor imp or banc s, and the translator himself 
is chiefly remembered by his complimentary poem of in 
which he mentions seeing a play of Lovers Labour ’b Lost. 

George AVlietstone |1544?-15B7 ?), n friend of Gascoigne and 
Churehyard in the previous generation to that of Shakespeare, 
is known mainly for his Heptameron n/ Civil Discoursea |15B2), 
a collection of romances derived in large measure from the 
Ilecatonmithi of Cmthio, and containing the story of Promos 
and Cassandra, tlio basis of Measure for Measu/re. 

Urquhart’s profuse and profound yet won derfully racy render- 
ing d1 Rabelais, though full of Elizabethan vigour, was the pro- 
duct of a rather later generation.^ 

' The modem renileiings of Oinisby and Watts h'avc little to be 
desiiBil. Duflield, and in Fiench Viardot, are also good. 

Among minor Iran si at ms who ijan yet be distinguished from 
the unnumbeied host, may fuiblier be included Edmund Bolton 
|1575-lC3:i?), who published in 1018 aversion of tho liujuan His- 
tories of Lueius Florus. In the jirevious year ha proposed to 
James 1. an interesting design for a royal academy or order of 
men of science and liteiature, apcheme which was transiently in 
high favour at Coiut. Like Camden’s and Cotton’s Society of 
Antii^uaiies, it was in some respects a prototyjie of that which in a 
more settled literary era found a lich fruition. Somewhat similar 
sclieme.s ajijisar to have been broached^by Sir Huin])hiy Gilbert, Ijord 
Herbert, and Sir Thomas ^lay. Here may also be meiitioned one 
of the chief scholiasts of the period after Scaliger and Casaubon, 
John Bond |155[)-1G12), whose valaable commentaries upon Horace 
appeared in 16l)[L 
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But the grandest of all the versions of the Tudor time 
is, of course, that of the Bible. Thetrans- 
VeTsion of the lation that we now treasure so highly was 

Bible [1511). being gradually built up from 1527 on- 
wards ; the work was being repaired and, 
in a measure, re-edified luring the whole of our period, 
and the coping-stone was finally put to the edifice by the 
Authorized Version issued in 1 Sll. The English version of 
the Bible that was due to the inspiration of Wiclifle, and 
which had drculatei for many years among the Lollards 
under his name, was a translation of the Vulgate or 
Latin Bible, mainly the work of St. Jerome. During the 
fifteenth century new materials had become accessible, 
and the need of versions — not through the Latin, but from 
the original texts — had been greatly emphasized by the 
men of the new learning. A great edition of the Hebrew 
Bible had been printed, under Eabbinical influence, in 
1518 and 1525.' The Septuagint was printed by Aldus 
in 1518. The Glreek Testament was edited by Erasmus 
with a Latin translation in 1516. Luther translated 
the New Testament into Herman in 1522. Zwingli and 
a band of disciples issued the Zurich Bible in 153D. 
The new G-reek and Hebrew learning met with as much 
obstruction from orthodox churchmen as the teaching of 
Galileo and Darwin in later times. The result was that 
men threw themselves into the study with a passion of 
strife. William Tyndale declared that he would cause 
a boy that drove the plough to know more of Scripture than 
the Popes had hitherto known. N or was this an idle boast^ 
at least as regarded some of the fifteenth- century pontiffs. 
The people learned to read on purpose to study the Bible ; 
they stayed up all night to peruse it, and relinquished in 

^ Almost simultaDBoiisly the HompluteiiBian Polyglot (Hebrew, 
Liatii&i Greek) was brought out under Ximenes at Alcala [1502-17). 
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its favour their oil chapbooks and tales of the Table 
Eounl and of Eobin HddI. The Bible, by sheer in- 
tensity of human interest, ousted the old romances from 
the hearts of the generation which preceded that of 
Elizabethan playgoers. The age of Shakespeare inter- 
vened, and then the Bible resumed its sway with an even 
more exclusive and despotic power. Tynilale, the single- 
minded hero who sealed his work with his blood, was the 
man to whom more than any other we owe our Bible 
in its present shape, and evidence has accumulated to 
exhibit in the strongest light the heroic mould of his 
character and the originality of his work as a translator. 
He revised continually, thinking nothing too trifling if he 
could only better seize or convey to others the meaning of 
one fragment of Scripture; and throughout his last 
revision of the New Testament (1535) and the portion of 
the Old that he completed, it is clearly indicated that 
although he was aci^uainted both with Luther and the 
Vulgate, his translation is in the main an independent 
one framed from the original Q-reek and Hebrew texts, 
lie was, for a man of his doctrinal prepossessions, singularly 
free from partiality in his rendering of the text, for he was 
a student, not of scholastic traditions, but of the original 
tongues and of Glod’s Word. His achievement fixed the type 
according to which the later labourers worked. His in- 
fluence decided that our Bible should be popular aud not 
literary. He felt by a happy instinct the potential affinity 
between Hebrew and English idioms, and enriched our 
language and thought for ever with the characteristics of 
the Semitic mind. The labours of the next seventy-five 
years were devoted to improvinghis work in detail Miles 
CoverdalB finished what Tyndale left incomplete, and he 
dedicated his Bible, printed at Zurich, to the King at the 
close of 1535 ; deriving in its revision much assistance 
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ffom the Zurich 13iblB, and depending uiDre than Tynlale 
upon the Vulgate. A second ediLiou of this appeared in 
153 f), an d was the first Bible printed in Eiiglan d. The next 
Bible, called Matthew’s Bible (1537), is a composite pro- 
duction based on Tyndale as regards the rentateuch and 
New Testament ; on Cov^erdale, as regards the Prophets; 
while the historical booiis are a new translation and based, 
to some extent, on Tyndale, but revised throughout by 
Tyndale’s friend and kindred spirit, the reformer John 
Jiogers. This transitional production was followed in a 
year’s time by Covenlale’s more elaborate revision of fore- 
going efforts, with the help of the contemporary Latin 
rendering of the Hebrew texts by Miinster. This was 
corrected and re-issucd with a preface by Cranmer in 
April, 1540, and was widely circulated in England, and 
known as the Grreat Bible. This was the Bible of the 
Edwardian Beformers, and the Bible presented to Eliza- 
beth on her accession. It is the Psalter of this version 
that wa still use as printed in the Prayer Book. Another 
very careful revision was issued by English exiles at Geneva 
in 15ijD, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. The scholars 
responsible for it had the advantage of highly- finished 
Latin versions hy Uastalio and Beza. The disadvantages 
inherent in all the sixteenth and seventeenth- century work 
was, of course, this; that the Grreek texts used were late 
and faulty as compared with some of the more authentic 
codices to which wc now have access. The Geneva version 
was soon imported largely into this coiiiilry, and the Great 
Bible, as read in the churches, was subjected to comparisons 
that were ofi eu disparaging. 

Archbishop Parher, in consequence, took in hand a new 
translation to be carried through by co-operative effort, 
and to remove all errors and obscurities from the Great 
Bible, adhering still, however, to the scheme of a populai 
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aind nnt ii lilnrary revision, retaining as much as 
possible of the oli phraseology. The work appeared in 
1558 in a magnificent folio printed by Kirhard Jugge, 
with a portrait of the Ijusen as frontispiece, and the 
simple title Th^ Holie Bible. Df the revisers (who seem 
as a body to have relied very largely upon the GJ-eneva 
version) eight were bishops ; hence the name assigned to 
the penultimate revision of a remarkable series — tlie 
Bishops’ Bible. It soon replaced the Glreat Bible, and 
was sanctioned by ecrlesiastical authority for public use, 
but it did not supersede the G-eneva. Eighty-six editions 
of the latter appeared between 1568 and 1611 to only 
twenty of the Bishops’ Bible, which was, however, care- 
fully revised as regards the l^ew Testament in 1572. The 
stimulus which prompted the setting on foot of the 
Authorized Version was mainly due to James I., and it 
is often called 'King James’s Bible.’ The matter was 
broached at the Hampton Uourt Oonference in January, 
1604. The King pressed forward the scheme during the 
ensuing summer, and took a prominent part in selecting 
the fifty-four translators and allotting the work to them. 

Forty-seven Bcholars were eventually divided into six groups, 
and set to work in 1606-7. Some of them, such as Savile, 
Overall, Andrewes, Kilbys, Down os, Bain olds, Saraviaaud Bed- 
well, the best Arabic scholar of the day, were renowned men of 
learning. The translators worked deliberately, under stringent 
provisions. They met in six companies, two at Oxford, two at 
Cambridge, and two at Westminster. Beyond free commons 
they do not appear to have received any regular remuneration, 
though not a few of them earned a re cognized claim to future 
preferment. Before commencing their labours they received a 
Dode of instructions, the more important provisions of which 
were : (1) The Bishops’ Bible was to form the basis of their 
work. |2} The proper names were to be retained with as little 
alteration as possible. |B) The old BCDlesiBstioal words, Buah oe 
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' ohuToh’ for ' Don^Bgation/ were to be kept. |4) The diviRinn 
of ohaptarB waa to remain. (S) Nd miirginal notoB, except for 
the explanation of Hebrew and Q-reek words, were to be admitted. 
(B) The following tranalationfl were to be used when they agreed 
with the original better than the Bishops' Bible — Tyndale's, 
Matthews’, Coverdale’s, the Great and Genevan Bibles. There 
were other instructions for the revision of each company’s work 
by each other company, for the reference of disputed passages 
to special scholars, and finally to the general body of translators. 
In IBID the whole translation was reviewed by six delegates, 
two from Westminster, two from Oxford, and two from Cam- 
bridge, to whom six coadjutors were soon added. After seven 
years' steady work the MS. was fiually revised for press by 
Dr. Miles Smith, aided by Bishop Bilson, and in 1611 the 
Authorized Version was imprinted at London by Bobert Barker.^ 
The book was stated to be produced 'by His Majesty’s Special 
Command,’ and 'Appointed to be read in churches,' by whose 
authority is not precisely known. 

Therevisars did not attempt to render the Bible strictly 
into the common language of their own day. This may be 
seen in the quaint and highly decorative English of tho 
dedication and in the interesting if somewhat bombastic 
Preface. Their great merit consists in the fact that they 
so fully retained the simple and racy idiom of the earlier 
versions. Occasionally they even replace a familiar word 
by one more archaic; they substitute ‘charger’ for 
' platter.’ As in the Liturgy, the Latin and old English 
word may be ^een side by side, as in ' act and deed,’ ' labour 
and work,’ ' transgression and sin,’ ' desert and wilder- 

^ Robert Barker |d. 1B45), the King’s printer, had a Rperial 
licence for the printing of English Bibles. He is said to have 
contributed £3,5D0 to the expense of the translation. The title- 
l)age (engraved on copper by C. Boel, with a border, in which the 
iigures of Mdbbb and Aaron are conspicuous) ran : Thz Holy Bihle^ 
‘ conteyning the Old Testament, and the New : Newly Translated 
ont of the Originall tongues ’ 1511, black letter, folio. 
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ness/ ‘remission and forgivenesB.’ Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the Authorized Version is marked by an unusual 
predominance (greater even than in Swift) of English 
words. It is in every way a complex unity, the final 
product of a long series of strenuous, fortunate, converging 
efforts. The result of a century of toil and study, from 
the conception by Tyudale to the conclusion in 1611, 
during which the researches of the ripest scholars, not of 
England alone, but of Europe, were absorbed into the 
work, it has been almost universally commended not only 
for its fidelity, but also for its extraordinary force and 
beauty. Its harmony, simplicity, and energy have drawn 
panegyrics from foreigners and Catholics. Its English is, 
in the opinion of all the best judges, of uncommon beauty. 
*It lives in the ear like a music that can never be 
forgotten, like the sound of church bells. . . . Its felicities 
seem to be almosb things instead of words ; it is a part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national Beriousness ; the 
memoiy of the dead passes into it; the potent traditions 
of childhood are stereotyped in its verses; the power of all 
the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words.’ 
A striking testimony to its essential greatness is the fact 
that, instead of a cause of division, in this land of 
sectarianism, it has ever been a bond between the different 
sects, for it was soon adopted by the Puritans, and pre- 
ferred even to the Genevan. Except the Horan it is doubt- 
ful whether any book has been more read. It has become 
part of the national mind, and has permanently impressed 
upon that mind some of its simplicity and directness. Its 
noble figures, happy turns, and pithy sentiments are upon 
every Up. It pervades bhs whole literature of our country. 
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Chief Fubligatidns in 
Enqland. 

1679 (21 and 22 Eliz.) Gtcq. 
Buchanan : Be Jv/re 
Begni apud Scoios. 

Churchyard ; Welzoms 
Home to FroJnsher. 

Gtdssdu: School of Abuse. 

Lod^e : Defence of Stage 
Blwgs. 

TJiomas Lupton : A Thou- 
sand NoiMe Things. 

Lyly : Euphues, the Ana- 
tOTivy of Wit |2nd and 
3rd editions). 

Munday: Mirrour of Mut- 
ability. 

North : Fhita/rch [after 
Amyot). 

'Pu.tiBnham'.P arthen/iades. 

ThoB. Salter: A Mmhor 
of Modestie. 

Bpenser : Shepheardes 

Calenda/r. 

Jn. Stubba : Discovene of 
a (raping Gulfe, 

156D. Churchyard: VersiDn of 
Dvid'a Ti-iatia. 


ILLUSTUATIONS FBDM CoN- 
TEMPDRABY ChkDNDLDQY. 

Du Bartas : La Semaine. 

Larivey: Siz Domed/ies. 

Clauds de Pontoux: Sortnets de 
VIdee. 

Thos. Legga’s Latin tragedy of 
Richard III. 

Sir Beoffrey Fenton dedicates 
to Elizabeth hia version, 
through the French, of Cuic- 
ciardini’s History of the Wars 
of Italy. 

Faruta : Perfezione PoUtica. 

SocinuB settles in Poland. 

Henry Stephanus protests 
against the predominance of 
Italian fasbions in hia Pre- 
oellence de la lorngue PVadigme, 

Sir Nicholas Bacon died. 

Claude de Fontoux died. 

John Fletcher born. 

Oapt. John Smith bom. 

Francis Bouse born. 

Pierre Houdouli [the poet of 
Langasdoo) bom. 

Plays prohibited on Sundays. 

The Brownists sect founded^ 


L 
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WoBSB Fubushbd. 

15BD. [Jifford ; A Poaie of ^Tlo~ 
fioworw. 

HoliiDg; Biscov/roB upon 
the Earthquake. 

Robert Breens : Mamillia 
(Stationon' Be^ater). 

Harvey and Bpenaer : 
Lettero. 

Monday; Zelauto. 

Lyly : Euphuea and hia 
Englfsmd. 

Jn. Stew : Annalea. 

Vidoriaa of Henry V. 


16B1. Wm. Boroogh ; A Bia- 
oofiree of the Variation 
of the Oowpaaa. 

John Derrioke: Image of 
Ireland. 

Arthur Hall ; X. Books 
of Homer'a lUadea. 

B, Mulaaster ; Poaitiona 
mceming the Traming 
up of OMldren. 

Th. Newton; Seneca hie 
tenne Tragedka |a bb - 
leotion of versiona by 
Jasper Hey wood, Stud- 
ley, Neville, and Nuoe). 

Bavile ; TaoUua (version). 

Bamabe Bieh ; Adven- 
turea of Bon Svmonidea 
and FarewaU to MIU- 
Mia Profearion, 


OdHFABATIVE CHRONDLOaT. 

Newington Butts Theatre built. 

Earthguahe felt in England, 

Elzevirs establish their press at 
Amsterdam, 

Hepler and Tyoho Brahd’s As- 
tronomical Tables. 

Sir F. Drake returns to England 
after his eireumnavigation. 

Montaigne: Eaaaia |i, and ii.). 

Garnier ; Lea Juvoea. 

Zurita ; Awnala of Aragon. 

Thoa. Tiubbt died. 

CamDene died. 

FaUadio died. 

Brian Twyne (tha Oxford an- 
tiquary) born. 

Tasso; Qeruaahirvme Liberala. 

Bellarmine: Be Oontroveraiia 
Ohriafianae Fidei 

Claude Fauchet: Beoueil de la 
languB et poiaie franqadaea. 

Sidney’s Arcadia finished, Son- 
neta and B^enae of Poetria 
begun. 

Charles Merbnry issued Befence 
of Ahaolute Monarchy and 
lialiatn Proverha. 

New Penal Laws against Pa- 
pists a DonsequenoB of the 
Jesuit mission headed by 
Campion and Parsons. 

Wm. Lambarde : The BuUea of 
Oonatablea, Tithing Men, and 
auch other lowe Mmisiera qf 
the Psooa. 
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Works Published. 

15B1. T. WiloDi: A Olasae for 
Gamesim. 

William Hnnnis: Seav&n 
SUppoB io Hewa&n. 


1582. (}. Bachaiian : Bmm 
BzoUcwrum JTis/onas. 

HoBBon: PZa2/BB OonfuUd 
in FioB Actiona. 

Hakluyt; Divers Voyagea, 

Munday : EngUah Eo- 
mayne Life, 

B. Para dub: Christian 
Liredorie. 

WatBon: 'EanroiivaBia; or 
PcMsionoie Oentturie of 
Love (IS-liiiB ^BounetB '). 

B. WhetatouB : Hepia- 
meron of CivU Di«- 
DotcrsBa. 


LSBB. Wm. Hnnnis ; i^svenEoBs 
of a. Sorrowful Soule for 
Sirme. 

MslbanDka: Pkilotimua. 

Bir ThoB. Bmibh: Com- 
mon Welih of England 
[Ds BepubUoa Anglo- 
rum). 

Stanyliurst ; FiryiZ’i 

Aeneid |i.-v.). 

Philip StubbBB: Anaiomw 

pf Ahuaea, 


Odmfabative Ohednoldot. 

L. Mascall : The Government oj 
Poultrie. 

Lnnguet died. 

HolmBhed died. 

Overbury bcnn. 

Usahei bom. 

E^ms New Testament (AIIbu 
and Mar bin). 

BhakBBpaare married Anne 
Hathaway, 

Beza prsBentB the Codex Bezae 
to Cambridge UniyerBity. 

Edinburgh UniverBity founded 
by Charter from Hing JameB. 

The reformed Julian Calendar 
is promulgated by the Pope 
but not adopted in Froteatant 
Dountries. 

Della CriiB can Academy founded 
at Florence. 

Qbd. BuDhanan died. 

Phineoa Fletoher bom. 

Rioh. Curbetbom. 

Bcaliger: De Emendatione Tem- 
porvm. 

Bruno yisits England. 

Bir Philip Sidney married Fran- 
ces WalBingham, 

Arobbialiop Crindal died, ano- 
oeeded by Whitgift. 

William BDUine (the maths- 
matician) died. 

John Hey wood [ths mterlude 
writer) died about this tune. 

MoBsinger born. 
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Wdbkb Published. 

15B3. Whetstone: Life, Death, 
and Virtues of Thomas, 
Earl of SussBBB, 


1BB4. Wm. Bathe : Art of Mn- 
sicke. 

N. Breton: Handful of 
Hearhes. 

Qreene : Mirror of Mod- 
eotie, Ariosto and Mo- 
rondo. 

John Hnox: Hist. ofJis- 
formation in Scotland. 

Lsicester’s Oommontoealth 
(lampoon on the earl). 

Lodge ; Eorlonitis and 
Prisceria. 

Lyly : Oampaspe and 
Sapho and Phao. 

Feele : Araygr^ement of 
Paris. 

01 ement B obins DD : ^ancZ- 
ful of Pleasant DeUtes. 

Beg. Scot: i^iscoven'e of 
Witchcraft. 

John Boowthem: Mu- 
sygue of the Beautie of 
his Mistresss Diana 
I* sonnets ’ after Bon- 
Bard)H 

T. BtDcher: DivileWarres 
of the Lowe Countries. 

Warn bt : Pan his Syrinx 
(after Euphueo). 

Whetstone: Mirrour far 
Magistrates gf Oyties. 


CoHFABATlYE DhBDNOLOBT. 

The French Littleton [Frenoh- 
English Phrase-book). 

Ld. Herbert of Oharbiuy bom. 
OrotiiiB bom. 

Bruno : DelV Infnito Urwverso, 
Cervantes : Galatea (printed and 
approved, published at Alcala, 
15B5). 

Cardinal Allen : Defense of Eng- 
lish OafhoUguea. 

Dudley Fenner : Aries of Logike 
and Rhetorihe. 

Lyly's third play, Gallathea, 
acted. 

Thos. Hudson: Historie of Ju- 
dith (after Du Barbas). 
Herodotus rendered by B. B. 
iSiege of Antwerp. 

William the Silent aseaBBin- 
ated. 

Norton died. 

Sigoniiu (the great archaeo- 
logiet) died. 

SambuBue (the great scholar 
and Hapsburg hie tori O' 

grapber) died. 

John Day lone of tbe first 
Elizabethan printers) died. 
Pibrae (tbe Freneh orator and 
poet) died. 

Selden bom. 

Beaumont bom. 

Tbe ' BYer-memorablB ’ John 
Hales born. 

Tbomas Rudd [tbe ' Praotical 
Oeomater ’) born. 

Saavedra bom. 

T. Benandnt [founder of QaeetU 
ie FVonoe) bom. 
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Wdrks Published. 

16B5. Bacon: Advice io Queen 
EHzaheth (written). 

Angell Day : Strange 
Sights in London. 

Sir Ed. Dyer : A Prayse 
of Nothing. 

Q-rBena : Planetomachui. 

Jamas I.: EssaicB of a 
Prentice in Arte of 
Poeaie. 

William Smith: Oouniy 
Palad^ne of Ohester. 

Watson : Am/yntas (a 
Latin varsi on of Tasso’s 
Aminta). 


15BB. Bames: Praise of Musich. 

Camden: Britannia. 

Angall Day : The English 
Secretwrie. 

Sir John Feme : The 
Blazon of Gentrie. 

Stephan Taylor : AWJiip 
for Worldlings [yersa). 

Warner: Albion's Eng^ 
land |pt. i.]. 

Webba: Biscowrse of Eng- 
lish PoeU'ie, 

Whatstona: English Mir- 
ror and Touchstone for 
the Time. 

3BD£rrBy Whitney: Ohoice 
of Emblems. 

16B7. Jn. Bridges: Defence of 
Dhwch of England. 


COMPAKATIYE ChRONdLoST. 

B. Bamiar : DoUetsted Pla/ys 
(mnoh studied in England). 
‘Bobb' and ‘Hope’ thaatras 
built. 

Snaiini: Pastor Fido aoted. 
Fiarre Mathien: Esther. 

Daniel translates Paolo Qinyi's 
work on EiMefim. 

Thomas Tallis died. 

Ronsaii died. 

Amadia Jamyn lied. 

Muretus died. 

Wm. DiiunniDiid bAm. 

Giles Fletoher bom. 

Richelieu bem. 

Tellez (Tirso le Molina) born. 
Jansanius bom. 

Yaugehui (the Froneh gram- 
marian) bom. 

Shakaspaara laavas Stratford. 
Garvantas' tragedy Numaynoia 
produced at Madrid. 
Eudesiastical Polity begun by 
Hooker. 

Aquaviva : Batio Studiorvm. 
Bowlands : VerBion of LassanriUo. 
Fatrizzi: Della Poetica. 

Geo. Fattia’s yersion of the 
Oivile UorWBTSation of M. Ste- 
phan Quazzo. 

Chiabrara: Eime. 

Jn. Ford bofn- 

Sidney mortally wounded at 
Zutphen; died at Arnheim 
on 7th Octobar. 

Tasso: DiscorsideW Arte Poetica. 
Jean Bodin : Dmonomanie. 
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Wdbkb Published. 

16B7. ObuTohyard : Worthineaa 
qf Waha. 

Angell Day : Baphni^i 
md Dhloe. 

Ab. FraunoB : LcmerUa- 
tiona of Ammtaa. 

GrBBDB : Euphuea, hia 
Oenawre to Phila/utua. 

Matthew Qrove ; Pehpa 
and Hippodamia (with 
epigrams an d ‘ S onets ’). 

Hakluyt: Fowr Voyagsa 
to Florida. 

William Hankins : Mtr- 
rw of Monatera. 

Turbarvile : Tragicall 

Talea. 

15BB. Wm. Byrd : Paahnea, 
Soneta, and Songa. 

Greene : Pwndoato and 
PenmedBa. 

Harriott: TruaBaportuf 
Virginia. 

T. Hoby : VersiDn of Cas- 
tigli one's Oowrtier. 

W. Hunnis : Beoreationa. 

Maarioe Kyffin : The An- 
dria of Terance in Eng- 
lish. 

Martin Marprelate : The 
Epiatle. 

Munday : Banquet of 

Dainty Oonceita. 

Wm. Bankins: The Eng- 
lish Ape. 

Jn. U dali : Diotraphea. 


Comparative Chrdndldbt. 

Mirow for Magiatratea |1559), 
Bomplete edition with Indsic- 
tion and 7B legends. 

Miafortunea of Arthur acted. 

Marlowe, Lodge, Greene, and 
Peele appear as profeesional 
writers for publio theatres. 

Marlowe's Tambwrla/me pm- 
duoed. 

English aobors perform English 
plays at the courts of Hesse 
and Bruuswiek. 

Mary t^een of Soots exocutod. 

John Foxb died. 

VaatrolliBr iSoota print bf) diBd. 

G. M. Cecchi died. 

Nat. Field bom. 

Vimdel [the Dutch poet) born. 

Armada defeated, 

Paris Garden opened. 

Siaa IdilUa of TheocrUua in Eng- 
lish verse. 

Nioh. Yonge: Muaica Trcma- 
fdpina. 

Timothe Bright: Oharaderie 
[swift and seeret writing). 

Baronius’ Annalea EBcleaiaatiGi. 

Montaigne: Eaams |iii.) 

Richard Tarleton died. 

Speroni [Degli Alvamtti) died 

Paul yeronBBB died. 

SalmasiuB [Claude de Bau- 
maisB) bom. 

Hobbes born. 

Wither bom. 

Biobard Brathwaite bom. 

John Wintbrop bom. 

Ribera bom. 
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Wduks Published. 

15B9. Bacon: Advt.UuMn.g Oon- 
troverBies of the Church. 

Byrd: Songs of Sunday 
Naiwres. 

diBona; Menaphon. 

H akluy t : Prin cip alNavi- 
gatlons. Voyages and 
DiacoverieB of the Eng- 
lish Nation. 

Lyly : Pap with a Hatchet. 

Martin Marpralate : The 
Epitome. 

Nash: Anatomie of Ab- 
swddtie. 

PbbIb : ToIb of Troy. 

Pattenham: Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie. 

1699. ConstablB: Spiritual Son- 
nets. 

Biohard Farris: Memor- 
able Voyage to Bristow 
in a Wherry. 

Lodgs: HoBalynds. 

MarlowB : Tambv/rlaine. 

PbbIb; Polyhymnia. 

Sidney: Arcadia. 

SpenBBr : Faerie Quecne 

(i.-iii.). 

Wabba: Travels. 

Watson: MeUboeus and 
Italian Madrigals Eng- 
lished. 

1691. T. Bradshaw: The Shep^ 
herds Star. 


Dompabatiye Chbonolooy. 

Hsnri lY., Hing of FranoB. 

Bancroft assarts High Church 
Doctrine of Anglicanism, Di- 
Yina Bight, and ApostoliDal 
SuDDBSsion of English Bishops. 

Lope de Vega commenoBS his 
great SBries of dramas. 

Ballad of FoMstus. 

J. Dickenson : Shepheardes Com- 
plaint (English hBiamBtars) 
about this time. 

Antome do Baif died. 

L. Salviati (tha Italian Britio) 
died. 

Thomaa Carew born. 

Juniaa (author of Etymologi- 
num Anghaatism] bom. 

Hauan bom. 

CampaneUa: Ds Sensu Berum. 

Lord Strange's Company formed 
[including Shakespeare and 
Burbage). 

P Bter Bales : The Writing S cJioole- 
master (shorthand; cf, 16BB). 

Spenser's visit to London. 

John Studl^ Itranelatnr of 
Seneoa) died. 

C. Puttenham died. 

Du Bartae died. 

Bobt. Qamier died. 

AmbroBB Paid died. 

Bernard Paliasy died. 

Jodelet bom. 

Faria y Souia bom. 

Balph AgM prepares his oele- 
bratad map of London and 
Wsstminstw. 
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Works Published. 

1591. Drayton : Hcermonie of 

the DJmrch. 

Florio: Second Fru/itB. 

W. Grarrard; Art ofWarre. 

GiGrae: Notable Discov- 
ery of Dosenage and 
Farewell to Folly. 

Harington: Ariosto's Dr- 
Iwndo Furioso (with his 
Apologie for Poetrie). 

Lodge : Datharos and 
Robin the Dwell. 

Lyly: Endimian. 

Raleigh: Fight of the Re- 
venge. 

Savile: Jlisiories of Tad- 
ius. 

Sidney : Aatrophel and 
Stella (sonnets). 

Spenser: Daphnaidaeiid 
Oomplwints. 

Robert Wilmot: Tragedie 
of Tancred and llis- 
fMmd. 

1592. William Alabaster: Rox- 

ona (Senacan tragedy 
in Latin, based on 
Qroto’s DaUda) per- 
formed. 

Dhettle : Sind Harts 
Dreame (apologizing 
for Q-reene's attaok on 
Bhakespears). 

Donstable : Diana (23 
Bonnets). 

Daniel: Delia (sonnets). 


Ddmpasatiye Dhbonolost. 

Queen Elizabeth founds Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

A. Fraunce : Dountess of Pem- 
broke's Emanuel and Yng- 
chnireh. 

Spenser receives a pension from 
the Queen. 

Shakespeare probably produces 
Love's Labour 's Lost. 

Fulke Creville’s sonnet- cycle en- 
titled OaeUca probably begun 
about this time. 

Glr. Ripley: Dompaund of Al- 
chfimie. 

Sir John Smyth e : MiUtarie In- 
struction. 

Sii Bichard CrenvillB died. 

Honry |' Silvar-tongUBd’) 
Smith died. 

Fonee de Ldon died. 

Franj^Dis de la Ndub (the Cal- 
vinist historian) died. 

AVilham Browne bom. 

Honiek bom. 


I. Casaubon; Theophrasti Char- 
azteres EtMci. 

Strange's men ssoure a theatre 
at Bankside, the ' Rose.' 

Thc&tre Frangais inaugurated. 

Arden of Fevereham and Ed- 
ward II. produced. 

Eyd’s Spanish Tragedie (Stat. 
Regist.). 

M ontlu D : Donvmefdaires. 

Mariana : History of Spain, 

Bretons Bower of DetUes. 
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Wdbhb Published. 

1602. Greens : QruaiBW\yrih n/ 
Wit^ Repentance, Visi pn, 
PMUmelaj Qteijo for an 
Upstart Gowiier, and 
.FVior Nacon and Friar 
Bungay, 

N. Gyer : The EngUah 
Phhlotonvy. 

Harvey : Foure Letters 
and Oertaine Sormets. 

Lodge: Euphues Bhadoio, 
theBattaile of the S p.ncs«. 

Lyly: GallatheOh 

Nash: Pierce Penniless. 

W. Wyrhy: The True 
Use of Armorie. 

1693. Barnes ; Parihenophil 
and P arihenophe (many 
Bonnets). 

JamesBalmford: Unlaw- 
fulness of Cards. 

Tb DB. Danett : Description 
of Low Countreys (after 
' Guicchardini’). 

Drayton: Legend of Peirs 
Caveston and Idea. 
Shepheards Garland. 

Giles Fletober : Lida 
(sonnets). 

Harvey : Pierces 8uper- 
erogation. 

Lodge: Phillis (Bonnets). 

FbbIb: Edward I. 

The Life and Death of 
Jade Siraiu) (farce). 

The Phoenia Neat, 


Comparative Chrdnoldgv. 

Sylvester begins his version of 
Le Semadne of Dn Bartas. 

The Bialto built at Veniee. 

Shakespeare remodels a play, 
Henry VI., in three parts, 
previously re east with the aid 
of Marlowe from a draft by 
Greene and Feele. 

Greene died. 

Watson died. 

Montaigne died. 

Wm. Elderton (the ballad- 
'writei) died. 

Quarles bom. 

Gassendi (the mathematician) 
bom. 

MariBehal College, Aberdeen, 
founded. 

John Norden starts with Specu- 
lum Britanniae (pt. i., Middle- 
sex], a scheme for a Bories of 
county histories. 

Erdeswicke eommencBB his 
Survey of Staffordshire, 

Scaliger moves to Leyden. 

Henry Locke's Christian Paa- 
siona (IDD sonnets) lieenBed 
for press. 

T. Fale : Art of Dialling. 

Marlowe’s Hero and Leander 
[2 sestiads) entered at Sta- 
tioners' 

Marlows died [June). 

Philip Stabbes died. 

Jacques Amyot died. 

George Herbert bom. 
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Works Fububhed. 

1595. WatBDu: Tea/r^s of Ftmcy 

(BonnetB). 

BhaksspearB : V&mib and 
AdomB. 

1694. BainfiBld ; AffBziionaU 
Shepherd. 

B. CarBW : VarsiDii of 
TasBo’s Jerusalem Be- 
Ifvered. 

Jn. Dickenfion: Arisbaa^ 
Euphuea amidst his 
Sl/umhers. 

Drayton: Ideas Mirrovr 
(BonnotB). 

Hookor ; EccleBiastical 
FoUify (i-iv.). 

Lyly: Mather Bomlie. 
Marlowe : Edwwrd II. 
Nash : Life of Jache 
Wilton. 

FbbIb : Battell of Al- 
oasar. 

Wm. Percy : Sonnets to 
thefakrest OtElia. 

Sir John Bmythe: Mili- 
tarie Inatructions. 
Andrew Willet : Synopsis 
PapiBTni. 

Willobie Ms Avisa. 
Zepheria (4D ‘ canzone ’ or 
■ BonnetB ’). 

BhakeBpeare: Luorece. 

1596. BamsB : Omtury of Spi- 

ritual Bonnets. 
Bamfiald : Cynthia^ with 
certain A^oneti, 


Gomfabatiye Chbondloby. 

Father Lobo bom. 

Barten Holy day bom. 

Fulvio ToBti |ltal, poet) boriu 

Bacon wrote his Promus |7). 

Menaeohmi translated by W. 
W[arnBr]- 

ShakeBpsarB wrote many Son- 
nets probably about this time. 

Satire MSnipp^. 

Odet do la None: Poisie Dhres- 
tienne. 

Daniel: Oleopaira. 

Q^resne and Lodgo'B didactic 
play, A Loohing Qlasse fi r 
London and England. 

Eyd’s version of Q-arnier’s Oof- 
nelie. 

J. Hodard: (Euvres Poitigues. 

Spenser married ElizabeLli 
Boyle. 

Bp. Thoa. OoDper (aathiir dJ 
the Themurua) died. 

(zDDge diDd. 

Rich. Tottel died. 

William Painter died. 

Cardinal Allen died. 

Faleatrina died. 

Tintoretto died. 

Jamea Howell horn. 

Balzac born. 

Qdrard Sieur de Saint- Viuant 
(French poet) bom. 

Elegies on Bidney, under title 
Astrophel, by Bpenser and 
others, printed as Appandii 
to Ooli/n Olout. 
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WoRHB Published. 

L595, Chapman: {Joroneiforhu 
MistreBB FMlosophie (ID 
Bonnets). 

'J. D. AldUa [aix-linB 
* Bonnets ’). 

Daniel : First Fowtb 

Boohsa of the Oivih 
Wars. 

Sir Jn. Davies : Nine 
\rullinge Sonnets. 

QoBBon: PleoBont Qmppea 
for Upstart Newfangled 
Gentlewomen, 

Bioharl Hasleton: 
Strange and Wonderful 
Things (his captivity). 

Lodge : A FigforMomua. 

CervasB Markham : Tra- 
gedy of Sir Rich. Gren- 
ville. 

Peels : Did Wives Tale. 

Henry Roberts : PAeon- 
der, the May den Knight. 

Sidney; Apologie for Foe- 
trie. 

Spenser : OoUn Clout ’a 
come Home again. Am- 
or etti, and Epithalar 
minm. 

L6DS. R. Brooke; Biacoverie of 
ErrowB in Camden's 
Britarmia. 

Davies: Drcheatra. 

Drayton: Mortimeriadoa. 

B. driffin : Fideasa (Bon- 
nets). 


Ddmfabativk Ohbdnoldbt. 

Andrew Manns ell : Catalogue of 
EngUah Printed Boohs [pts. i. 
and ii.). 

Fraa. Sabie; The Fishermamo 
Tale. 

Wm. Piston ; G^emo^'ns Empire. 

y. Saviolo : Rapier FracHoe. 

Wm. Clarke ; FoUmanieia. 

Thomas Edwards: Cephahisand 
Froaris. 

Baphne, opera in Florense. 

Du Vair: TralU de Veloguenee 
frangadae. 

Man day’s version of the Amadis 
de Caule. 

Spenser wrote his Fteio of the 
Stats of Ireland in the form 
of a dialogue; completed in 
159B, licensed 169B, but not 
printed until 1S3S. 

Whitaker draws up the Calvin- 
istiD Lambeth articles. 

Thonue Eyd died. 

TWud died at Rome — laiueated 
post morttm. 

Robert SempUl died. 

Southwell died. 

William Whitaker died. 

Spondanus (thetranalator) died. 

Dhapelain and DeBmaretaboin. 

Essex takes Cadiz and destroys 
Spanish navy. 

Lectures oommenoe at Sresham 
College, London. 

' Swan ’ Theatre opened on 
Bankside. 

Lambarde’s PerombukiMon of 
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Works Published. 

1696. Harin^Dii : Mctamor]pl\A}- 
vifl of Ajaas. 

B. Linoho : Dislla |bdii- 
nets). 

LolgB; MargwritB of Ame- 
rica. 

Nash: Have with you to 
Sajfron Walden. 

Baleigh : Bisoovsry of 
Gruiona. 

Wm. Smith : Uhloria 

(sonnatB). 

SpeDBer : Faerie Queene 
|iy.-vL) Bnl Frothala- 
m/ion. 

1597. Bbddii: EasayB. 

ThoB. BbbtcL: Theatre of 
Goda Judgments. 

Bodenham : Wita Com- 
monwealth. 

Breton : Wits Trench- 
mow. 

Drayton: HeroicallEpia- 
tlea. 

Berard: Herlall. 

Job. Hall: Virgidenvitvrum 
Nvm Boolcea 

Qab. Harvey : Trimming 
of Thomaa Naahe. 

Hooker : Eczleaiaaiical 

PoUty |v.). 

James I. : Demonology. 

BL Johnson: Seven 
Champvona qf Dh/iiaten- 
dom. 

fieniy Looks or LdIl : 


Domfaratiye Chbdndldqt. 
Kent Ire-iBBued with additions 
from 1575). 

Bainolds: Be Ecclea. Bomanae 
Idolatria. 

Mendoza’s Lastofrillo de Tormea 
again englished. 

Edward III. printed. 

P. Ubaldini : Bime. 

Six F. Drake died. 

J. Bodin died. 

NicholaB Vignier IFrennh hia- 
toriBii) died. 

F. Sylbnrgins (Greek BchoUr) 
died. 

Jamee Shirlej born. 

Deecartes bem. 

Henry Lbwbb bom. 

Shakespeare writes 1 Henry IV. 
and purohaBBS New Place, 
Stratford. 

Thomas Morley's A Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Pracii- 
call Muaicke. 

Greek Anthology edited by J. 
Stockwood after text of Ste- 
phanuB under title Progymn- 
aama Scholaaticum. 

Jas. Bowbothum: DhesaePlay. 

The second three of Hall's ‘ Sixe 
Books ' of Satiresi containing 
'Biting 'as opposed to 'Tooth- 
less e ’ satires, appears d in 1598. 

Speroni: Danace. 

Dodley offers to bequeath hie 
Library to Oxford University. 

Marlowe’s Elegwa (Ovid’s Amo- 
res), to which was appended 
(Sir) John Davies’s Epi- 
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Works Published. 

1597. Sund^eSonstsufChris- 
iiUm PoAinDUfi. 

Lyly : Woman in tliB 
MoonB, 

Bob. Tofts : Lwura (Bon- 
nots). 

ShakeBpoaroiiZic^arcZZI., 
Bichard III., and Bo- 
rneo and JuUet (Qubjt- 
tos). 

169B. Barnfield: TheEncomon 
of Lad/y Pecuma. 

Thomaa Bastard: Dhroa- 
toleroa ( epigrams). 

Chapman : Iliad (i.-yii.). 

DickenBon: Greene inOon- 
ceijpt (a pastoral talo). 

Florio : Worlde of Wordcs 

Em anuel F or d; F ari smus . 

Ed. [juilpin: Shiahihcia 
( epigrams and ‘Sa- 
tyres ’). 

Hakluyt : Voyages and 
UiscoverieB (complete 
edition). 

T. HeywDod : Joan cm 
G^oocZ as my Lady. 

Marston : S cowrge of Vil- 
lanie. 

Marlowe : Hero and Le- 
ander (firagmont com- 
prised in first two bbb- 
tiads). 

Francis Meres : Fallad/is 
Tanma |' Wits Trea- 
sury ’)- 


Comparative CnRoNoLoaT, 
grammes^ printed ' at Middle- 
boriigli ’ about this year (Bit- 
son says 1595). 

Feele died. 

FernanilD da Herrera (the 
Spanish lyrist) died. 

Sir Roger Twysden bom. 

Charles Sorel (author of Fraiv- 
don) born. 

Martin Dpitz (the 'father of 
Herman poetry ’) bom. 

Ediet of Nantes promulgated. 

Blobe Theatre built. 

Speght’s edition of Chaucer. 

MucedoT'as published. 

Th? Gmnipss of Femlrolces Arca- 
dia, Bonnets and other works 
of Sidney, posthumously edit- 
ed in folio. 

Wilbye : English Madrigals, 

Marlowe and Chapman: Hero 
and Leander [the completed 
poem); also Henry Fstowe's 
wretched ii^scond Part. 

Jons on’s Every Man in his 
Humowr (printed IBDI) acted. 

VauE^uelin : Ari Poetigue, 

Tofte’s Alba and version of 
Boiardo’s Drlandolwnamorafo. 

Centili : Do Jure Belli. 

Lindschoten publishes his Yoy- 
agss and Maps of the East. 

Philip II. died. 

Lord Burghley died. 

Dedekind [Grobiamnis) died. 

Thomas Stapleton died. 

Jasper Heywood (the tnnr 
lator of Sanoca) died. 
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WoBKB Published. 

159B. William Bonkiiifl : a? even 
Stityres. 

Stows: Survey of London. 

B. Yomig: YBrsion of 
Montemayor^B Liana. 

ShakBspsars : 1 Hemry 

IF., Lovb'b Labour 'b 
L o&t (Quartos). 

1599. Daniel: PosticalZPrSBaysB. 

Sir J. Davies : Noeoe 
Teipaum and Aairaea. 

SrsenB: Qeorge a Green, 
the Pinner of Wakefield. 

Hayward: Life cmd Reign 
of Henry IV. . 

James I. : BoBilikon Lo- 
fcm. 

T. Middleton ; Mioro-o^- 
rncon |vi. Snarling 
Satyr bb). 

Nash : Lenten Sivfie. 

Fesle : King Lwuid and 
Fan/r Beikdabe, 

Henry Porter: Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon. 

JolmBainolds: Overthrow 
of Btage-PlayeB. 

Thomas Storer '.^'Life and 
Death of Wolsey. 

John Wbbybi : Fjn- 
grarnmee. 

The PaasioncUe Pilgrim 
I'byW. ShakBSpBBiB’l). 

10DO. AUott : Englanda Par- 

noesiM. 


Odmparative Ghbomoldst. 
Henri EetieniiB |the second 
French printer and edibor of 
the name) died. 

Serranns (Jean do Berres) died. 
Yoiture bom. 

Q. Stiemhielm (the Swedish 
poet) bom. 

Thomas Darew bom. 

William Bomner (the Anglo- 
Saxon Bohidar) bom. 

Globe Theatre opened with 
Henry V. 

Middleton's Old Law produeed. 
A Warning for Fa^r TFomew. 
Traged/ie of SoUman andPeraeda 

(?byHya). 

Aleman: Guzman d' Alfaraohe. 
Mariana: De Bege ei Regia In- 
Btitutione. 

Scaliger : De Europaeorum Lin- 
guia Diatriha (the first olassi- 
fication of languages). 

John Bainolds attacks and Wm. 

Gager defends stage-plays. 
Daniel laureate d. 

Marston's Pygmalion. 

Marlowe’s Ovida Epiatlea and 
T. Outwode’s Oaltha Poeiarum 
or BumbleBee burned by order 
of Archbp. of Canterbury. 
Bellarmine made Cardinal. 
Spenser died |15 Jan. 7). 
Reginald Scot died. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyek bom. 
Robert B^ey (ths diariet) 
boQL 

Dlivier de Serres; La ThlMre 
d" AgricultwrBm 
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Works Published. 

IBDO. Barclay: Db RegaU Po- 
teatate. 

Bodenham: BelvBd&re and 
Uwri&n Dfih4 Muses. 

Dekker: ShoemaleerBllo- 
Uda/y and Did Foriu- 
natus. 

Drayton (with Munday 
anil Hath way e) : Life 
of Sir John Dldcastle. 

Ed. Fairfax: Godfrey of 
BuUoigne (TasBo’s Grs- 
rua alenirne Inb eroJta) . 

Englwnda Helicon. 

Gilbert : Be Magnete. 

Jonson : Every Man out 
of his Humor- 

Wm. Eempe : Nine Bays 
Wonder. 

Nash : Summer^ a Last 
Testament. 

Bamnal NicholBon: Aco- 
loutus. 

Bam. Bowlands : The 
'Letting of Hwnovrs 
Blood in the Head-veine. 

Thos. Smith : Art of 
Owmery. 

Sir William Vaughan : 
The Golden Grove. 

BhakBspearB : Merchant 
of Fflificfl, 2 Henry IV., 
Midsummer NighVs 
Bream, Much Ado, 
Henry V. (Quartos). 


Comparative Chrondlout. 

Doks’s Law Reports. 

MinsliBu’s Spanish Bictionarie 
and Grammar. 

Sir ClBrnent Edmondos: Dbser- 
vaiiona on Oaesars Oommen^ 
taries. 

Holland's Version of Livy's Bo- 
man History. 

The Hospital of Incurable Fooh 
(aftor Cazzoni). 

Titus Andronicus \ Quarto). 

'Fortune ’ Thsatra oponod. 

Thos. Middlston began to writs 
for the 'Admirals Men’ in 
collaboration with Munday, 
Dray ton, W shster an d ' others.’ 

Banks’s horse goes to the top 
of St. Paul’s. 

Hooker died INovembBr 2nd). 

Gioidano Bnmo bumsd. 

Thomas DBloney |the prolifis 
baUad-writBr and BUBcesBor 
of Will EldBTton) died prolh 
ably in thia year. 

Wm. Prynne bom. 

DIbbiIub |thB oriental voyagar) 
bom. 

Cabriel Nand^ (the biblii^ 
grapher) bom. 

MoBcheroBch (the famous satir- 
ist of Strasburg) bom. 

Puget de la Serre bom. 

Peter Heylin bem. 

Calderon born. 

FranciBBD de Rioja [Spanuh 
poet) bom. 


IBOl Baaon: Practices and 


OharlsB Fitzgeffroy brought out 



THE A&E OF SHAHESPEABE. 


Wdbeb Published. 

IBOl. TreasonB of Bohertf lats 
Earl of Ebs?x. 

CBmpion : Booh of Airs. 

Robert CheBter; Lovoa 
Martyr [with appendix 
of Bhoonix and Turtlo 
poems, to which Shake- 
Bpeara contributBil). 

ThoB. Danett : Tho Ilis- 
tarie of Philip do Oom- 
minea, 

Heywood: Fowr Prenticea 
of London. 

Robert J ohnson : Essaipa. 

JonBon : Every Mem in hia 
Humor and Gynihiaa 
Beoala. 

Lyly : Lovbb Mefamor- 
phosia. 

Morlay : TriWijjAfl of 
Qriana (madrigals). 

Munday : Downfall and 
Death of Bohertj Earl 
of Huntingdon (Robin 
Hood). 

Weever: Mirror of Mar- 
tyrs. 

Yarington: Tv)o Lament- 
able Tragedies. 

1502. T[hDmBB] A[cherlBy]; 
The Massacre of Money. 

T. Campion : Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie, 

Rich. Carew: Swvey qf 
OornwalL 


COMPABATIYE CHRONDLOaT. 
a Toluma of Latin epigrams 
and epitaphs called Affardae. 

Charron : Traite de la sagpsse. 

Cruter and Scaliger: Gorpus 
Inscriptionum. 

Sir Anthony Shirley’s TroveZs in 
Persia, enlarge d from previous 
year : his own Relation, 1613. 

Gasaiibon: Athenacus. 

Wm. Fulbecke: Factions of the 
Romans (a history of the later 
Republic). 

Harward’s Phlehotoniy (against 
excessive bleeding). 

Holland’s version of Pliny's 
Naturall Historie. 

Dickenson : Speculum Tragimm 
Regum. 

ExBButiDn of Essex. 

Nash died. 

William Rankins \Mivr(nvr of 
Monsters) died. 

William Lambarde |thB first 
county histuiian) died. 

Dlauie Fauchet died. 

Molina died. 

Tycho BrahS died. 

Earle born. 

HeorgBS da ScudSry bora. 

Rojas y Zonlla (Spanish dram- 
atist) born. 

Bodleian Library inaugurated. 

Hamlet produced. 

English yersion of Cuaiini’s 
Pastor Fido 

Wm. Clowes; Treatise on the 
Q«rs of the EviJl, touohed for 
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Works Published. 

1BD2. Daniel : Defends of Byrne. 

Daviaon: Popfiaal Btip- 
Body |2nil edit. IBOB). 

Dekker; SaUromcLatix. 

Lo dge : / oaephua' Histoi'y. 

Marston : Antonio and 
MelUda. 

Middleton : Blvrt Master 
Vonstalle. 

Warner : Albion's Eng- 
land (Bomplete). 

BhjkliQBpoOiTo: Merry Wives 
[Quarto). 

1BD3. William AlBsander (Earl 
□f Stirling) : Tragedie 
of Darius. 

Barelay: Euphormion. 

Breton: A Posto with a 
Packet of Mad Letters. 

Jn. Davies of Hereford: 
Microeoswoa. 

Dekker: Patient Qrissill 
and BatchelarsBanquet, 

Drayton : The Banrrons 
Wars (Bompleted). 

Florio: Essays of Mon- 
taigne. 

H. Holland: Pancharis. 

Enolles: History of the 
Twrhs. 

H. Timberlake: Travels 
of Two EngUah Pil- 
grimea. 

Shakespeare : Hamlet 

(pirated and garbled 
text). 


Comparative Ghbondloqt. 
by Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land. 

Jn. Willis : Arte of Stenographie. 

SirWm. Segar: Honor ^ Military 
and Givill, 

Poetaster and Sat^omaatim ap- 
pear. 

Barth dI. Griffin ill ad. 

Paaserat died. 

Dhillingworth born. 

Montalvan born at Madrid. 

Mazarin bom. 

Kircher born. 

Shackerley Marmion bum. 

James I. succeoded Elizabsthp 
Mareh 24th; James erowned 
in July. 

Hey wood’s Woman killed with 
Kindness acted (printed IB D7). 

Wm. Fowldes: Battell betwpene 
Frogs and Mice. 

Chettle : Englandea Mftumimj 
Garment. 

John Manningham completed 
his Diary \ in it he records 
seeing Twelfth Night played 
in Middle Temple Hall, Feb- 
ruary, IB 02. 

Lodge’s Treatise and Balm For d’h 
Dtu?oy'ae concerning thePZr/yup. 

Bacon knighted. 

Q. Elizabeth dies |March 24th). 

Pierre Charron [French moral- 
ist) died. 

Cartwright died. 

Gilbert died. 

Sir Henelm Digbf bom. 

Henn de Yalou [drudit) born. 


1 . 
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Wdbkb Pububhed. I 

1604. Wm. Alexander : Aurifra, 

Dekker : The Honest 

Whore (pt. i,). 

Haydon: JudvcM Asiro- 
h)gy. 

JomBBl. ; Oewnterblastto 

Tobacco. 

Fran bIb J ohns on : Befenae 
of the Browmsis. 

MBJrldwe: Faustus. 

Marston: Malcontent. 

An. Stfoloker] : Baijphwn- 
tns. 

BhakBspeare : The Tro/gi- 
call HiotoriB of Hamlet 
• . . nBwly imprinted 
. , , according to the 
true and parfact coppie 
(Quarto). 

IBD6. Bacon: AdvoncBment of 
Beaming. 

Oamden: Mema,{ns Uon~ 
oeming Britain. 

Daniell: Derta^ Small 
Poems (with Philotas). 

Mioh. Drayton: Poems. 

Job. Hall : Mnndus Alter 
ei Idem. 

JonBon, Ohapman, and 
MaTBt on : / 

MarBton: Dutch Dourie- 

sa». 

Bam. Bowley: When you 
see me you hnow me. 

Obo. SaltBrn : Antient 
Lowes of Gt. Britaine. 


Cdmpabatiye [)hbdndldi>t. 
Hampton Court Donfarence. 
Lope de Vega: Oomedias (doI- 
iBctive edition, vol. i.). 

De Thou: Histoire. 

John Spenser’s edition of the 
EcclesiaBtical Polity. 

Eliz. GriymBBton : MemoraMoes. 
Butter’s tract on the 'Yorkshire 
Tragedy.’ 

Churchyard died. 

Edward Da Vera |17thEarl of 
Oxford) died. 

Whitgift died, BUcoBeded by 
Bancroft. 

Thoa. Storer died. 

PieiTB de Brach died. 

Bocinua executed. 

Jaaper Mayna bom. 

Jean Mairet [FreiiDh dramat* 
ist) bom. 

F. de Logau bom. 

Oervantes: Bon Q'oiaJote |pt.i.). 
Version of Dedekind’s Grohior 
nuss,s TheSehooleof Bhvenrie. 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye : 
CEuvres. 

David Hums : Be Unione Insu- 
lae Britanniae. 

David Drmerod: Picture of a 
Puritane. 

Famous History qf Vaptam 
Thomas Stuheley. 

Volpone produced. 

Dolling died. 

Jn. StoWD dieA 
Beza died. 

Fontufl de Thyard (French 
■onneteer) died. 

Hir T. Browne bon. 

Wbl Deveneiil bom. 
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Works Fublibhed. 

1BD5. Arthur Warrsn : The 

Poore Mans PassioTbs. 

Peter WoodliDUBe : The 
Oontention heiweene the 
Elephant vvnd the Flea, 

1BD6 Richard AlisDn; An 
ffowrs Becreaiion in 
Music. 

Bond: Horatii Poemafa. 

Biyskatt ; BiBcowrae of 
Oivill Life (after Grir- 
aldo). 

Chapman: Monsieur d' 
Dlive, 

Jn. Day : The lie of ^uh. 

Dekker: Newesfromllrll 
and The Seven Deadly 
Sins. 

Drayton: Poewia I/yi'ich 
and Pastorall. 

Ford : Honor Triumphant 

Qreene: Dellora and Fi- 
delio. 

Joseph Hall: Meditationa 
and Vowes, 

* H- P-* : The Mous Trap. 

Hy. Feaoham: Art of 
Dronoing and Limning. 

Bylvester: Du Ba/rtas his 
Demne Weekes. 

Bioh. West: News from 
Bwrtholmnew Fayre. 

Metwrnfrom Pamassw. 

10 D7. Alexander : Ifonarc^'c 
TragediefJuUm Ocwsar. 


Comparative Cur on old by. 

Sir Wm. Dugdalc bom, 

Thoa. Eandolph born. 

Edmund Waller burn. 

Tavernier bom. 

P. du Ryar (the Frenidi tragio 
poet) born. 

SQioppivis:ElementaPhiloaophia£ 

Stoicae. 

Macbeth produced. 

Alex. Drai^o : Amoivse SongeSf 
Sonets and Elrgirs. 

J. Fage: The Sichiims (rlasSB. 

B. Knolles: Voision of Bodin’s 
Gommonwealth. 

Philemon Holland's version of 
the Twelve Oaesars of Sue- 
tonius. 

Robert Barret completes his 
Sacred TTfir?*, an epic poem 
in 66,nDD lines extant in MS. 

DaniBl’a Quppnc’fl Arcatiiii [after 
Cuarini). 

Bacon married Alice Barnham. 

C onlart’a Admirnhlr andMemor- 
ahle TIistories (version by Ed. 
drimeston, 15D7). 

Lyly diud. 

Desportes died. 

Justus LipsiuB died. 

L. Rhodomann (the Gienniin 
Hellenisb) died. 

F. UoriiciUe bom. 


A. Hardy: Goriolan. 

Sir Francis Yere, the veteran 
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Wdbkb Fublibhed. 

1BD7. Wm. BarksteA: Mirrhn, 

Bbtiibs: LeviVe Chmrtcr. 

Chapman : Bussy B'Am- 
hoia. 

OowbII; The InterpreiBr. 

Daniel : Dertaine Small 
WvrIcBa, 

Dekker ani Wsbater: 

Westvjtard Ho / 

B. Johnson: Pletuant 
OoneeHs of Old Sohson. 

Jonson: Volpone. 

Christ. Lever : Quem 

EUzabetlu Tearsz. 

Lnd. Lloyd: Juhile of 
Britane and Tragicome^ 
die of Serpenia. 

Bam. Bowlands: Sumora 
DrdnnauriB. 

Cyril Toumenr : Es- 
wenyer^B Tragedis. 

Thos. Walkin^on: The 
Dpti6ke lllouBB of Hu- 
mofra. 

Qbd. Wilkins: TKb Mia- 
BfieB ofInforatMwrriage. 

Qbo. Wilson: Dommenda- 
Uon of OozkBTB and 
Dozh-Jightmg, 

1BD8, Wm. Biddnlph: Travela 
of Oerta/yne Engldahmen 
(into Africa, Asia, etc.}. 

Chapman : OonapWacy of 
Byron. 

Dekker : Balman of Lon- 
don. 


Comparative Ghbondloqt. 
English commander in the 
Low Countries, writes his 
OommantariBa [printed 1567). 

Daniell: Fhilotaa (first separato 
edition). 

Edm. Howes issues his abridge- 
ment of Show's Ohronicle. 

Bi. Johnson: PUaaant Walkea 
of Moore-fielda. 

Thomas Shelton began his trans- 
lation of Don Quixote. 

Whitehall common oed by Inigo 
Jones. 

Bacon Solicitor- O-anBral. 

Scioppius attacks Soaliger. 

Sir Edward Dyer died. 

Henry Chettls died. 

Thomaa Newton [the tram- 
lator) died. 

John HainoldB died. 

Baroniiu died. 

Jean VanquBlin [French poet) 
died. 

Mme. de Seuddry bom. 

Anna Schiirmann j* the Dntch 
Sappho ’) bom. 

A de Buffi [French hiatorian) 
bom. 

Jean But [Cerman poet) bom. 


Cold Doinga in London'. The 
Great Froat. 

Mathurin Begnier ; Satirea. 
Erangois de Sales: Introd ala 
Vie Devote. 

A YorhaMre Traged/y. 

The Merry DbvU of Edvimfon. 
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Wdbhs Fuelished. 

IBOB. Job. Hall: OhcuraderE of 
Vertuea and Vices . 

T. Haywood : Bape of 
Lucrece. 

Middleton; A Trick to 
Oatch the Dld-One and 
A Mad World my Mas- 
ters. 

Ed. Topsell: Historie of 
Fowre Footed Beastes. 

Brian Twyne : Antigui- 
taMs Academiae Dxoniae 
Apologia. 

BhakeapearB : King Lea/r 
(two distinot Quartos, 
known raspBotiyely as 
the ‘Fide Bull' (the 
better) and ^ N. Butter’ 
Quartos). 

1BD9. L. AndrewBs: Tortura 
Torii. 

Bacon; DsBapientia Vet- 
erum and Oerta/ln Von- 
siderationB touah/ing the 
Plantation in Ireland. 

Daniel; Givill Warres |B 
books). 

Dekker; The GulsHoi'n- 
hooke. 

Drayton: Life and Death 
of Ld. Oromwell. 

J ohn FI et ch er : Faithfull 
Skepheardesse. 

Fhil. Holland ; Roman 
Historie (after Marc el- 
linos). 


CoMPABATlYE DhbdNdLOOT. 

B. GUover; NohiUtas PolMica ei 
GiviUa. 

Epitome of Froiesari. 

Bubens settles at Antwerp. 
Coryate sets out on his journey. 
Sackville died. 

Bishop John Still died. 

Dr. Dbb diBd. 

AlbBiicD Sentili died. 

Jean do la TaillB dieiL 
Milton bom. 

Dlarendon bom. 

Fuller bom. 

John Trades cant bom. 

Sir Richard Fanshaw bora. 
Torricelli born. 

Montecucculi (military ms 
moirist) born. 


[jalileo with his telBSoope and 
Hepler be^an systematio ob- 
Bervations. 

Qalileo and Harriott disoover 
satellites of Jupiter. 

Dasaubon; Polyhius. 

Flos Sanctorum englished from 
Villegas. 

Bobt. Mason; A Mirowr for 
Merchanta. 

Thomas Bavenscroft’s DoUbd- 
tions of Bounds, Catches and 
Canons: PanmeUa and Deu- 
teromeUa. 

Folio edition of Jewel’s 
(ed. Arch. Bancroft). 

Ciotius : Mare Libertu 
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THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WoBKb Tublibhed. 

16D9. JonsDu: G rise it Alterd. 

Rowlands : A whole crew 
of kind gossips. 

AIbx. [jardyne: Garden 
(of ' Sonets,’ eto.). 

Wm. Rowley: A Search 
for Money. 

Spenser: Works. 

Topsell: Hist, of Serpents. 

Shakespeare: Sonnets, 

Troilus and Gressida^ 
and Pericles (all in 4tD). 

1 51 D, Ohapman : Homer's lUad 
in heptameters. 

John Donne: Pseudo- 
Martyr. 

Riles Fletcher : Ghrist's 
Victary. 

Rnillim : Display of Her- 
aldrie. 

Philemon Holland: Ver- 
sion of Gamden's Bri- 
tannia. 

Silvester Jourdain: Dis- 
covery of the Barmudas. 

Ri, NiddoIb: Mirrour for 
Magistrates [newly en- 
larged). 

Belden: Duello. 

Bamabe Riche: New De- 
scription of Ireland. 

Richard Rioh : Newes 
from Virgima. 

B. Rowlands : Jlforttfi 
Marh-all, Beadle of 
BrideweU. 


Comparative Chbondldot. 

Garcilassa : Gomentarios del 

Peru. 

Sit G. Fenton died. 

Barnabe Barnes died. 

William Warner died. 

John Dennys died. 

J. J. S caliber died. 

G. RoUenhagen (German peek) 
died. 

Arminius died. 

B. Keokermann died. 

Jean Botron [French dramat- 
ist) bom. 

Suckling bom. 

Douai Bible issued. 
Eeckermann: De Natura His- 
toriae. 

Hardy; Ifarianne. 

D’UrfJ: L'Astree. 

Robert Jones : Muses Gordin 
for Delights. 

Jn. Healey : Epictetus out of the 
Greek. 

Jn. Heath: Two Genturies of 
Epigrams. 

Alchermst produced. 

Arohbp. Bancroft died, luc- 
ceeded by Abbot. 

Henri IV. aBsassinated. 

Robert Parsons died. 

KddUbb died. 

J. B. Raimondi died, 
liatteo Bicci (the famous mis- 
sionary to Dhina) died. 
Lupercio de AigBUsolas died. 
Lucius Oaiy, Lord FaUdand, 
bom. 

Boarron bom. 

1a O^prenbde bom. 

Antonio ds Solis (the Spanish 
historian) boi^ 
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Works Published. 

IBll. Authorized Version of the 
Bible. 

LDdovic Barrsy; Baw 
Alley, A comedy (full 
of ‘ play-Bcrapa ’ frouj 
Sliakespeare). 

Ohapman: Homer's lUail 
(xiii.-Kxiv.). 

Coryata: OrudiHea. 

Bandle Got^ravs; Bic- 
tionarie of the Blench 
u.nd English Tongues. 

JohnDaviBB: The Scourge 
of Folly. 

Dakker and Middleton: 
The Bearing Qirle, 

Donne: Anatomie of the 
Worlde. 

Speed: History of Great 
Britain. 

Tarlion's Jests (in three 
parte). 

Tourneur: The Atheisms 
Tragedie. 

1B12. Bacon: Essayes |2nd 
edition). 

John Bois: Notes on 
Ghryaostom. 

.John Brinsley : Ladms 
Intera/riuB. 

Hugh Broughton: Oen~ 
swre of the late Trans- 
lation for our Uhwrches 
[the Authorized Yer- 
eion). 


COMFARATIYE GHBDNOLOaT. 

Shakeepaara retiree to Stratford. 

James May: Golden Legend. 

Charterhouse foundedby Sutton. 

Wm. Fennor: Pluto hia Tra- 
vaile. 

Withar’e Abuses Stripi and 
Whift (email issue, no extant 
copy known). 

E. Bicher: Be Ecolesiastiea ei 
PoUtica Potestate. 

Du Plessis Mornay : Mystic d' 
Iniqwiti (history of the Pa- 
pnoy). 

Dr. Simon Forman (the diar- 
iet) died. 

John Dowell died. 

Perez died. 

Pedro Ribadeneira died. 

Pierre del’Eatoile | diarist) died. 

J Ban B ert&ut [ Ronaardist) die d 

Silrano Bazd (the Italian play- 
wright) died. 

James Harrington (author of 
Oceana) bom. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart (trans- 
lator of Rabelais) bom. 

L’Dratoire founded by M. de 
BeruUe. 

Shelbdn’s Bon Quixote became 
popular (continued 1520). 

Yondel: HetPascha. 

Savile’s edition of Ohrysogtom 
and Famaby’s Juuenal and 
Persvua. 

David Bivault : Bews&m d une 
AoademiB. 
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Wdbkb Fublibhbd. 

1B12. CliaxDLQBn: Epicede on 
Henry, Prince of Wdhs. 

Daniel : First Part of the 
Historie of England. 

Nat. Field: AWoTnaniaa 
Weaihercoch. 

Job. Hall : Contempla- 
tions. 

Hey wood : An Apohgie 
for Actors. 

Jons on: The Alchemist. 

Webster: W7i/ite EiveJ. 

1B13. Wm. Alaxander (Earl of 
Stirling) : Arcadia com- 
pleted. 

Beaumont; Inner Temple 
Masque. 

Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. 

Wm. Browne : Bri- 
tannia's PaMorals. 

Corbet : Journey to 

France. 

John Dennys: Secrets of 
Angling (poBthumouB). 

Drayton : Pol/golhion 

(zviii 'Songs’ or Can- 
tos). 

Drummond: Ma/asaleum. 

H. Parrot ; Springes to 
oo^cA Woodooclcs (epi- 
grams). 

PurDhae: HisPUffrimage. 

Wither : Abuses Stript 
tand Whipt Ire-isfiue). 


Comparative Chbdnoldbt. 

Death of the PrinoB IHsnry) 
of WeJea. 

Sir J. Hufington died. 

Bodley died. 

John Bond (the Scholiast) died. 

Pierre de Larivey died. 

Samuel Butler bom. 

Bishop Pearson bom. 

Ant. Arnauld (the French phi- 
losopher) born. 

Bchottel (the Grerman gram- 
marian) bom, 


Henry VIII. written. 

Sir Henry Spelman issues his 
De non temerandis Ecclesiis, a 
kind of first draft of his Sac- 
rilsge. 

John Hales: DraUo Fwnebris 
for Sir John Bodley. 

Cervantes ; Novelas. 

Suarez: Defensio Fidei Uatho- 
licae. 

Sir B. Dallington; Aphorismes 
(after CuioDiardini). 

Fletcher and MasBinger begin 
dramatic partnership. 

Wadham College founded. 

Wonderful Discoverie of Witches 
in Lancashire (by Potts and 
Bromley). 

Constable died. 

Dverbiiry murdered. 

Cuarmi died. 

Math. Begnier (French satirist) 
died. 

Bioh. Crawchaw bom. 

Jeremy T^lor bora. 
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Works Published. 

1B18. Sir J ohu Davios : Dig- 
covbWs d/ State uj 
Ireland, 


1514. Wm.Barclay ; ^e|)enf^s, 

vrtheVertues^JTahaeco, 
Wm. Browns : SKepheardg 
Pipe (7 Ecloguss). 
Leon. Busher : Beligious 
Peace (a Fisa for Lib- 
erty of ConSDisnos). 
Cobles Prophecies. 

J. Cooke : Greenes Tu 
Quogue. 

Thos. Freeman: Bulle 
anc2 a Great Oast |2DD 
epigrams). 

Tobias Hentleman : Eng- 
lands Way to Win 
Wealth. 

Gorges : Lucan’s Phar- 
eaUa. 

Napier: LogaritJmorwn 
Bescriptio. 

Dverbury : A Wife now a 
Widow and Oharaciers. 
Raleigh: Hist.qftheWorld. 
Said an: Titles of Honour. 
Henry Smith : Micro- 
Oosmo - Graphia (or 
' Map of Man'). 

1515. John Andrew: Anato- 

mie ofSasenessB. 

B. Brathwaite : A Strap- 
pado for the BeviL 


Comparative CnBONOLoav. 

La BoDhefoucaulil bom. 

Saint Evromond born. 

Grilles Manage (the greatFrench 
critic and philologer) bom. 

Christian Ban | German Ori- 
entalist) bom. 

Cervantes : Vinge del Pamaso. 

F. de Sales: TraitS de Vamowr 
de Bieu. 

Spurious 'Second Fart’ of Bon 
SuuBofs (by Avellaneda). 

Wm. Burrow bb: Treatise dfth? 
Variations of the Oompasse. 

Napier invents Logarithms, 

Buggle’s Ignorarmts aeted. 

Jonson’s Bai't^oZomeio Fayre 
acted. 

T. Godwin : Bomane Antiquities. 

Wm. Lithgow : Peregrinatiom. 

Arthur Saul ; The Famous Game 
of Dhesee Play. 

Bichard Vennei’s Apology |an 
autobiography). 

Capt. John Smith explores Vii- 
ginia and issues his Map. 

Lope de Vega at the aenith of 
his fame. 

BrantOme died. 

Isaac Oasaubon disd. 

Hsniy More born. 

Cardinal de Betz bom. 

John Wilkins bom. 


Cervantes: Bon Qulaote [pt.iL). 
Sandoval: Hist, of the Kings of 
Oastilo. 

Cervantes: Domediris 
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Works Published. 

1615. N. Breton; 

Camden: Annales. 

Chapman: Od/ysaeB of 

Homer (h eroi c m easur e). 

Daniel : Hymen'a Tri- 
umph. 

Fori: 8vr Thomtu Over- 
hury. 

Haring on : Epigramsi 

l>oihpUa^cmtandaerioUB. 

H By w D 0 d : Four Pr enfi cpb 
of London. 

Wm. Martyn : KvngB of 
England, 

Sandys: BolaMon of a 
Journey. 

John Staph ana: Baigrioal 
EaBoyeBwnd {jhwraztm'B. 

Job. Swetnam: Arraign- 
ment of le/wd^ idle, m- 
oonstant Women. 

SylYBBtar : Tolacco Bat- 
tered. 

Wither: Shephearda 
Hunting and Fidelia 
Ipriyately). 

1616. Breton; The Goode and 

the Badde. 

Wm. Brown a : Britannia' a 
Paatorala |bk. ii.). 

Jn. Bullokar: An Eng- 
lish Expositor (of hard- 
BBt words in our lan- 
guage). 

Chapman ; lUad and 
Dt 2 ^fi 0 p loomplete). 


OoMPARATIYE ChBONOLDOT. 

Bowlanils : The MelcmchoUe 
Knight. 

SeioppiuB ; Legaiua Latro (aimed 
at Lord Digby and James L). 

Db Cana: Baiaons da Forces 
Mouvantea, 

Moutchrestian ; TraiU da VEco- 
no9m8 PoUtiguB. 

Sir (rsorge Buck ; The Third 
UniveraUie of England (Lon- 
don). 

Lathum'fl Falconry, 

Thomas Tomkia : AlhumaMor. 

Thomas Farnaby, the leading 
clasaiDal master of his day, 
issues his adition of Martial. 

Della Porta died. 

Aqiiaviva |thB Jeauit ganaral) 
died. 

Etienne Poaquier IFrench his- 
torian and jurist) died. 

Samuel Sorbi^re bom. 

Rich. Sazter bom. 

Sir John Denham born. 

John Biddle lUnitorian foun- 
dar) bom. 

Vanini ; Da Admirandia Naturae 
Arcanis. 

Agrippa d’Aubigne : Lea Tra- 
giquea, Hist. Univeraelle. 

Holyday: Version of ParaiuB. 

Ben Jons on created Post Lau- 
reate (February lBt)byLBttBrB 
Patent. 

ShakeapearB died (Wednesclaj, 
Aprd 2Srd). 
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WoBHs Published. 

1 B16. Drummon i of Hawtliom- 
den : Poems. 

Jn. Dunbar : Epigram- 
maton Veninmaa Sex. 

Wm. Haugliton : Eng- 
Ush-Menfor my Money. 

James I. ; GovMierhlast 
to Tolacco. 

JoDBon : Works (First 
Folio). 

Speed : Ghud of Wit- 
nesses. 

1617. B. Anton : Ftces Ana- 
iomie Seowrged. 

Bratliwaib) : A Solemn 
Joviall disputation. 

Diiimmond of Hawthorn- 
den : Forth Feasting. 

R Fludd: Tractatus do 
Bosea Gruce. 

Qreene : Aluida. 

Joseph Hall : Quo Vaclis. 

Fras. Holyoake : Dic- 
iionarie Etymohgicall. 

Fynea Moryson : An Iti- 
nerary contiMng Ten 
Y seres Travell. 

Rowley and Middleton: 
Fair ^uwmrel. 

Selden : History of Tiihrs. 

J ohn Tayl or : Travels in 
Oermawy. 

IBIB. Edmund Boulton : Yer- 
sion of The Histories of 
Florus, 


Comparative Chrdnoloot. 
Cervantes died [Sunday, April 
23ri], New Style). 

Francis Beaumont died. 
Hakluyt died. 

Philip Henalowe Itheatrical 
manager) died. 

Richard Field died. 

Jn. Wallis born. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange bom. 
Wm. Faithome born. 

Ninon de Lenclos born. 
Ghovanni Sagredo [the Italian 
historian) bom. 

ComeliuB a Lapida: Gommen- 

icurii. 

Burton’s PhUosophaster acted. 
Mmshen; Polyglot Dictionary. 
Ed. Boulton, orBolton, proposes 
an Academy to the King. 
Bacon Lord Sseper. 

Alex. Daniel commenees his 
Diary. » 

Coryate died. 

Ant. Lois el [the French jurist) 
died. 

Sir James MelvillB (dfemoirs 
of his own Lift) died. 

Napier of Merchiston died. 
Suarez died. 

De Thou jThuanus) died. 

Elias Ashmole bum. 

Horrocks [the astrnnomer) 
bom. 

Ouiworth bom. 

Bacon Lord Dhancellor. 

Ben Jonson visits ScotlanL 
Bjnod of Doii. 
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Works Published. 

161H. N. Breton: The Oowt 
and Country. 

Chapman: HeaMa Gear- 
gic8. 

Sir Jn. Davies: Hymnea 
of Aatraea. 

Nat. Field: Amende for 
Ladiea 

T. Gainsford: irieiory of 
Ferhin Warhech. 

H. Holland: Baailfolorfin. 

Hooker : Ecclesiastical 

Polity (vi.-viii.). 

Mynshul : Prison Ohar- 
aciers. 

James Shirley: Echo. 

Gbd. Strode: Tho Ann- 
torryie of MortaUtie. 

Jn. Taylor : Permileas 
PilgrimagR. 

John Willis: Mnenionica,. 

ISID. Amadis de Gaule (Eng- 
lish version). 

Beaumont and Fletoher : 
Maids Tragedy and 
King and No King. 

Ralph Brooke: Catalogue 
of Kings, Princes, etc. 
(the first regular Peer- 

i«b)> 

M. Drayton; Poetne [ool- 
leoted). 

Drummond of Hawth om- 
den: OowuersaUonaujith 
Ben JoTifpn (written). 


Comparative Chronolost. 

Bacan : Lea Bergeries. 

Espinel: Ma/rcos de Dhregon. 

J. Godard : Lea D^gvdaie (after 
Bu^poaiii of Ariosto). 

Benedietines of St. Maur oom- 
menee their historical worksi 
oomprising L'Art de verifier 
lea Dates, QalUa Christiana, 
Ghsaariwn, Ada Sandorwn, 
and Histairs lAttiraAre de la 
France. 

Baleigli died. 

Stanyhunt died. 

John DavisB of Hereford died 

Dr. John Bridges died. 

Jeehua Sylveeter died. 

Ddet de la None died. 

J. D, Du Perron died. 

A Moroeini Ihiatoiiao ai 
Yenioe) died. 

Dowley bom. 

LoYelaoB bom. 

leaao Yosaiiu bom. 

Murillo bom. 

Barpi: Hiat. of Ooundlof Trent 

Jn. Heath : Mouse of Correction. 

Arminius condemned by Synod 
of Dort. 

Harvey disc overs Circulation of 
Blood. 

Deoimal notation used by 
Napier and explained in 
Henry Lyle’s DedmaiU Arith- 
metiche. 

SamL Daniel died. 

Fabrieiue ID’Anquapendbulel 
died. 

Yanini bnmk 

Lebjun bur^ 



CHHONDLDRTDAL TABLE. 


m 


Wdbks Published. 

1B19. Hsiiry Hutton: FolUea 
An^iamis IsatiiBB ani 
Bpigrams). 

Furchas: MUfoooEims, 

1S2D. BaoDn: Nw)um Orga- 
rmfn. 

Beaumont ani Fletohar : 
FMlastar. 

Dekker : Hia Braame. 

BervasB Markham: Fwre- 
wal to Huslandflrie. 

Melton: Aatrologaaier. 

Quarles; Feast for Worm. 

Thos. Soott : Vox PopuU 
|the famous tract 
against the Bpanish 
match). 

Jn. Taylor; Eia TtwobIs 
from London to Prague. 

Tobias Yenner : Via Becia 
ad Vitam Longam (on 
the Baths of Bath). 

1321. Jn. Barclay ; 

Beaumont and Fletcher: 
TMerry and Theodoret. 

Burton; Anaiorrvy of 
Melancholy. 

Bir T. Oulpeper; Tract 
agamat High Bate of 
Uawry. 

Donne: Turn Anmdver- 
aariea (of the death 
of Eliz. Drury). 

Peter Heylin; Micro- 
aoanma. 


OOMPARATITB CHBONULDaY. 

Olivier de Serrea died. 

Colbert bom. 

TallBiiiant das R£buz bom. 

OyruiD de BergeriM bom. 

Balmasius ; Eiatoriae Auguatae 
3 criptorea. 

YillegaB ; Laa Amaioriaa. 

CampanellB : Be 8enau Berum. 

T. Stapleton: Opera Omnia 
(posthumous). 

Holland’s Hermologia Anglica 
issued. 

Sailing of ' Mayflower.’ 

Thomaa Campion died. 

Thomaa died. 

Robert Tofte died. 

Biohard Carew died. 

Larivey died. 

Baudoin \Lt» Trou morU ti 
les Troia mvanU) died. 

John Evelyn bom. 

A. Marvell bora. 

Robert Moiiaon (tho botanist) 
bora. 

Bacon ennobled and impeached; 
confesEos to reeeiving money 
pendente lite, is degraded and 
severely sentenced, but par- 
doned by James 1. 

Donne made Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Thos. Williamson ; The Wise 
Vieilla/rd (efter Souhirt). 

Jn. Barclay died. 

Thomas Harriott died. 

Bellarmine died. 

Ralph Agas died. 

John Gruillim died. 
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Works Published. 

1521. B. Johnson: Hisiorie of 

Tam Tlvwmh^. 

Mun : DiBCowrsB of Trade. 
John Taylor: The Franse 
and Oorrmod/Uy of Beg- 
gars and Bogging. 
Tobias VeniiBr: On the 
Fwme of Tobacco. 

D. WildowBs: Naturall 
Philosophy. 

Laiy Mary Wroth : 
Uromo. 

1522. Baoon: Henry VII. 
Drayton : Polyolhion (in 

oomplate form). 

Fatriok Hannay : The 
Nightingale [poems). 
Massinger: VirginMartyr. 
Sir Tobie Matthew : Ver- 
sion of 8t. Augustine’s 
Donfeasions. 

FeaBham: Oompleai Gen- 
ilerntm. 

Vincant : Discoverie of 
Errors in Brookes Oata- 
logue IPeeragB). 

Bam. Ward: Woe to 
Drunkards. 

Wither : JuvemUa. 
Bhakespeara: Othello 
(posthum. 4tD). 

1523. BaoDn : Be Augmentis. 

B. Brathwaite : Shep- 
herds Tale, 

Danial: Whole Workes 
(B pts., 4tD). 


Ddmfabatiyb Dhrondloot. 

Quillaume du Vair died. 

MontchrestiBn (Fieiich econo 
mist and poet) died. 

Frudencio da Sandoval died. 

Dttavio Rinuccini lltalianpoet) 
born. 

Henry Vaughan bom. 

La Fontaine bom. 

Mme. do Motteyille born, 

Scheffer lauthor of Lapponia) 
bom. 

P. Beni Rapin (the Latin poet) 
bom. 

Bourne’s Weekly Newee and But- 
ter’s Newesfrom most parts. 

William Bradford’s Diary of Oc- 
currences. 

Thos. EobinsDn: Anatomy of 
the English Nunnery at Lis- 
bon. 

Edward Miss eld en brings out 
his treatise called Free Trade, 
answered by 0. do Malynes. 

Vermuyden Bommences drain- 
ing operations in England. 

Tassoni: SeccMa Rapita. 

0. 9 or el; Francion. 

Sir Henry Savile died. 

Francis de Sales died. 

Vaughan bom. 

A. Sidney bom. 

M olibre bom. 

Wm. Harvey physician to 
James I. 

Middleton’s Dhangeling acted. 

J. Mabbe; Version of Aleman’s 
Rogue (a few copies, 1522). 
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Works Published. 

1B29. Drummond: FIowtub of 
3wn and Thr. Oy^rrssB 
Grove. 

MassirigBr: Duhe of 

Milan. 

Webster: Buicheaw of 
Malfi. 

BhakBspeare: OomedieB, 
nisforiest (Mid Tragedies 

(the First Folio). 

1B24. Flstoher: EuZe a Wife 
amd have a Wife. 

John [jbb: The Foot out 
of the Sna/TB [anti- 
jBsuit treatise). 

Loves Oa/rland [pasies 
and loYB-tokens). 

Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury: Do Veritate. 

Massinger: Bondman. 

N orden : View from Lon- 
don Bridge, 

Capt. Jn. Smith : General 
Historie of Virginia. 

W. Udall: Life of Mary 
Stuart, 

UssliBT : Answer to a 
Jeawii. 

Wotton: Elements of 

ArohiUecdure, 

1625. Bacon: Esways (final 
form) and Translation 
of Dertam Psalms into 

SngUsik verse. 

Damdan. Asmales (ii.). 


Comparative Chrdnolost. 
Campanella: OivUas SoUs. 
Marini: Adone, 

Buxtorf: Hebrew Grammar. 
VelazriUBZ settles at Madrid. 
Wm. Camden died. 

CiIbb Fletcher died. 

Wm. Byrd [the BompoBer) died. 
Du Pleasis Momay died. 

Pietro Sarpi died. 

Bobt. Thoroton (the antiquary) 
born. 

Pascal bom. 

VDSBius: Be HistoriolB Graeoie. 
Middleton's Game of Ghees pro- 
duced and printed. 

Baudoin’s French version of 
Arcadia. 

J. Bingham: Histarw of Xeno- 
phon {Anahasis englished). 
Edm. Cunter: Books on Bial- 
Ung. 

P errin’s Luthers Forerunners 
(englished). 

Sir Henry Wotton made Provost 
of Eton. 

Mariana died. 

Jakob Boehme (the myatiB) 
died. 

[j«D. Fox bom. 

J. Re^auld do Se^aia (the 
French poet) bom. 

Bcheffler (Angelua Sileaiua) 
born. 

Charles I. suDDeeds James I. 
(March 27th). 

Orotins : Be Jure Belli ei Pams. 
Nich. Ferrar at Little bidding. 
Y Ditore ; Pyrame et Thislt, 
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WoBKB Published. 

152B. Dekker: ABodforEun- 
auoTyes. 

JoiiBoii: Staph of Nrwa. 

PnrohiiB : Pilgrvmea. 

Shirley ; Love Tricks. 

Thos. Take: Ths Hol/y 
Euchwrist. 

Qbd. Wither ; Sckolan 
Purgatory, 

152S. E. 'BiBion: Fantaaticka, 

Walter Gary: The Pre- 
sent Stale of England. 

Doniie : Devotiona upon 
Emergent Doceuiona. 

Daniel Featley: Anoilla 
Pietaiia, 

FleoknoB; Eierothahh- 
mium. 

Fletoher: Fwr Maid of 
the Inn. 

H. Parrot : Durea far the 
It6h. 

Bandys: Dvid'aMetamor- 
phoBBB iDompletecl ren- 
dering in heroiD Terse). 

Bir H. Spelman: Oha- 
aarium ArchoMlogicum 

n 

1627. Baeon: ^eio .^fltETittsand 
Sylva Sylvarum. 

Doein : Private Devotione. 

Drayton ; Battaile of 
Agincowrt and Nim~ 
pTvidia. 

Fhineas Fletcher : Zo- 
ruatae vel Pietaa Jeav^ 


DdMFARATITE CHRDNOLE^aT. 

Long’s version of Argenda, 

James I. died [March 2Tik!L 
Jehn Fletcher died. 

Lodge died. 

Thomas Dempster died. 
Herrera y Tordesillas died. 
DTJrfS [French romonDist) 
died. 

Marino died. 

Pierre Nicole bom. 

Robert Darey finishes his Jlfs- 
motrs (pnbl. 1759). 

Jardin des Plantes inaagorated 
at Paris. 

Bacon died [April 9thV 
Bp. Andrewes died. 

Bir J. Davies died. 

Pnrchas died. 

Dyril Tonmenr died. 

Augustine Vincent died. 

N. Breton died. 

Edward Alleyn [tliB not or) 
died. 

ThSophile de Vian [Frenoh 
critio and dramatist) dieiL 
Jn. Aubrey bom. 

Mme. de S&vignA bom, 

CUude Dhapelle born. 
Francesco Bedi [Italian poet) 
bom. 

Qrotius: De Veritate. 

Dempster : Riatoria EccUahia- 
Uoa Gentia Szotorum. 

Cotton ; Baigne of Henry III. 
Mendoza: Guerra de Granada, 
Nieh. Sanson : GalUae Awtiquae 
Deacriptw Geographica. 
Middleton died. 
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Works Published. 

1627. iHca [Latin and Eng- 
lish). 

G^riiiiKtonB : A Qmprall 
ILutoriB of the Nether- 
lands. 

A Loohing - Glnsse for 
DrunJcivrds. 

&BOrge Peele : Merrie 
Conceited Jests. 

162B. Brabourne: Disco^irse on 
the Sahhaih Bay. 

Coke ; On lAifJeton. 

JohnEaila: Microcosmo- 
grapMe. 

DwBn FeltliBin or Fellt- 
ham : Besolvps, 

Wm. Harvay : Be Motu 
Scrnguinis et Cork's, 

Bob. Hayman ; Quodlih- 
etSf Epigrams and other 
small Farcels. 

Bobert Norton : The Cvn- 
ner. 

Prynne : JJnloveMness of 
Lovelocks and l^wfnl- 
nesse of Brinlmng 
Healths. 

Belden: Marmora Arun- 
dellifrria 

Withei ; Britain’s Re- 
membrancer. 


1529. Thomas Adorns: Ser- 
numt 


Cdmpabatiye Ghbdndlost. 
Richard Barnfield died. 

Sir Henry doodyer died. 
UongDra died. 

Joannes Erruter |the philo- 
logist and friend of Scaligei, 
died. 

Robert Boyle born. 

Bossuet born. 

Mile, de Montpeneisr born. 


ScioppiuB : Orammatica Philo- 
sophica. 

Lb Jay’s Bible Folyglotte (com- 
meuced, printed by Antoine 
Vitr6). 

Uyxil Lucar, the Patriarch, pre- 
sents G^Dt^oD Alexandrmus to 
Gharles I. 

Dastelh : Misura dell* Acque Uor- 
renU (this and De Gaus helped 
to ioiind hydranhos). 

Fohin Goodfellow. His Mad 
Franks. 

John Owen ; Oerta/iii' > Epigroms 
[englished). 

Taj Mahal built. 

Dabome died. 

Malherbe died. 

Fulke Greville killed. 

Sir Wm. Temple bom. 

John Ray bom. 

Ferrault bom. 

P. Lambeck (Grennan faistorian) 
born. 

Mairst: Sophonishe, 

P. Qomeille: MeUte 


L 
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Works Published. 

1B2U. Sir J. Boaumont: Bob- 
wurth Field. 

Davenant; Albovine. 

Fletcher: Fa/iihjull Shep- 
huardessB (2nd edit.). 

Ford: The Lover's Melan- 
choly. 

Hobbes : Translation of 
ThuwyMes. 

Fras. Lent on : The Young 
Qallants WhirUgig. 

B. M. : Micrologia (bd- 
oentrio character por- 
traits). 

Qaarles : Argalvs and 
Parthen/ia. 

Bir Thos. Byvea : His- 
taria NavaUs. 

Bhirley; The Wedding. 

IB3D. Davenant: {JruelBr other ^ 

Drayton: Muses Elizium. 

Wm. Freaks : Doctrines 
and Practices of the 
Jeswites. 

Hayward: Life indBaigne 
of Edward VI. 

Massinger: Benegado. 

Quarles : Dvoine Poenis. 

Buggle : Ignoramus. Oo- 
moedia. 

H. B. : Myfhomysdes. 

Bibbes : The Bruised Beed 
and Bmoaking Flax. 

Capt. John Smith : True 
Tramels. 

John Taylor: Works (93 

tiklea). 


Comparative Chrdndloot, 
Alarcon : Domedias. 

Carl et on ; English Life of B. 
Gilpin. 

Maxwell: Version of Herod/ian. 
Eras. Maltlms : Treatise of Arti- 
ficial Fireworks. 

J. Parkinson : Paraddsus of 
Pleasant Flowers. 

Le Gliys’s version of Argenis. 
Descartes retired to Holland. 
Speed died. 

B^niUe IFrench bheologian) 
died. 

Anaataaio Fantalcon ISpanish 
poet) died. 

Spukheim ISwiBs bbIidIu) born. 
Christian Huygens born. 


Benewed grant of Lanreateship 
to Jons on. 

G. Herbert at Bemerton. 

Davila : Storia delle Guerre 
uivili di Francia. 

Agrippa d’Aubignd died. 
Cabriel Harvey died. 

Fynes Moryson died. 

Henry Briggs [Napier’s colla- 
borator) died. 

Kepler died. 

Jean Godard died. 

Barrow bom. 

Tillotson bom. 

Daniel Huet [the great French 
scholar) bom. 

Jean de Santenl [Latin poet) 
bom 

Carlo Maggi bom. 

Oharlss IL borik 
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Works Published. 

1B31. An drew BS : Sermons. 

Done; Polydoron (mai- 
iras). 

Fuller: David’s Heinous 
Sin. 

QBorgB Herbert : The 
Temple. 

Heywooi : Fair Ma/id of 
the West. 

Martin Parker : True 
Tale of Bolin Hood. 

Wye Saltonstall: Pic- 
iwrae Idoquentes and 
Wh/msies. 

Bhirley : The School of 
OompUm^nt. 


Comparative Chbdnoldst. 

Harriott’s Praxis of Algebra^ to 
wliieh the BBience owes its 
present form. 

May ; Ducan. 

Mabbe’s version of the Velestina, 
from Spanish of Ferdiuando 
do Rojas. 

Ohettle : Tragedy of Hoffman. 

Eenaudot founds the {jrazette de 
France. 

Drayton died. 

John Donne died. 

Cotton (tbe antiqumy) died. 

Daviln. died. 

Alexandre Hardy died. 

Richer IFrenoh theologLau) 
died. 

Dryden born. 




INDEX TO VOLUME I. 


[An attempt ia mada in the Index to give a rough indication of edibiona moat 
acceaaible to the atudent. (jroaart atanda for the late Dr. A. B. CirDaart’a limited 
iasuea and repinnba; Nat. Libr. atanda for Mori ey'a Naiimal Library (Caaaoll); 
Univ. Libr. and Oarisbrooke for the Univertal Library and VariBlrooke lAbrary, 
also edited by U. Morley (Routledge); Bohn for the Bohn Library (Bell); Tudor 
for Tudor Translationa (Nutt); Muaea' for Jlfiuea* Librnn/ (Bullen); Arber for 
Profeaaor Arber’a Enylish Raprinta and Scholat'a Library (Uonslable) ; and Engllah 
Barner or Bamer for Meaara. CDnatable’a AnEnyliak C/ar/ifr.] 


A., T., 54 n. 

Abbot, Archbishop, 1 53. 

Abbott, Dr. £. A., Life of Bacm , . 
175 n. 

Abdcra, sago of, 144. 

Abel Redivivua^ Fuller, 157 n. 

Abraham, 19D. 

A buses Stript and Wkiptj Wither, 
80 n., 150. 

Azhilhs Skidd, Chapman, 81 n. 

Act of Uniformity, 151. 

Acton, 163. 

Adams, Thomas, account of, 156- 
168 [Works, ed. Smith, 1852]. 

Addison, 124 ii., 179. 

Adlington, William, 212, 213. 

Admonition to Parliament, Cart- 
wright, 150. 

Admonition to the People of Eng- 
land, Cooper [Arber], 152. 

Advanzement of Learning, The, 
Bacon [Clarendon Press], 173, 
181 n. 

Advize to his Son, Raleigh, IBB. 


Aeneid, 5n., 9Sn., 99. 

A Ethiopian History of Heliodorus, 
Underdown [Tudor], 213. 

Affaniae, Fitzgelfrey [Brosajt, 
1881], 87. 

Affectionate Shepheard, The, 
Barnfield [Arber], 53. 

Agas, Ralph, 193, 194. 

Age of Milton, 80 n., 81 n. 

Agincourt, 50; Ballad of [Eng- 
lish Grarner], 48, 50. 

Agra, 2D7. 

Ah, what is love? It is a pretty 
thing, Grreene, 58 n. 

Alba, Tofte [Grosart, 1880], 217. 

Albions England, Warner, 55. 

Alzhemist, The, Jonson, 140. 

AlzUia, J. C. [English Garner], 
15n. 

Alderton, 41. 

Aldus, 218. 

Aleppo, 207, 208. 

Alexander, Sir William, 21, 53, 75, 
124 n. [Glasgow, 3 vols., 1870]. 
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Altera, 2DB. 

Alice of Salisbury, 4H. 

Allen, Cardinal, 157, 109, 204. 

All ’s Wdl, 115. 

Alma, 42 n. 

Ahnond for a Parrot ^ An [Nash?], 
152. 

Amadis de Gaule^ Munday, 21 B. 

Ammities of Literature, Disraeli, 
195 n. 

Ammta, Tasso, Bn. 

Ammianua Marcellinus, 1D6, 215. 

Amoret, 35. 

Spenser [Envlish Gar- 
ner], 15, 30, 49 ; account of, 22- 
24. 

Amorous ZodiaeH, The, Chap- 
man, 82 n. 

Amours de MUine, 19 n. 

Amours %n ^uatorzains, Drayton 
[English earner], 19. 

Amyntas, Watson, 8n. 

Ainyot, Ja^uea, 212, 213. 

Anatomie of A bsurditie, Thtt 
Nash, 128. 

Anatomy oj Abuses, Stubbes 
[1583, N. Shaksp. Soc., 1882], 
103, 150. 

Anatomy of an Equivalent, Hali- 
fax, l'r)3. 

Anatomy of Melancholy, Whatxt 
is. Burton [Bohn], 179 ; account 
of, 140-141. 

Anatomy of the World, Donne, 
72. 

Ancient Funerall Monuments, 
WcBver, 19B. 

Ancilla Pietatis, Featley, IBS, 
1B4. 

Anderson’s English Poets, 55. 

Andrewes, Lancelot 1 1555-1 525), 


IBl, 1B5, 221 ; account of, 154- 
105 [J)rvoiions, ed. Dr. Alex. 
Whyte, 1900]. 

Andromeda Liberata, Chapman, 
83 n. 

Annals of Elizabeth, Camden, 
192. 

Annals of England, Stow, 193. 

Anne, Jame.s’s Queen, 214. 

Anne of Brittany, 187. 

Anne, Queen, 114, 131. 

Anniversai'ies, Donne, BO. 

Antigone, Sophocles, 8n. 

Antioclius, 191. 

Antiquaries’ Society, 193. 

Anton, Kobeit, 149. 

Antony and Vleoyatra, 213. 

Apollo, 17, 121. 

Apologia, Jewel, 197. 

Apologie for Aztors, Heywood 
[Shakespeare Soc., 1841], ac- 
count of, 1 OB-1 07. 

Apologie for Poeirie, Haringlon, 
83 n. ; account of, 105, 106 
[Haslewood, Aniient Critical 
Essays, 1815]. 

Apologie, Sidney [Arber], 95i 
103 ; account of, 103, 105. 

Apology, Jewel, IBB. 

Apology for Philip //., Staple- 
ton, 152. 

Aquinas, 159, 155. 

Araignment of levod, idle, fro^ 
ward and inconstant Women, 
Stapleton, 149. 

Arber, Prof., 178 n. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., 95, 143. 
j Arcadia, 3, 33, 44, 45, 125. 
j Arcadia, Sidney, 5, 8, 11, 12, 32, 
I 33, 127 ; account of, 123-127 

' [ed. SomnicT, 1891]. 
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ArchimagOi 3B. 

Areopagus, yo. 

AretiuD, 129. 

Argalus and FnHhznm^ Quail cs, 
.24n. 

Argznxs, Barclay, 12B-127. 

^rgentilc, 55. 

Ariel, 9J. 

Arion, 23. 

AriostOj 40, 83, 84, 87, 106, 149, 
217. 

Arishas^E'VLpKnz^ amu^ hm si um- 
bers, Dickenson, 6n., 122. 

Aristotle, 34, 104, 1D6, 168, 158, 
184. 

Ark illuminated by a carbuncle, 
190. 

Armada, the, 188, 212. 

Armin, Robert, 149 [Worls, cd. 
Grrosart, 1880], 

Armstrong, ' our cousin Archie,’ 
205. 

Ars Poztiza, Horace, 5n., B. 

Art of English Fozsie, The, Fiit- 
tenhain [Arber], account of, 
IDO-lDl. 

Arte of Rhetor ique, Wilson, 97- 

Arthur, Prince, .34, 115. 

Arundel, Countess of, 79. 

Arundel’s Library, 195 n. 

As Inward Love breeds Outward 
Talk, Basse, 45. 

As You Like It, 119, 123. 

Aficham, Roger, 5, 5, 95, 95, 98, 
1D1, 115, 201, 2D2n. 

AspUogia, Spelman, 197. 

Astrophel and Stella [Pollard, 
1888; English Lanier, 1903], 
Sidney, 9, ID, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
I5n., 41, 51. 

Attorn ey-Leneial for Ireland, 78. 


Aubrey, John, 175 n. 

Audrey, 119. 

Augsburg, 199, 264. 

Augustus, 116. 

Aurora, Alexander, 21. 

Authorized Version of the Bible, 
[1511), 95, 218-223. 

Autolycns, 121. 

Auxen'e, Bishop of, 212. 

Awdeley, John, 134. 

Azores, 65, ISB, 189. 

Bacon, Francis, Viscount Sb. 
Alban |1551-1626), 9.3, 94, 95, 
97, 167, 139, 144, 145, 145, 148, 
187, 188, 194, 198, 266, 261 ; 
account of, 168- 185 ; Ad- 
vamement of Learning (1665), 
173; Attorney- Hen eral and 
Privy Coiiiicillor, 174; Baron 
Verulam, 174 ; Controversies of 
the Vhureh of England (1589), 
159; Essays (1597), 178; eu- 
logy of, by J onson. 111 ; Henrg 
VII. (1521), 181-183, 187; Lord 
Chancclloi, 174 ; married Alice 
Bainham (1595), 173; Novum 
Organum (1526), 174; Promus 
11594), 176 [Wm'ks, ed. Sped- 
ding, 14yDls., 1857-74]. 

Bacon, Mildred, 158. 

Bacon, Roger, 185. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 111, 158. 

Bagdad, 268. 

Baif, De, 99. 

Baker, Sir Richard, 192L 

Baldi, Ottavio, 199. 

Balmfnrd, Jaine.s, 150. 

Bancroft, Dr. John, 140. 

Bandello, Matteo, 113, 121. 

‘ Bankside ’ Shakespeare, 193 n. 
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Barclay! Alexander, 3. 

Barclay, John |1582-1D21), ac- 
count of, 125-127. 

Barker, Robert, 222. 

Bamabee^s Journal^ Bratliwaite 
[HaalewDod, 182D], 88. 

Barnes, Barnaby, or Barnabr 
11560-1 BD9), 15, 16, 21; account 
of, 18-19. 

BaincH, Richaril, 18. 

Barnlielil, Richard |1574-1627), 
56, 58 n. ; account of, B3-l»5 

Bamham, Alice, 173. 

Barrons War, Hie, IJraytoii 
[Univ. Libr.], 47, 48, 51. 

Barrow, John, 152. 

Basilikon Duron, James 1. [Uiiiv. 
Libr., 63], 148. 

Basse, William, 45, 46. 

Bastard, Thomas, 87, 149 [Poem.tf, 
ed. Grosart, 1880]. 

Batuhiloi^s Banquet, Dekker, 131, 
135. 

Bath, 208. 

Bathsheba, 209. 

BattaiU of Agincuurt, Thz, Dray- 
ton [Eng. Grarner], 48. 

Baudoin, 124. 

Baxter, Richard, 167, 168. 

Baziltalogia, Holland, 215. 

Beckington, 53. 

Bedford, Countess of, 52. 

Bedwell, 221. 

Beling, R., 124 u. 

Bell, Robert, 58 n. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, 159, 162, 
165, 199. 

Bellay, Joachim du, 20 n., 40. 

Belief orest, 121. 

Bdman of London, Th^, Dekker, 
132, 135, 210. 


Belphocbe, 34, 35. 

Beluedcre,'BodGnhn.m [1B20; 2nd 
ed. called fxardun ufth^Muites, 
1619], 56n. 

Burkeley, Lord, 141. 

Bermudas, 203. 

Home, 204. 

Heza, 161, 204, 220. 

Bible, the, 158, 159, 197, 213; 
Authorizeil Version of, 96 
11611), 218-223; Bishop’s, 221; 
German Version of, 229; He- 
brew, 217 ; Matthew’s, 219- 
229; Zurich, 218, 219; Tyn- 
dale’s, 9A 

Bim Venn, Davies, 86 n. 

Hilson, Bishop, 222. 

Bion, 32. 

Bishoijsbourne, 140, 154. 

Black Prince, 48. 

Blake, 33 n. 

Blussome, The, Donne, 68. 

Blount, Sir Charles, lOn. 

Blount, Edward, publishes M%- 
oroeusmographie, ];18. 

Boccaccio, 3n,, 113, 121, 206. 

Boienham, John, 56 n. 

Budin, Jean, 147. 

Bodleian Library, J.95. 

Bodley, Sir Thiinias 1 1545-1 613), 
196 n., 216; account of, 195; 
tercentenary of, 195 n. 

Boethius, 211. 

Bohemia, 121. 

Bill ar do, 84. 

Boke named the Govemour, Sir 
T. Elyot [Croft, 1889], 96. 

Bolingbroke, 143. 

Bolton, or Boulton, Edmund, R3, 
217 n. 

Bond, John, 217 n. 
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Bookz of AiffVsSi A, CampiDii 
[English flamer], B2n. 

Booka of KinjSj lleniy Holland, 
215. 

Books of UharacUrs^ 134-140. 

Boorde, Andrew, 149. 

Boscombc, 154. 

Boughton Hall, 19S. 

BdsvvoU, James, 13B. 

Bnyle, Elizabeth, 39. 

Boz, 93. 

Bradboume, 196n. 

Brandt, Sebastian, 3n. 

Brathwaitc, Uichard, 88, 149, 150. 

Breton, Nicholas |1545?-1G25), 8, 
5B, 57, 58, 89, 93, 137 ; account 
of, B9-81, 132-134 [VumpUte 
Works, Chertssy Libr., ed. Liro- 
sart, 2 vols., 1875 ; vol. iii., 
1893]. 

Breton's Bower of BeliteSj 58. 

Bridges, Dean of Salisbury, 151, 
152. 

Brinsley, Ji3hn, 292. 

Bristol, Bishop of, 41 n. 

Britannia, Camden, 192 [ed. 
Grongh, 4 vols., 18DS]. 

Britannia, H olland’s versi on, 21 5. 

Britannia's Fastoralls, Browne 
[Muses’ Libr.], 44. 

British Churches, 197- 

British Museum, 97 n., 127, 194, 
19B. 

Britomart, 35. 

Biooke, Lord, 9. 

Brougham, Lord, 185. 

Brown, Tom, 131. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 145, 191. 

Browne, William [1591-1343), 33, 
84; account of, 44-45 [Works, 
ed. Hazlitt, 2 vols., 1BB8]. 


Bruissd and Smoakvi]^ Flax, 
Sibbes, 158. 

Briibus the Trojan, 59. 

Bryskett, Lodowick, 212, 213. 

Buchanan, (leorge, 148. 

Buckhursb, Earl, 2. 

Buckingham, Duke of, 174, 175. 

Buckle, T. H., 157. 

Bunyan, John, 37. 

Burghley, Lord 11529-1598), 100, 
IBI, 1B7, 158, 1B9, 214; Ten 
PvFzepts to his Son Robert, 145. 

Bui ton, Ralph, 139. 

Burton, Robert |1577-154D), 94, 
95, 132, 134, 149, 179 ; account 
of, 139-145 ; The Anatomy of 
Melaneholy |1B21), 149-145 

[Bohn, 3\d1.s., 1893]. 

Butter, Nathaniel |died 1554), 
219. 

Byrd, William, 7n., 57, 124. 

Byron, Lord, 191. 

Cadiz, B5. 

Cwlica, Fulke Gfieville [Crow, 
Ehz. Sonnet Vydes'], 21. 

Cain, 129. 

Cairo, 208. 

Calidoie, Sir, 35. 

Cambridge, 29, 41, 98, 199, 101, 

I 107, 120, 127, 145, 151,151, 162, 
153, 1B8, 195, 197, 293, 221, 2l'2. 

Camden, William |1551-1B23), 9, 
84, 94, 143, 192, 194, 19Bn., 
198, 215, 21B, 217 n.; accDunt 
of, 192-193. 

Camden History Chair, 193. 

Campinii, Thomas |d. 1B2D), 5, 
5 n., 57, 58, B3, 87, 99 ; account 
of, 51-62 [Works, ed. Bulien, 
1889]. 
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CanariBH, 59. 

Canon of I^^'arithms, IBSn. 

Capel, Sir William, 1S7. 

Carew, Sir Richard, 74, 8D, 84, 
202, 212; translation of Tasso, 
193. 

Carey, Robert, Eail of Mim> 
mouth, 195 n. 

Cartwright, Thomas, 151, IGD, 
161. 

Casaubon, Isaac, 134, 143, 199, 
217 n. 

Cassandra, 53, 217. 

Cassius, Dion, 105. 

Castalio, 22 D 

Castelvetro, 104. 

Castiglione, 100, 110. 

Cato, 192. 

Caveat for Commm Cursetors, 
Harman [Eaily Engl. Text 
Soc., 1859], 132, 134, 135. 

Cecil, Robert, 158. 

CeciPs Library, 195 ii. 

CdestvMij Mahhe, 215. 

Certain Consiihratiuns touching 
the Flantation in Ireland, Ba- 
con, 174, 201. 

Cervantes, 83. 

Cestius, 109. 

Chamheis, 55. 

Channel Isles, 49. 

Chapman, George |1559-1634), 8, 
19, 21, 88, 92, 198, 212 ; account 
of, 81-82 {Chapman's Homer, 
ed. Hooper, 5 vols., 1857]. 

Characters, Books of, 134-140. 

Charazters of Theophrastus, 134. 

Charaeters of Vertues and Vtces, 
Hall [ Carisbrooke, Character 
Writings of seventeenth cen- 
tury], 135. 


Charge of the Light Brigade, 50. 
Charles 1., 126, 127, 134, 157, 
178, 196, 208. 

Charles II., 80, 148. 

Chaucer, 1, 30, 31, 32, 33, 40, 
64n., 98, 101, 104, 109, 123. 
Chelmsford, 215. 

Chesterfield, Earl of, 177. 

Chettle, Henry, 61. 

Chichester, 197. 

Chillingworth, 138. 

Chloi'is, Smith [English darner], 
16 n. 

Chrestuleros, Bastard, 87 
Christ Church, 9, 137, 140, 203. 
Christ’s Hospital, 192. 

Christ's Viztorie and Triumph in 
Heaven and Earth over and 
after Death, Fletcher, 41. 
Christian Direciorie, A, Parsons, 
163. 

Chronicle, Stow, 193. 

Church Papist, The, Eai'le, 138. 
Churchman, Mrs., 155, 155. 
Churchyard, Thomas, 7, 84, 217. 
Chuscy, John, 156. 

Cicero, 1D4, 109, 177. 

Cinthio, 217. 

City of Cod, St. Augustine, 215. 
Civile Wars between the two houses 
of Lancaster and York, Daniel 
[Grosart], 52, 53, .54. 
ClarcncBUZ, King-at-arms, 192. 
Clarendon, 192. 

Clement VII., 157. 

Cleopatra, Daniel, 52. 

Cleopatra, 1.04. 

Clifford, 51 n. 

Clout, Colin, 31. 

Coelia, Percy [English Gamer], 
ISu. 
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Uogitata tt ituce, Bacon, 174. 

Coke, Attorney- General, 189. 

Cold Ashby, 191. 

UM Doings in London^ Grsat 
.Frosf [English Garner], 134 n. 

Coleridge, 33, ri4n., 74, 127. 

\John Clout ^s cD/ne Horm againt 
Spenser, ISn., 22 n., 3D, 40. 

Colhge Butler^ The, Earle, 138. 

Come live with me, Marlowe, 63 n. 

Commonwealth, 197. 

Community, Donne, 68. 

Com 2 ilu,int of Rosamond, Daniel, 
52, 53. 

Complaints, The, Spenser, 4D. 

Convpleat Angler, The, Walton, 46. 

Complete FarrieT, The, Markham, 
209. 

Complete Poems, Donne [Muses’ 
Libr.], 68 n. 

Compte, 185. 

Comus, 2 DO 

Concetti.sts, the, 166 

Constable, Henry, 15, 1 6, 2D, 21, 
64 n. ; Duma [English Garner], 
acconiit of, 17, 18. 

Contemplations, Hall [Dodd, 
1759], 165. 

Congham, 197. 

Considerations touching the plan- 
tation in Ireland, Bacon, 174, 
2D1. 

Constantinople, 2D7. 

Consuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria, 
Malynes, 2D2. 

Controversies of the Church 
England, Bacon, 169. 

Cook, Ann, 168. 

Cook, Sir Anthony, 168. 

Cooke, Jo., 137 n. 

Pooper, Dr. Thomas, 152. 


Copenhagen, 204. 

Corhet, Richard, 206. 

Coriolanus, 213. 

Cork, 30. 

Coronet for his Mistress Philo- 
Sophie, Chapman, 21. 

Corpus College, 163. 

Cortegiano, Castiglione [Tudor, 
1909], 116. 

Coryate, Thomas |1577-1617), 94, 
2DB, 299 ; account of, 2D6, 207. 

Coryats Crudities Hastdy QdbUd 
up, 2D7, 298. 

Cosin, 154. 

Cotton, Charles, 214. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Brnce |1571- 
1631), 84, 193, 196, 198, 217 n. ; 
account of, 194, 195. 

Cottonian Library, 193, 194. 

CDunsellours, 38 n. 

Counterblast to Tobacco, James I. 
[Arher], 148. 

Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia 
[Sommer], 124 n. 

Court and Country, Breton, 133, 
134. 

Courb of Arches, 192. 

Court of High Commission, 198. 

Courtier, Ca.stigliuiie, IDO. 

Coverdalc, Miles, 220, 222; finishes 
the Bible, 219. 

Cowper, 124 n. 

Cracow, 204. 

Cranmer, George, 156, 220. 

Crashaw, 73, 166. 

Cremona, 2D6. 

Criticke, The, Hall, 138. 

Crities, 96-112. 

Crossing of Proverbs, Cros.. 
Answers, and Cross Ewm/ovrs, 
Breton, 133. 
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Croydon, 130. 

CrumhcjifalVn from King James' a 
Tabhj 149 [Rufiaelltimith, 185 S]. 

Cublai Can, 293. 

Cudwurth, 143. 

Culpeper, 19B. 

Cumberland, Countess iif, 53. 

Cumniing, James, 146 

Cunningliam, Miss, 75. 

Cupiil, 13. 

Guran, 55. 

Cures Jw the lizht Rarrot, 137. 

Curio, 115. 

Cymbdinet inBii. 

Cynthia, Raleigh, 63 n. 

Cynthiawxth Vu fain e Sonnets and 
the Legend oj Cassandra, Barn- 
field, 53 11 . 

Cypresse Crove, A, UTUinniund, 
76 n., 168. 

Cyprus, 295. 

Cyropaerlia, Xenophon, rendered 
by Holland, 215. 

D'Ac^uapendente, 1BQ« 

Damascus, 297. 

Danett, Thomas, 214. 

Daniel, Samuel [1552-1619), 15, 
16, 19, 28, 32, 33, 47 n., 49, 55, 
57 n., 65 n., 87, 89, 94, 199, 103, 
107, 129, 194; account of, 51- 
54; Delia, 16 [Works, Huth 
Library, ed. GIrusart, 3 vols., 
1885-7]. 

Daniel, John, 57 n, 

Danzig, 204. 

Daphnaida, Spenser [Nat. Libr.], 
49. 

Darwin, 218. 

Davies, Sir John (1569-1626), 
[Grosart], 21, 84 ; State of Irt^ 


land [Carisbrooke], 291 ; ac- 
count of, 78-79 [Compute 
Works, Fuller Worthies’ Libr., 
ed. Grosart, 3 vols., 1869-76]. 

Davies, John, of Hereford [1565- 
1618), 85; Seonrge of Folly, 
86, 149 [Works, ed. Grosart, 
2 vols., 1878]. 

Davis, John, 203. 

Davison, Francis, 56. 

Davison's Eapsody [1602, Col- 
lier’s Seven English Poetizal 
Misedlanies, 1867 ; ed. Bullen, 
2 vols., 18901, 56-57. 

Day, John, 124 n. 

Dc Augmentis, Bacon, 175, 194. 

De Authmiate Seripturae, Whit- 
aker, 162. 

De Baif, 16 n. 

De Brack, 16 n. 

De Cans, 186 n. 

Dcdekind, 132. 

Dee, Dr. John, 196 n. 

Defence of Plages, Lodge [Shake- 
speare Soc., 1853], 192. 

Defence of Poetry, hhisic, and 
Stage Plages, Lodge, 59. 

Defence of Ryme, Daniel [Haale- 
wood, Antient Critical Essays, 
1815], 63 n., 100. 

Defence of the Covenment, Es- 
tablished in the Church of Eng- 
land for EedesiaLstical Matters, 
Biidge, 152. 

Defense of Poesie, Sidney [A. S. 
Cook, 1809; Arher], 97, 99; 
account of, 103-105. 

Defoe, 95, 128, 131, 143, 193. 

Dekker, Thomas |1570?-164M), 
51, 61, 87, 119, 129, 133, 135, 
219; account of, 131-132 [Non- 
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Dramatic Works ^ Huth Library, 
eil. [jrosarb, 1S81-5]. 

Delia, Daniel [English Darner], 
lB-17, 52. 

Delightful History of the Witty 
Knight Don Quixote, Shelton 
[Tudor], 210 

Della Cruscana, 99. 

Delphoa, 121. 

De Magnete, Gilbert, 185. 

Democritus, 144. 

Dzmonologie, James I., 147, 148. 

Dennys, John, 46. 

De non ttTmrandis Ecclesiis, Sp el- 
man, 137. 

DePocta, Mintumo, 134. 

Dz Romanos Eodesiat Idolatria, 
Rainolds, 103. 

Description of the Low Oountries^ 
Danett, 214. 

Desmond, Countess of, 193; Earl 
of, 33 n. 

Desportes, Philippe, 11 n., 13, 15, 
15, 17, 19, 23, 03 n. 

De Thou, 189 n. 

Deiinalion, 190. 

De Vere, Edward, 3 n., 7, 11, 5B 

Devereux, Penelope, ID, 13. 

Devonshire, Earl of, ID ii. 

D’Ewes, Sir Simon ds, 133'195. 

D’Ewes's Library, 195 n. 

Dnd of Princes, North |1557), 110; 
Guevara, 115 n. 

Dialogue of the Holy War, Bacon, 
176! 

Diana, Constable [English Gar- 
ner], ID n., 21; account of, 
17-18; Montemayor, 125. 

Dickenson, John, 6 n., 123, 122 
[Prose and V&i'se, ed. Grosait, 
187S]. 


Dictionary, Dr. Johnson, 97 n. 

Diderot, 185. 

Didla, Linche [English Gamer], 
16 n. 

Dieppe, 204. 

Diotrephes, Udall [Arber], 151. 

Dippers Dipped, The, Featley, 
103, 154. 

Diseiplina Eeclesiastica, Travers, 
161. 

Discourse for Doubters, Wilcox, 
153. 

Discourse of Civille Life, Brys- 
kett, 213. 

Discourse of Englidi Poetrie [Ar- 
ber], Webbe, 6, 131. 

Dtsco urse on Horsemanship, Mark- 
ham, 239. 

Discourse of Trade, Mnn, 232. 

Discoverie of the State of Ireland, 
Sir John Davies [Carisbrooke], 
201 . 

Discoverie of a Gaping Gulfe 
11579), Sbubbe, 150. 

Discoverie of Witehcraft, Scot 
[ed. B. Nicholson, 1886], 147. 

Discoveries, Jonson [Schelling, 
1S.92], IDS. 

Disco very oftheEmpire of Quiana, 
llaleigh [Nat. Lihr., 67], 189. 

Divine Centurie of Spnr it uall Son- 
nets, Barnes, 18 n. 

Docere cum Dclectatione, 194 

Dogberry, 129. 

Don Arinado, 232, 2D5. 

Donne, John [1573-1631), 8, 20, 
45 n., 47 n., 52, 57, 78, 8D, 85, 
89, 94, 1D9, 230; account of, 
55-74, 165-1 B7; Anatomy of the 
World [1011), 72; Dean of St 
Paul’s, 06; Litany |1609), 70; 
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muried Anne MDre, B6 ; Second 
Anniversary, 73; Sermona, 16B ; 
with Essex at Cadiz |159B), 95 
[Muses’ Libr.]. 

Don SiTnonides, Rich [N. Shaksp. 
Sdu.], 121, 122. 

Don QuixotSi 125. 

Don Quixote, BB, 114. 

Doomcs-day or the great day cf 
the Lord's Judgment, Alexan- 
der, 21. 

DorastiiB, 121. 

Doren, 120. 

Douay, 1B2. 

Douglas, Gavin, 6 n. 

Dover, 204. 

Dowland, John, 57. 

Downes, 221. 

Drake, Francis, 4, 203. 

DraJce, Nathan, IBO. 

Drake, Richard, 1S4. 

Drantj Thomas, 6 n., B, D9, IDS. 

Draper, 185 n. 

Drayton, Beauchamp, 154. 

Drayton, Michael 115B3-1631), 15, 
IB, 17, 19, 20, 21 n., 22, 28, 31, 
65, 56, 67, 68 n., BO, B7, 75, B5, 
89, 90, 91 n., 197, IBS; account 
of, 46-51 ; chief works of, 51 ; 
Idea, 19-21 ; Polyolhion, 49-50 
[Poems, Roxburghe, ed. Col- 
lier, 1879; Spenser Society, 
1885-94; Introd., Elton, 1895]. 

Dresden, 204. 

Drummond, William |1585-1B49), 
of Hawthomden, 4B, 53, 74, 89, 
89, 98 n., IBB; account of, 75- 
78 [Poems, Muses’ Library, 2 
vole., 1894]. 

Drummond and Withxr ; Rdi- 
gious Poetry, 75-81. 


Drury, Elizabeth, 72 ; Sir Robert, 
72. 

Dry den, 95, 96, 12.3, 139, 15B. 

Du Bartas, Seigneur, 84, 14B. 

Du Bartas his Devine Weekes, 84. 

Du Bellay. See under Bellay. 

Dublin, 83, 197. 

Dudley, Mary, 9. 

Duessa, 3B, 37. 

Duilield, 217 n. 

Durham, 138. 

Durham, Bishop of, 18. 

Dyer, Sir Edward, 5, 6, 7, 58, 63, 
97, 99 [ Works, ed. Crosart, 1872], 

Earle, John [1601-16B5), 93, 95, 
1.34, 290 ; account of, 137-139. 

Ecclesiasticae DisdpUnae Expli- 
catio, Travers, IBl. 

Ecdesiasiical Polity, Honker [ed. 
Eeble, bks. i.-iv., Univ. Libr., 
57], 138 ; account of, 154. 

Edinburgh, 136, 205. 

Edward II., 48, 49. 

Edward III., 48, 53. 

Edvxtrd III. , 24. 

Edward IV., 48. 

Edward VI., 2, 37. 

Edwardes, Richard |I523?-I56B), 
3 n. 

Egerton, Lord, HI. 

Egistus, 121. 

Egypt, 298. 

El Dorado, 188. 

Elegy on Shakespeare, Basse, 4B. 

Elements of Armories, Bolton, 
53 n. 

Elizabeth, Ciueen, 1, 2, 33, 34, 37, 
56, 72, 79, 83, 93, 95, 190, 114, 
150, 152, 153, 178, 189, 192, 19B, 
200, 205, 211, 229. 
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Elizabethan satire, S.'i-BB. 

Elsinore, 20B. 

Elton, Prof., Introd, to Drayton^ 
1895, 21 n. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, 96, 291. 

Emanuel College, 1G5. 

Evjcomi\m of Lady Pscuaia, Bam- 
field [English Gamer], 63 n. 

EncydupHiz, Diderot, 185. 

Endymion^ Keats, 64. 

England's Helicon [Bullen], 17 n., 
56, 59 n., 63 n., 64 n. 

England’s Heroicall Epistles, 
Drayton, 48, 99. 

England’s Parnassus [1500, Col- 
lier’s A?ei;sn English Poetical 
Miscellanies, 1867], 56. 

English Ape, The, Rankins, 87, 
149. 

English Catalogue, 93. 

English Novel in the Tirne of 
Shakespeare, Jusserand, 122. 

English College, Douay, 162. 

Epictetus, Healey |1619), 215. 

Epigrammes, Davies [Crosart], 
79 n. 

Epigrammes tn the oldest Cut and 
newest Fashion, Wecver, 87. 

Epigrams both pleasant and 
serious, Harington, 87. 

Epistle ‘ to Henry Reynolds,’ 
Drayton, 91 n. 

Epistle, Martin Marpr elate [Ar- 
ber], 152, 153. 

Epithalamia, Wither, 80. 

Epithalamium, Spenser, 22 n, 
30, 39, 40. 

Epitome, Martin Marprelate [Ar- 
bor], 162. 

Equity of a Humble Supplication, 
Penry, 151, 


Erasmus, 218. 

Essaies and Characters of a 
Prison and Prisoners, M[yn- 
shul], 137. 

Essay of Studies, Bacon, 180. 

Essay es, Montaigne, 214. 

Essayes of a Prentice in the Divine 
art of Poetry, James I., 148 

Essays, Bacon [Arbor; Golden 
Treasury], 145, 146, 179, 173, 
175, 177, 182; account of, 178- 
189. 

Essex, Earl of, ID, 30, 65, 168, 
169, 179. 171, 172, IBS, 192, 
199 ; Lady, 136. 

Eton, 290, 201 ; Provost of, 200, 
216. 

Eubulus, 115. 

Eudoxus, 41 , 291. 

Euphues, 115, 118, 120, 127; 
Bedivivus, 119. 

Euphues, Lyly [Arber; Bond, 
1992], 1, 114, 115, 121, 122, 123, 
124 n., 145; account of, 116- 
119. 

Euphues and his England, 116, 
116. 

Euphues Coldm Legacy, 69 n. 

Euphues' Shadow, Lodge, 123. 

Euphuism, 15. 

Evelyn, John, 196 n. 

Every Man out of his Humour, 
Jonson, 135. 

Exeter, 59, 163 ; Dean of, 1 63. 

Exodus, 190. 

Fabricius, 186 n. 

Fabyan, 187. 

Faerie Queene, The, 22, 30, 31 ; 
account, 34-41 [Warren, 6 vola.^ 
1897-1900]. 
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Fair3 Virtu^f the Mistress of 
PhUarete, Wither [[Jam er], 80. 

Fairfax, Edwird |d. 1635), 84, 

202 . 

Falkland, 13S. 

Fadlopina, 186 n. 

Fantastidcs, Biebnn, 133. 

Farewell to th^ Militnrie Projes- 
fftbn, Rich [Shakespeare Soe., 
1846], 121. 

Faustina, 194. 

Fawnia, 121. 

Fayal, 189. 

Featley, Daniel, 161, 164, 1G7; 
account of, 163. 

Felltham, Owen 11602-1668), 93, 
95; account of, 145-146; Ee- 
solves^ 145-146. 

Felltham, Thomas, 146. 

F^nelon, 127. 

Fenton, Sir 0. [Diszwurs^ from 
Bandello, Tudor, 1898], 113. 

Ferdinand, 183 n. 

Ferrar, Mr., 79. 

Fidelva |1615), Wither [Muses’ 
Lihr.], SO n. 

Fid^sa, Griilfin [English Garner], 
16 n. 

Field, Richard, 161. 

or Momus^ Lodge, 59 n. 

Figure of Foure, 133. 

First Parte of Sir John Oldcastle, 
51. 

First Foure Bookes of Virgil his 
Aeneis, Stanyhurst [Arber], 83. 

Fitzgellrey, Charles, 87 \Poems^ 
ed. Grosart, 1881]. 

Five Books of the Churchy Field, 
161. 

Fletcher, Dr. Giles, the elder, 41. 

Fletcher, Giles (1585-1623), 15, 


16 n., 41 ; arc mint of, 41-42 
[PoemSj Bil Giosart, 1876]. 

Fletcher, John. 8, 41, 56, 110. 

Fletcher, Phiiieas |15B2-1650), 41; 
account of, 42-44 [Works. Ful- 
ler Worthies* Lihr., ed. Gro- 
sart, 4 vdIs., 1868]. 

Fletcher, Richard, 41 n. 

Floience, 199. 

Florio, John [1^53-1625), 94, 212; 
account of, 214-215. 

FI Olio’s Montaigne [Temple Clas- 
sics ; Tudor Trans., 3 vols., 
1893], 215. 

Florizel, 121. 

Flowtes of Sion^ Dminmond 
[Turnbull, 1856], 76, 78, 168. 

Flushing, 11. 

Fooh upon Fooh, or Sixt Sortes 
of SotUs, Armin, 149. 

Footman, Character of, Jo. 
Cooke, 137 n. 

Forbonius and Prisceria, Lodge, 
123. 

Ford, Emmanuel, 121. 

Forman, Simon, 196 n. [Diary ^ 
1564-161)2, Camden Soc., 1843, 
14 copies only]. 

Fortescuc, 113. 

Forth-Feasting, Drummond, 78. 

Foure Hymns, Spenser, 41. 

Foure Letters, Harvey’s, 128. 

Fox, 95. 

Fragmenta Regalia, N aunt on 
[Arber], 196 n. 

Frankfort, 9, 191. 

Franklin, 177. 

Franklin, The, Dverhury, 137. 

Fraternitye of Vacahondes, Aw- 
deley [N. Shaks. Sob., 1880], 
134. 
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Fraunce, Abraham, 5 n., 98. 

Freeman, Thoa., 89. 

Free Tradt^ Miaselden, 121)2. 

Frobisher, 4, 203. 

Fronde, 201. 

Fulham, 214. 

Fuller, Thoa., 154, 1B3, 154, 157, 
206, 215. 

Gr., J., 1D7. 

GalUeo, 185, 218. 

Chaucer, 123. 

Grarnett, Henry, 79. 

Gascoigne, George, 2, 97, 98, 1 Dl , 
113,121, 217; /S7ee2e^^Gu[Aiber] 
and Pterr PlowTnan, 2. 

Gataker, 162. 

Gauden, 155. 

Generali History of tht Ottoman 
Turks, Hnollea [Rycaut, 1709], 
191. 

Genoa, 204. 

Greneva, 195, 199, 204, 220, 221. 

Genevan Version of the Bible, 
220 . 

Gentili, Alberico, 195, 198. 

Georgies of Hesiod, version by 
G. Chapman |1518), 81 n. 

Geraldine, 129. 

Gerard, John (gardener to Burgh- 
iBy), 196. 

Geron, 12 n. 

Gesta Romanorum, 112 . 

Gerusodemme Liherata, Fairfax 
[Carisbrooke], 84. 

Gifford, Humphrey, 51 n. [Poems, 
ed. Grosart, 1875]. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey [Queene 
Elizabethes Anhathmy, Early 
EngL Text Sue., 1S69], 188, 
217. 

1 . 


Gilbert, William, 185, 186 n. [De 
Magnate, Chiswick Press, 1902]. 

Giovanni, Ger, 113. 

Giraldo, 213. 

Glasse for Gamesters, 160. 

Globe Theatre, 149. 

Glossary, Anglo-Saxon, Spelman, 
197. 

Goddard, William, 149. 

Godfrey of Bvlloigne, or the re- 
coverie of Hierusalem, from 
Tasso by Carew, 84. 

Golden Ass of Apuhius, Adling- 
ton [Tudor], 213. 

Golding, Arthur, 5 n., 83, 212. 

Goldsmith, 131. 

Gondomar, 298. 

Goode and Badde, Breton [Caris- 
brooke, vol. xiv.], 134, 137. 

Good Wife, The, Overbury, 137. 

Goodyer, Anne, 47 n. 

Goodyer, Sir Henry, 47 n. 

Googe, Bamaby, 32, 33, 102; 
account of, 2-3 [Arber]. 

Gordon, Dr., 197. 

Gorgious Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions [1578, Collier, Seven 
English Poetical Miscellanies, 
1357], 4. 

Gorhambury, 176 n. 

Gosse, Mr., 55 n., 74 n. 

Gosson, Stephen, 192, 193, 149. 

Goths, 5, 98. 

Gower, IDl, 199, 147. 

Grand Lama, 183. 

Granta, 195. 

Gray's Inn, 145, 157, 158. 

Great Bible, 229. 

Great Billing, 145. ^ 

Great Tew, 138. 

Greek Testament, Erasmus, 218. 
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Qraene, Robert |1560-1692), B, 56, 
57, 58, 58, 60, 61, D2, 86, 89, 95, 
114, 122, 123, 127, 128, 129, 131 ; 
account of, 58-59 ; Novels, 120- 
123 [{JomphU W^rks, Huth 
Libr., ed Glrosart, 15 vola., 
1881-3]. 

Grunc in Dickenson, 

123. 

Greeners Euphws, his Cmsurz i\» 
PhUautus, 120. 

Grtme's Tu QuoquZt 137 n. 

Greenwich, 115. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, 188. 

GreyiUe, Fulke, 9, 21, 99, 125 
[Lift of Sidney^ 1652; ed. 
Brydgea, 1813]. 

Grey, Lord, 29. 

Griffin, Bartholoniew, 13 n. 
[Po&mSj ed. Groaait, 1873J. 

Giimoald, Nicholas, 132. 

Grobvanus^ Dedekind, 132. 

Groaart, 38 n. 

Guaiini, 53. 

Gnevara, Antonio de, 11 S. 

Guiana, 188. 

Guillim, John, 195. 

Guilpin, Edward, 87. 

Guise, Duke of, 171. 

Gullivtr's Travels^ 183. 

Gvls Homhookt Tht, Dekker 
|1B09), 124 n., 132. 

Guyon, Sir, 35. 

H., W., 23. 

Hakluyt, Richard |1552-1616), 9, 
94; account of, 203. 

Hales, John, 200. 

Halifax, 134. 

Hall, Arthur, 81, 212. 

Hall, Joseph, Bishop of Norwich, 


85. 86, 93, 95, 134, 135, 138, 1B7, 
187, 215, 252 n. ; account of, 
155 [Comphtt Potms, ed. Gro- 
sart, 1879 ; Works, ed Wynter, 
IDvols., 1833]. 

Hall, William, 207. 

Hall and the Verse Satiristsy 85- 

88 . 

Hallam, 153, 191. 

Hamburg, 204. 

Hampton Court, 115; Conference 
{im), 163, 221. 

Hamlet, 117. 

Handefull of Pltasatd DdiU^ 
[Collier], 56. 

Hannah, Dr., 63. 

Hannay, Mr., 117. 

Haringtoii, Sir John |1561-1B12), 
83, 87, 97,103, 212; account of, 
1D5-1DS [a selection from his 
writings in Nugae Antiqpae, 
1772 and 1804]. 

Harley, 196. 

Harman, Thomas, 132, 134, 135. 

Hanaonie of the Vkurnh, Drayton, 
47. 

Harriott, Thom as, 185, 186 n. 

H.art Hall, 65 n. 

Hartshill, 47 n. 

Harvey, Gabriel |1545-133D), 6, 7, 
29, 31, 32, 83, 95, 97, 108, 114, 
128, 129, 185, 186 ; account of, 
and his theories, 98-lDO. 

Harvey, William, 185 n. 

Hathway, 51. 

Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
Nash, 129. 

Hawkins, John, 203. 

Hay any work for Cooper, Martin 
Marprelabe, 16Z 

Hayman, 87. 
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Haywood, Sir John |1 5 54-1 627), 
192. 

Hazlitt, John, 12, 3S, 54 n., 179, 
215. 

Haarne, Thomas, 194. 

Heath, 1[)9. 

Heavitree, 153. 

Hebrew Bible, 217. 

Cinthio, 217. 

Hekatompathia, or a Passionate 
Vmtarie of Love [Arber], Wat- 
Bon, B, 9. 

Henri III, 127, 212, 

Henri IV., 127. 

Henry II., 4S. 

Henry VI. , 1B2 n. 

Henry VII., 181. 

Hmry VIL, Bacon |1B21), 94; 
account of, 189-183 [Pitt Press]. 

Henry VIII., 2, 36, IBl n., 211 n. 

Henry, Prince, 62 n., 89 n., 
295. 

Septameron of Civil Discourses, 
Whetstone, 217. 

Herldll, Culpeper, 195. 

Herbert, George, 51 n., 79, 73, 
79. 

Herbert, Lord, 217 n. 

Hereford, 86, 

Hero, 91. 

Hero and Leander [Bnliii], 82 ii. ; 
account of, 88-92. 

Herrick, 89 n. 

Hervey, 146. 

Uesiod, 81 n. 

Heyliii, Peter, 296 n. 

Heywood, Elizabeth, 55. 

Heywood, John, 55. 

Heywood, Thomas, 149 ; Apologie 
for Actors, 196-197 [Shakesp. 
Boc.]. 


Hilgay, 42L 

Histor, 12 n. 

Historuins, Travellers, General 
Writers and other Compilers, 
187-219. 

Historie of Judith, Du Bartos, 
84. 

Historie of Philip de Commines, 
Danett [Tudor], 214. 

Histories, Shakespeare, 193. 

Histories of Tacitus, Savile \Fower 
Bookes, 1591), 215. 

History, De Thou, 189. 

History of England, Daniel [Gro- 
sart], 63 n., 194. 

History of Great Brvtaine, Speed, 
194. 

History of Henry VIL, Bsmon 
[Pitt Press], 17 B, 177 ; account 
of, 189-182, 187-189. 

History of the English Church, 
Stapleton, 152. 

History of the First Year oj 
Henry IV,, Haywood, 192. 

History of the Bcpuhlic, Wotton, 
199. 

History of the World, Raleigh 
(1514), 188; account of, 189- 
191. 

History of Tythes, The, Selden, 
198. 

Histriomastix, 193. 

Hoadly, 153, 157. 

Hoby, Sir Thomas |1539-1555), 
115. 

Holie Bible, The, Parker, 221. 

Holinshed, 187, 192, 193 \^Chron- 
icles, 6 vols., 4tD, 1SD7-8]. 

Holland, Abraham, 215. 

Holland, Henry, 216. 

HoUand, Philemon |1052-1537), 
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94, 116, 192, 212; account of, 
215. 

Homer, S, 81, 8Z 

Hood, Robin, 218. 

Hooker, Richard 11554-1 BOO], 94, 
9B, 111, 140; account of, 153- 
IBl; Ezdzsiastical Fohty, 154 
[ed. Keble, revised by Church 
and Paget, 1888]. 

Hop \jardm, Tht, Reg. Scot, 147. 

Horace, 5 n., 5, 104, 211, 217. 

Humhooky Dekker, 124 n., 132. 

Howard, Henry, 7. 

How to chuse a Good Wife from a 
Rocf, 137 n. 

Hudson, Thomas, 84. 

Hum^UT^Hea-dn oM.KarfAi'Davies, 
86 n. 

Hunnis, William, 3 n., ID] 

Huns, 3, 98, IDB. 

Hunt, Leigh, 38. 

Hymens Triumph, Daniel 11615), 
32, 53, 54. 

Hymnes of Astraea, Davies [Eng- 
lish earner], 79. 

Hymnes and Songs of the Ghurrh, 
Wither, 81 n. 

Hymn of the Fairest Fair, Drum- 
mond, 78. 

Hymns, Spenser, 39, 78. 

Hym/M to Heavenly Love and 
Heavenly Beauty, Spenser, 3D. 

Hystory ^f Herodotus, B. K, 
122 n. 

/dear Mirrour, Drayton [English 
Garner], IBn., 47; account of, 
19-21. 

JltofGvU, Day 116D6), 124 n. 

lUad, 81. 

Bind, Hall, 212 n. 


Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 
Chapman [Univ. Library], 8L 

Imagination and Fancy, Hunt, 
38 n. 

In felicem memoriam ElizahethM, 
Bacon, 174. 

Inner Temple, 197. 

Instauratio Magna,, Bacon, 173, 
174; account of, 184-185. 

Instauratio Scientmrwm, Bacon, 
184. 

Institutes of Oratory, Quintilian, 
97. 

Intellectual Development, Draper, 
185 n. 

Intellectual Life, The, Hamerton, 
146. 

Ireland, 31. 

Ireland, Lord Lieutenant of, 30. 

Irenaeua, 41, 201. 

Isabella, Queen, 48. 

Ispahan, 207. 

Italy, 69, 65. 

Jazkc Wilton, Nash, 122. 

JaquBS, 119. 

James I. |1565-1525), 10 n., 61, 
52, 75, 83, 84, 134, 147, 157, 
161, 163, 154, 155, 157, 173, 
176 n., 178, 181, 189, 192, 194, 
198, 199, 208, 211 n., ?I7 n., 
221 ; and Bacon, 172 ; Bible 
dedicated to, 219; works of, 
148. 

James 11., 157. 

James VI., 199. 

Jeffreys, Judge, 189. 

Jenkinson, 203. 

Jerusalem, 190, 205, 207, 208. 

JervBs, 114, 217. 

JesBopp, Dr., 165. 
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J ests toMaJcz Y uuMvrrief D ekker, 
132. 

J^w of Malta, 134 n. 

Jewel, John, 151, 153, 158, IBS, 
197. 

John, King, 48. 

JohiiBon, Dr., 70, 97 n., 122, 127, 
145, 155, 183, 191, 192. 

Jones, Richard, 57 n. 

Jonson, Ben |1573-1637), 8, 30, 
46, 47 n., 52, 55, 57, 51, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 87, 94, 95, 97, 98 n., 
135, 140, 189, 191, 194, 193, 
219, 214 n., 216; account of, 
197-112; criticism of Shake- 
speare, 199-119; eulogy of Ba- 
con, 119-111; Timlzr, 197-199. 

Josephus, 59. 

Joubert, 179. 

J tmmey to the, Moon, 183. 

Jugge, Richard, 229. 

Julia, 122. 

Julian Emperors, 194. 

Julius {Jatsar, 213. 

Jnsserand, M., 122. 

Juvenal, 81 n., 85. 

Juvmilia, Wither [Muses* Lihr.], 
80, 81 n. 

Katherine of France, 48. 

Keats, 54. 

Kehle, 155, 157. 

Keckerman, 143^ 

Hemp, 129. 

Kepler, 186 n. 

Kilby B, 221. 

Killing no Murder, 153. 

King, 191. 

King Lear, 124 n., 21D. 

King's College, 2D1. 

King's College, Chelsea, 192. 


Kilcolman Castle, 30. 

Kingston, 151. 

Kirchmayer, 3 n. 

Kirke, Edward, 31, 32. 
Kirkrapine, 3B. 

Knight, 193. 

Knowles, Richard |1559-151D), 
191-192. 

Koran, the, 223. 

Kyd, Thomas [Works, Clarendon 
Press, ed. Boas, 1999], 129. 

La Bruyhre, 134, 179. 

Laertes, 117. 

Lafeu, Lord, 11.5. 

Lahore, 207. 

Lamb, Charles, 133, 145, 179. 
Lancashire, 29. 

Languet, Herbert, 9. 

Lanthome and Candle light, Dek- 
ker, 132. 

La Rochelle, 161. 

La Semaine, Du Bartas, 84. 

Late Newes, Burton, 219. 
Latimer, 95, 157. 

Laud, 157, 154. 

Laura, Tofte [English Gamer], 
16 n. 

Laws of Eedesiastizal Polity, 
Hooker, 154-159. 

Lazarillo de Tomies, 128. 
Lazarus, Castle of, 299. 

Leander, 91. 

Lb Grys, Sir Robert, 126. 

Legmd of Peirs Caveston, Dray- 
ton, 47. 

Legmd of Thoinas Cromwell, 
Drayton, 48, 

Leicester, 29. 

Leicester, Earl of, 9, ID. 

Leontes, 121. 
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Letter from Octavia to Marcus 
Antoninus^ Daniel, 52, 53. 

Letting of Humour's Blood tn the 
Head Vaine, Kowlanda, S5, 150. 

Lepanto, battle of, 216. 

Letters of Junius^ 163. 

Levant, the, 20S. 

Leyden, S3. 

Lvcia, Fletcher [English G^amer], 
ISn., 41 n. 

Xis, They Raleigh, B3 n. 

Leibniz, 127, 177, 1S5. 

Lifey Glataker, 1B2. 

Life and Baijne of Km^ Edward 
the Sixty Hayward, 192. 

Life of Jazhe fVilton, Nash, 128. 

Life of Sir Philip Sidney y Ure- 
ville, 9 n. 

Lilly, William, 113. 

Linche, Richard, IB [Poems, ed. 
Grosart, 1877]. 

Lincoln Cathedral, 57 n. 

Lincoln’s Inn, B5 n., BS, 156. 

Lindley, 139. 

Lisle, William, 84. 

Litany, The, Donne, account of, 

79 . 

Lithgow, William |1382-1B45), 
204 ; account of, 208. 

Liturgy, the, 222. 

Lives and Letters of the Devereux 
Earls of Essex, IBS. 

Lives of the Nohle Grecians and 
Bmutnsy North [Tudor], 212. 

Livy, 199, 192, 21f. 

Locke, or Lok, Henry [Fuller 
Worthies’ Libr., ed. Grosart], 
IBn., 21. 

Lodge, Thomas |1558 7-1525), 8, 
15, IB, 17,22, 28, 55, 57, 58, 59, 
Bl, 52, 55, 67, S5, 89, 93, 97, 192, 


193, 197, 110, 120, 129 ; account 
of, 59-59; Novels, 123; Phillis, 
19 [Complete Works, Glasgow, 
Hunterian Club, 5yDlB., 1884], 

London, 69, 114, 139, 161. 

London, Bishop of, 41 n., 152. 

London Press, 21 9. 

Lord Chief Justice, 78. 

Louis XI., 183 n. 

Love's Labour's Lost, 119, 129, 
295, 217. 

Lowell, 35, 38 n. 

Lowestoft, 127. 

Loys, 33. 

Lucian, 183. 

Lucilla, 116. 

Lucius Aemilius Paulus, 191. 

Lucrece, 89. 

Lucrece, 26, 62, 63; account of, 
54. 

Ludus lAterarius, Brinsley, 292. 

Lusus Regius, Rait, 148. 

Luther, 218, 219. 

Lyly |or Lilly), John |1553 7-1B9B), 
1, 8, 84, 93, 95, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 152; account of, 113-120; 
Euphues, 115 ; imitated by 
Shakespeare, 117 ; his imita- 
tors, 120 [Works, Clarendon 
Press, ed. Bond, 3 vols., 1902]. 

Lydgate, 191. 

Lyrical Miscellanies, 65-68. 

M., R., 139. 

Mabbe, James, 212, 215. 

Macbeth, 148, 195 n. 

Macchiavelli, 198. 

Madox, 194. 

Maeoniae, Southwell, 70. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 196, 
214. 
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Blagiideii Hall, Oxford, 51 n. 

Magellan Straits, 59. 

Magnificence, in Faerit Q'ueens, 
34, 35. 

Malaga, 208. 

Malynes, OeolTi'ey, 202. 

MamUliai Oreene, 120, 122. 

Manchester, 140 n. 

Mandeville, Sir John, 117, 145. 

Mannington, John, 19S n. 

Mantinea, battle of, 191. 

Mantua, 2D7. 

Mantuan, 3, 8 n., 32, 33. 

Manual of PrivaU 
Andrewea, 154. 

Manwood, Sir Roger, 191. 

Morcellus Falingenius, 3 n. 

Margaret, Countess of Cumber- 
land, 53. 

Margarite ofAmerica^ Lodge, 123. 

Marina, 44. 

Marino, or Marini, 76. 

Markham, Oervase |1558-1537), 
46, 87 ; account of, 209. 

Marlowe, Ghiistopher, 7,8, J3n., 
83, 88, 105, 120, 129; E^roand 
Lvand^, 88-92 [Works, Dyce, 
1858 ; Cunningham, 1872 ; 
Bullen, 3 vols., 1888]. 

Marot, Clement, 32, 33. 

Mars, 13. 

Manton, John, 85, 86, 149 [Povms, 
ed. Grroaart, 1879]. 

Martial, 87. 

Martin Marpr elate, 114, 127, 162. 

Martin Marprzlatz Controversy, 
[Arber], 150-158. 

Mary, Queen, 2, 37. 

Mobb^, Leonard |d. 1689), 209. 

Massacro of Money, T. A., 64 n. 

MatUda the Fair, Drayton, 47. 


Matthew, Tobie, 174, 222. 

Matthew’s Bible, 219, 220. 

Maupsasant, 177. 

Maximilian’s marriage, 187. 

May, Sir Thomas, 126, 217 n. 

Measure for Measure, 217. 

Medici, Ferdinand de, 199. 

MeditatioThS, Hervey, 145. 

Meditations on the Revelatiuns, 
James I., 148. 

Me&r Cull Citizen, The, Hall, 138. 

Melanchthon, 9. 

Melbancke, Brian, 120, 122. 

Mel combe Regis, Bacon M.P. for, 
1584, 158. 

Meleander, 127. 

Melville, Sir James, 190 n. 

Memoirs, Carey [English Camer], 
196 n. 

Memoirs, Melville, 195 n. 

Memorabilia, Camden, 193. 

Menaphon, Creene, account of 
[Arber], 120. 

Mendoza, Lopes de, 3 n. 

Mercantile Theory, 202. 

Merchant of Venice, 119. 

Merchant Taylora’, 29, 201. 

More Newts, Butter, 210. 

Meres, Francis |15B5-1647), 24, 
55, 97 ; account of, 107. 

Merry DevU of Edmonton, 51. 

Merton College, 137, 196, 216; 
warden of, 153, 215. 

Mery Meetinge, or His Mery 
when Knaves mete, Rowland, 
86, 87. 

Metamorphoses, Dvid, 6 n., 83, 
209. 

Metrical Historians, Drayton and 
Daniel, 46-55. 

Metz, 204. 
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Mtcroeosmo^raphii, or a Piece of 
the World Discovered^ inEssayes 
wnd ChamcteTS, Earle [Arber, 
West], 138. 

Microcusmus^ Davies of Heieford, 
86 n. 

Microlog ia, K. M., 139. 

Middle Temple, 135, 195 n. 

Middleton, 153. 

Midsummer Night's Dream^ 120, 
213. 

MUkmaid, 2%e, Overbury, 137. 

Milton, 15 n., 42, 84, 126, 141, 
189, 188, 200. 

Minor An tiquaric.q, 195-196. 

Minor Satirists, 149-159. 

Minor Translators, 83-84, 217. 

Minsheu, John, 214 n. 

Minto, Professor, 167. 

Minturno, 194 

Mirrour for Magistrates^ 2, 3, 7, 
48 n., 104. 

Mirrour of M ousters ^ The, Ran- 
kin.s, 87, 103, 149. 

Mirrour, or Looking Glasse for the 
Ladies of England, Grieene, 
120 . 

Mirum in Modum, Davies, 85 n. 

Miseries of Queen Margarite, 
Drayton, 48. 

Missel den, Edward, 202. 

Mo^l, Great, 297. 

Moldavia, 298. 

Mompesson, 175. 

Monmonth, Earl of, 195 n. 

Montaigne, 144, 147, 178, 213,214. 

Mont Denis, 296. 

Montemayor, 125. 

Moone Calf, The, Drayton, 51. 

Morals, Plutarch’s, rendered by 
Holland, 216. 


Morando, the Tritameron of Love, 
Greene, 120. 

More, Anne, 65. 

More, Sir George, 66, 111, 183. 

More, Sir Thomas, 55 n. 

Moriomachia, Anton, 149. 

Mortimer, 48. 

Mortimeriados ; the Lamentable 
Civell Wars of Edward, 48 n. 

Morton’s fork, 187. 

Moryson, Fyncs 1 1566-1 630), 201; 
account of, 294-295. 

Mother Hubbard's Tale, Spenser, 
49. 

Motteux, 217. 

Moyses in a Map of his Miracles, 
Drayton, 51. 

Much Ado, 193u., 119, 129. 

MuiopoUnos, or The Tale of the 
Butter file, Spenser, 40. 

Mulcaster, Richard |1531-1511), 
109, 164; account of, 201- 
202 . 

Mun, Thomas, 202. 

Monday, Anthony |1553-1533), 
51, 84, 102, 129, 121, 122, 212; 
account of, 216. 

Mundus Alter et Idem, Hall, 135, 
215. 

Munster, 220. 

Musaeus, 90 n. 

Muses Cardin for Delights, Jones 
[Squire], 57 n. 

Muses Elizium, Daniel, 50. 

Musidorus, 125. 

Musophilus, Daniel, 52. 

Mutford, 146. 

M[ynshul] GCeofFrey], 137. 

Mystical Bedlam, Adams, 167- 

Nancy, 204. 
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Napier of Merchiston, John |155D- 
1B17)| 1S5, IBBn. 

Naples, 2D4, 2DS. 

Narrmsvhiffj Brandt, 3n. 

Nash, Thomas |1557-1B[H)), 93, 
95, 120, 122, 139, 131, 152; ac- 
count of, 127-13D [CompUtz 
Works, Huth Library, ei. Gro- 
sart, 5 ydIs., lSSl-5]. 

NasJCs Lmtm Stuff, 129. 

Natural History, or History of 
the World, Pliny, 11 B, 117; 
rendered by Holland, 215 

Naumachia, Abrabam Holland, 
215. 

Naimton, Sir Kobert, 196 n. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 191. 

Nzst of Ninnies |1BD8), Armin, 149 
[Shakesp. Soc.]. 

New Atlantis, The [Univ. Li- 
brary], 95, 183. 

New Collcj;?, Oxford, 198. 

New England, 203. 

Newes from most Parts of Christ- 
mdom. Batter, 21 D. 

Newes from Hell, Brought hy 
the DeviVs {Jarrier, Dekker, 
132. 

Newes from Spain, Butter, 21 D. 

Newman, 1B4. 

New Testament, 22D, 221; Tyn- 
dale’s, 219. 

Newton, 185. 

Nibdungenlied, 82. 

Nichols, Thomas, 212 n. 

Ntmp/tic^ta, Dray t on [U niv. Libr. ], 
50-51. 

Nine GvUinge j^onne^, Davies, 

21 . 

Norman ConE^uest, 194. 

North, Lord, 212. 


North, Sir Thomas |1535?-15D1 ?), 
1, M, IIB; account of, 212- 
213. 

Northbrooke, John, 102. 

Northumberland, Duke of, 9. 

Norwich, Bishop of, 1B5. 

Nosce Teipsum, Davies [English 
Gamer], 79. 

Notes of Instruetion eoneeming 
th e Making of Verse, Gascoigne, 
97, 98. 

Novelists, 112-131). 

Novum Organum, Bacon [Bohn ; 
Eowler, 1878], 174, 17B, 184- 
185. 

Nnma Fompilins, 19. 

Nuneaton School, 139. 

Nuremberg, 204. 

Observations, Overbury, 136 [Rus- 
sell Smith]. 

Observations on the Art of English 
Poesie, Campion [Haslewood; 
Bullen], 5, 99. 

Od combe, 205. 

Udeombian Banguet, 207. 

Odes, Drayton [Engli.sh Gamer], 
47 n. 

Odyssey, 81. 

Of Apollonius and Silla, Rich, 
121 n. 

Of the Profieienve and Advanee- 
ment of Learning Divine and 
Human, Bacon [Clarendon 
Press], 184. 

Olney, 103. 

Opera Omnia, Stapleton, 162. 

Optick Olasse of Humours, Walk- 
ington, 149. 

Oridiestra, The, Davies [English 
Gamer], 78. 
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OrgwnTm lAristotle), Bacon, 174, 
175, 1H4-185. 

Orgoglio, 37. 

□rigen, IDS. 

Orlwnd^ F'urwso lAriD.sto), Har- 
ington, 4Dn., 83, lOj. 

Orlando Innamorato^ Boiario, 84. 

Ormsby, 217 n. 

Othelloj 4n. 

Oyerall, 221. 

Overbury, Sir Tli Dinas |158l- 
1513), 93, 95, 134, 1.38, 149, 200; 
account of, 135-137 ed. 

Rimbanlt, 1865; Oh aract zrs^ 
Carisbrooke, xiv.]. 

Ov^rthronD of Siagt Playts^ Rain- 
olds, 193, 149, 153. 

Ovid, 3n., 5n., 32, 48, 54, 65. 

Ovid's Banquet of Sence, Chap- 
man, 82 n. 

Owen, John, 87. 

Owle, The, Drayton, 61, 85. 

Oxford, 45, 47 n., 65 n., 192, 114, 
135, 137, 138, 139, 149, 151, 
153, 151, 192, 193, 195, 197, 
205, 214, 221, 222. 

Oxford, Bishop of, 149. 

Oxford, Earl of, 3 n., 7, 126, 
187. 

Oxford, Vies- Chancellor of, 195. 

Paoaia Hibernia, Stafford, 201. 

Padua, 204. 

Paine, Tom, 190. 

Fainter, 113, 211. 

Palace of Pleasure, Pettie, 115 
[HaBlewood ; J. Jacobs, 3 vols., 
1890]; Painter, 211. 

pQUa^ Tamia, Meres [English 
Garner], 197. 

Falmerin tP Oliva, Monday, 215. 


Pahnerin of England, Monday, 
215. 

Pamela, 126. 

Pan, His Syrinx, Warner, 122. 

Pandora, 23. 

Pandosto, OreBne, account of, 
120-121 ; plot for Winter's Tale, 
121 . 

Panegyrigue congratulatorie, 
Samuel, 52. 

Pappe with a Hatchet, 162. 

Paradyse of Daynty Devices, The 
[1578; \^d[\ieT'eSevenEngLPoet, 
Miscellanies, 1857], 3-4, 191. 

Paris, 9, 158, 204, 208. 

Parismus, Ford, 121. 

Parker, Archbishop, 84, 194, 22D, 
299. 

Parr, Dr., 157. 

Parrot, Henry, 137, 149. 

Parry, Dr., 196 n. 

Parsons, Robert, 152, 153. 

Parthenophil and Parthenophe 
[English Bamer], Barnes, 18. 

Passimate Pilgrim, The, 24, 65, 
64 n. 

Pastor Fido, 53. 

Paulet, Sir Amyas, 158. 

Peacham, Henry [Excerpts in 
Harl. Miscellany and English 
Gamer], 209. 

Feele, George [Works, A. H. 
Bullen, 2yDlB., 1888], 127. 

Pembroke, Countess of, 124. 

Penelope's Web, Greene, 120. 

Penry, John, 151, 162. 

Penstes, 179. 

Penseroso, Milton, 141. 

I Pentateuch, 220. 

Ferdita, 121. 

I Perimedes, Greene, 120 l 
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PcrsonB. Szz urufcr ParsonB. 
Peterhouse, 204. 

Pettic, 113, IIB. 

Peele, 5B, 58ii. 

PambrokB College, 1D7. 

Pembroke Ha.ll, 20, OS. 

Pembroke, Lady, ID. 

Penhurst, 29. 

Percy, William, 15, IBn. 

Percy Society, 47 n. 

Petrarch, 11 n., 12«i., 1.S, 14, IBn., 
49, 73. 

Phaer, ThDma<i, 5 n., 83, 101, 
115. 

PhilautuB, 118, 119, 122. 

Philip II., 127. 

Phillstinea, IDB. 

Phillipa, 217. 

PhUlis, Lodge [English Garner], 
19, 59 n. 

Philoclea, 12 n. 

Philomda, Greene, 12D. 
Philoponus, 21)2 n. 

PhUosyphaateT^ Burton, 140. 
Philotimus, Melbancke, 122. 
Phdutas (Seneca), Daniel, 52. 
Phineas, 15. 

PhomixNzst,Thz[\^^^\ Collier's 
Szven EngL Puzt, MiscManie^f 
1BB7], 5B, 59 n. 

Piziuraz Loguentza, Saltonstall, 
139. 

Piercz Pmuiltss^ Nash, 128, 132. 
Pitm's Harvey, 

128. 

Pier^ Plowman, 2, IDI, 

Piztatis Oxoniznsis, 195 n. 
Pilgrimage, Purchas, 203. 
PUgrim's Progress, 213. 

Plaees of perswasion and disswa- 
fftm, Bacon, 178. 


PlanetomacKia, Greene, 1-0 

Plato, 77, 104, IDB. 

Plays Vonfuted in Five yirtiims, 
Goss on, 1D3. 

Pleasant ^omedie. A, 137 n 

Pleasant QuippesforUpstari New- 
fangled Gentlewomen, Goa<«nn, 
149. 

Pliny, 1D6, IIB, 117, 215. 

Plutarch, IIB, 211, 212. 

Plutareh, North [Tudor], 212, 
213. 

Pliitarke of Chaeronea, 212. 

Poems, Basse [Bond], 4B. 

Poems, Donne [Mnsea’ Libr.], 
45 n. 

Poems, amorous, fanerall, divine, 
pastorall, in sonnets, songs, 
sextainesand madrigals, Drum- 
mond, 75, 77. 

Poems hy J. D. with Elegies on 
the Anthor’s Death, 55 n. 

Poems Lyriek and Pastoral, 47 n., 
59 n., 56. 

Poems of Greene, Marlowe and 
Ben J onson [Bohn], 58 n. 

PoetieaZ Rapsody [BuUcn^ 57f 
63 n., 79 n. 

Poetics, Scaliger’s, 104. 

Poliarchus, 127. 

Polixenes, 121. 

Polonius, 117. 

Polyhymnia, Browne, 45. 

Polyolbion, Drayton (1513 and 
1B22), 47 n. ; account of, 49-50 
[ed. Hooper, 1875 ; Spenser So- 
ciety, 1885-9], 

Ponsonby, 103. 

Pontoux, Claude do, 20 n. 

Pope, 123, 139, 143, 17 S, 215. 

I Portrey, Mary, 14 B. 
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PoHeo/GUloflowers^ Grifford, Bln. 
Pontions Concerning the Training 
Up of Vkildren, MulcB.ater [ed. 
Quick, 1888], 2D1. 

Preces Privataej 1B4. 

Prerogative of Parlia/mmit 
Raleigh, 188. 

Presumption running Despair^ 
Adams, 1B7. 

Printsipal Navigators, Voyages 
and Disctraeries of the English 
Nation, Hakluyt [MacLehossj 
1903], 203. 

Privode Devotions, Cosin, 164. 
Proctor, Thomas, 4 n. 

Promos, 217. 

Proini£«, Bacon, 1594, 159-170[Bd. 

Mrs. Pott, 1883]. 

Proteus, 122. 

Prothaiamium, 30, 39, 41 [Hales, 
Longer Engl. Poemsi, 
Protestantism, 10. 

Proverbs, 3 n. 

Prynne, 103, 105, 143, 149. 
Psalms, B n., 21. 

Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of 
Sadness [English Glarner], Byrd, 
7n. 

Psalter, The, 220. 

Pucklechuich, 4B. 

Funic Wars, 191. 

PuTchas, Samuel 1 1577-1 62 5), 94, 
198, 207; account of, 203. 
PuroAas his Pilgrims, 203. 

Purple Island, The, Phineas 
Fletcher, 42, 43. 

Pnttenham, George, 97, 101, 107; 
Art of English Poesie, IDO- 

;di. 

Pyrocles, 126. 

Pyrrhus, 191. 


Quand vuus serez hien vieiUe, 
Ronsard, 14. 

Quarles, 124 n. 

Quarterly Review, 119 n. 

Queen's Arcadia, The, Daniel 
[Grosart], 53. 

Queen’s College, 135. 

Quintilian, 97- 

Quinze Joies de Mariage, 131. 

R., B. (Rich?), 122 n. 

Rabelais, 129, 217. 

Badizobanes, 127. 

Ragusa, 205. 

Baigns of Henry III., Cotton, 
194. 

Rainolds, Dr. John |1549-1B07), 
103, IBl, 221 ; account of, 1B3. 

Rainolds, Thomas, 163. 

Rainolds, William, 149. 

Bait, R. S., 148. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 1 1552-1 BIB), 
4, 34, 47 n., 5B, 63, 94, 111; 
account of, 188-191 ; History 
of the Wvrld |1B14), 189, 191 
[Works, Oxford, 1829; Poems, 
Aldine, ed. Hannah, 1885]. 

Randolph, 145. 

Rankins, William, 87, 103, 149. 

Rasselas, Dr. Johnson, 122, 183. 

Readiz Way to Leame the Latine, 
Carew, 202. 

Refutation, J. G., 107. 

R egnum Papisti cwm, Kir chm ay er , 

3n. 

Relation of a Journey, Sandys, 
208. 

Religious Controversialists and 
Theologians, 150-168. 

Religious Meditations,hacou, 178, 

Eelique, The, Donne, 69-79. 
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Reliquiae Wottonianae [Dlaren- 
doii Press], 200. 

Remains cnncerning Britain, Cam- 
den, 192, 193. 

Remand, 44. 

Renaissance, 39. 

Resolves, Felltham, 145-14B; ac- 
count of, ib. 

Retrospective Review, 124. 
'Revenge,’ bhe, 1S8. 

Rich, Barnabe |154D?-152D?), 113, 
120; account of, 121, 122. 

Rich, Ldi i, 1 D, 13. 

Richard II., 211 n. 

Richard III., 88, 

Richardson, Samuel, 124 n. 
Richelieu, 127. 

Richmond, 115. 

Rimini, 2 04. 

Rivarol, 179. 

Robert of Normandy, Drayton, 
47, 48. 

Robinson Urusoe, 213. 

Robin the Divell, Lodge, 123. 
Roch Melon, 205. 

Rochester, Lord, 135. 

Rodfor Riinawayes, Dekker, 131. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 207. 

Rogers, John, 220. 

Rogue, The, Mabbe, 215. 

Roman History (LuciuB Flonis), 
Bolton, 217 n. 

Rome, 5, 198, 204, 208. 

Romeo and Juliet, 119. 

Ronsard, 8 n., 11 n., 14. 

Rosalind, 60. 

Rosalynde, Lodge’s [National 
Libr., 1885], 119. 

Rosalynde, Euphues* Golden 
Legacy, Lodge, 123. 

Rosamund, 48, 55 n. 


Rosseter, Ph., 52 n. 

Rossetti, 20 n. 

Rowlands, Samuel, 85, 149, 150 
\_Comphte Works, Hunterian 
Club, Grlasgow, 2 vols., 4to, 
1889]. 

Rowley, William, 87, 190, 132 n. 
Rubbe and a Great Cast, Freeman, 
88 . 

Rudiments of Moral Philosophy, 
Criraldo, 213. 

Rudolph, Emperor, 10. 

Ruines of Time, Spenser, 49. 

Rule of Reason, Wilson, 97. 
Rushton, 119 n. 

Russel, Lucy, 52. 

Rylands Library, 149 n. 

SackvillBj Thomas, 2, 4, 7. 
SaerUege, Speliiian [‘wrote in the 
year 1632’; 'fourth edition,’ 
1895], 197. 

St. Alban, Viscount. Hce under 
Bacon. 

St. Augustin 0 , 158. 

St. Bartholomew, 9. 

St. Bernard, 155. 

St. George, 35. 

St. John’s College, 191, 127, 203. 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 203. 

St. Michael’s Mount, 59. 

St. Paul’s, Dean of, 55, 155. 

St. Paul’s School, 192. 

Saint Petz'Ps Complaint, with 
other Poems, Southwell, 79. 
Salisbury, Bishop of, 138, 153. 
Salisbury Cathedral Library, 44 a 
Salisbury, Dean of, 152, 
Salisbury, Lord, 168, 174, 

Sallust, 199, 182. 

Salioustall, Wye, 139. 
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Siiliiflte, GuillauniB de, Seigneur 
du BartOiS, 84. 

Samela, 120. 

Sandwich, 191. 

Sandys, Bishop, 154. 

Sandys, Edwin, Archhi<^hop of 
York, 154, 156, 208. 

Sandys, Qeorge |1578-1544), 94, 
111 ; account of, 2D8-2D9. 

San Jds£, 189. 

Sannazzaro, 73, 125. 

Sausloy, 3Q. 

Santilla, MarE^uis of, 3 n. 

Saraviai 221. 

Satires {Horace), Drant, 5 n., 3 ; 
Rankins, 87. 

Satirists, (yaricaturistsa^id Others, 
130-159. 

Satyres^ Tofte, 84. 

Satyricdl Essayes and Vharaeters, 
Stephens [Halliwell-PhiLlipps, 
1B67L 137. 

Savile, Sir Henry (1549-1522), 111, 
194, 212, 221 account of, 218. 
Savoy, 114. 

ScaligOT, Joseph, 104, 132, 217 n. 
Scholemaster, Ascliam [Arber], 
5, 96, 191, 115. 

Sdwol of A buss, GU)SBon [Arber ; 

Shakespeare Sdc., 1841], 1D2. 
Seientia Activa, Bacon, 185. 
ScUlaes Metamorphosis, Lodge, 
59 n., 50 n., 55 n. 

Sdoppius, 199. 

Scot, Reginald |15.38-1599), 147- 
148; Discoveris of Witchcraft, 

147. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 124, 127. 
Scourge of Folly, Davies [Grosart, 
1878 ], 86 , 88 . 

Scourge of ViUo/ni/c, Marston, 85. 


Sculler, 199. 

Search after Money, A, Rowley 
[Percy Soc., 1842], 133. 

Seaven Bookes of the Iliades, 
Chapman, 81 n. 

Second and Third Blast of Retreat 
from Plays and Theatres, 1 9.9. 

Second Anniversary, Donne, 72. 

Secrets of Angling, Dennys [Eng- 
lish Gamer], 45. 

Selden, John (1584-1554), 193, 
194, 196, 197 ; account of, 197 
198. 

Seinirainis, 190. 

Seneca, 5 n., 55, 59, 111 u. 

Septuagint, 218. 

Serafino, 8 n. 

Ser Giovanni, 113. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, 
Johnson, 35 n. 

Seven Deadly Svns of London, 
Dekker [Arber], 132. 

Sevenis Gasuus, 111 n. 

Seyssel, Clande do, 212 n. 

SJuidov) of Night, Chapman, 82 n. 

Shakespeare, William |1564- 
1615), 1, 8, 11, 13, 15 n., 17, 19, 
21 n., 31, 45, 47, 51, 52, 55, 84, 
85 n., 35, 72, 73, 83, 86 n., 87, 
88, 95, 193 n., 197, 114, 115, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 
187, 193, 195, 214, 218 n., 217, 
219; bust of, 140; criticised 
by Jonson, 1D9, 110; liking for 
North, 213; Sonnets, 24-29. 

Shakespeare andEuphuism,BMe\i- 
ton, 119 n. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets Never be- 
fore Imprinted, G. Eld, 24 n. 

Shall I like a Hermit dwell, 
Goodyer, 47 n. 
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Shall 1 wasting in B^^pair, 
Wither, SI n. 

Shs HypozrxU, Ths, HaJlj 138. 

Shelley, 39. 

Shelton, Thomas |1531-1B2D), 94, 
212 ; account of, 215-217. 

Shephsard^s Hunting ^ Wither, 
BD n. 

Sh&phzardts Calmdar^ The^ Spen- 
ser, 1, 29, 31, 32, 49, 45, IDl, 
1D4; account of, 31-33 [Her- 
ford, 1B95]. 

Sh^heardss Complaint ^ Dicken- 
son, B n. 

Shepheards Garland, Drayton 
[Collier, 1B7D], 47 n. 

Shfphsards Pipe, Browne, 44. 

Shepheards Sirena, Daniel, 51. 

Shepheards Song of Ventts and 
Adonis, Constable, 54 ii. 

Shirley, 124 n. 

Ship of Fools, Barclay, 3 n. 

Shore, Jane, 4B. 

Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 
153. 

Silibes, Richard, 157, 168 [Works, 
ed. Crosart, 1851]. 

Sidgwick, Mr. F., 81 n. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 9. 

Sidney, Sir Philip 11554-1585), 4, 
6, 5, 7, 15 n., 29, 29, 33, 41, 
52 n., 55, 53, 84, 93, 94, 97, 99, 
1D2. 195, 197, 198, 199, 111, 
129, 169, 188, 291, 213; account 
of, 9-15; Apologh (15.95), 193 
105; Areadia |1599), 123-137; 
Astrophel and Stella (1582- 
1583), 12-15 ; married Frances 
Walsingham |]5S3), ID; moit- 
ally wounded at Zutplien 
(1585), 11 ; tour on the Con- 


tinent 11572), 9; Vienna |1577), 
ID [Woi'ks, Fuller Worthies’ 
Library, ed. Crosart, 2 vols., 
1873]. 

Sidney and the Sonneteers, 8-29. 

Silexedra, 119, 120, 123. 

Silva, IDS. 

Simnel, Lambert, 182, 183 n. 

Simonides, 122. 

Sinner's Passing Bell, Adams, 1 57. 

Si nostre vie est moins qu'une 
joum&e, Du Bellay, 2D n. 

Skelton, 191. 

Skialetheia, or A Shadow of Truth 
in Certain Epigrams and Sa- 
tyres, Guilpin, 87 [Ciosart 
1878]. 

Smeeth, in Kent, 147. 

Smith, Adam, 292. 

Smith, Captain John, 293. 

Smith, Dr. Miles, 222. 

Smith, Henry [1659 7-1591), 157. 

Smith, Roach, 191. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, 111. 

Smith, William, 15. 

Smollett, S3, 143, 217. 

Society of AntiquarieSi 194, 217 n. 

Society of Jesus, 152. 

Soldier^ Aendyinee, Maikiiam, 
299. 

Solomon, 144. 

Solomon’s House, 183. 

Sommer, Dscar, 124 n. 

Song-Books and Lyrists, 55-55. 

Songs of Mourning, Campion, 
52 n. 

Souneb-books, 15-15. 

Sonnets de VIdH, 20 n. 

Sonnets of Shakespeare [Massny; 
Tyler; Butler; Dowden, 1895 1 
Wyndham, 1898]. 24-29. 
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SDpliDcJe5i, 8 n. 

Southj Robert, ir)[) 

Southamptoiij Ea.ii of, 24, 2f), 27, 
62, 214. 

Southey, 108, 127, 15S, 191, 215. 

Southwell, Robert 1 1551 -1595), 
79 [Poemj, Fuller Worthie-b’ 
Libr.j ed. [rrosart, 1872]. 

* Sp.,’ Master, 102. 

Speed, John, 194. 

Spenser, Edmund |1552-1599), 1, 
6, 8, 16, 15 n., 22, 28, 42 n., 43, 
55, 54, 55, 76, 78, 84, 89, 95, 9S, 
99, 107, 129, 1S5, 201, 213; 
account of, 29-41 ; Amoreifi 
[1595), 22-24 ; list of Poems, 49 ; 
Faeria Queene |159D), 34-41; 
Skepheardes Calendar (1579), 
30-33; Sherifi of County Cork, 
30 ; Spenser and the Pastoral, 
29-46 [Complete Works, Todd, 
1805; Grosart, 1882; Hales, 1 
voL, 1897]. 

Spelman, Sir Henry |1564-1541), 
94, 193, 196 ; account of, 197. 

Spiritual Naviffator, Adams, 157- 

SpoudeuB, 292 n. 

Springes to catch Woodcockes, 
Parrot, 137. 

Spurgeon, 1B7. 

Stafford, Sir Thomas, 201. 

Stanley, 1 82 n. 

Stanyhurst, 83, 98 n., 121, 212. 

Staple of News, Jons on, 210. 

Stapleton, Thomas |1535-1598), 
162-153. 

Star Chamber, 179, 173. 

State of Christendom^ Wotbon, 
199. 

State Papers, 201. 

Steele, 95, 131, 179. 


Siede Clas, The, Gascoigne [Ar- 
ber], 2. 

Steevens, George, 97 n. ; manu- 
script note in Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 149 n. 

Stella, 10. 

Stephen, King, 53 n. 

Stephens, John [Essay es, etc., 
Halliwell-Phillipps, 1857], 137. 

Sterne, 145. 

Stewart, Dugald, 189. 

Stirling, Earl of, 21, 199. 

Stockholm, 208. 

Stowe |or Stow), John |1525- 
1605), 187, 192; account of, 
193-194. 

Strange Newes of the Intercepting 
of Certain Letters, Nash, 128. 

Straparola, 113. 

Strappado for the Devil, Brath- 
waite [Ebsworth, 1878], 88, 
150. 

Stratford, 140. 

Stuart, Arabella, 189. 

Stuart, Mary, 35 n. 

Stubbe, John, 150. 

Stuhbes, Philip, 103, 140, 15(1 
[Anaiomie of Abuses, N. 
Shaksp. Soc., ed. Furnivall]. 

Suarez, FrancLSBD, 159. 

Suckling, Sir John, BO. 

Suetonius, 215. 

Swmmer^s Last Will and Testa- 
ment, Nash, 130 

Sundrie Sonets, Locke, 15 n., 21. 

Surat, 207. 

Suricy, Earl of, 1, 2, 4, 83, 101, 
104, 129. 

Survey of Cornwall, Carew, 103. 

Survey of London, Stow [Caris- 
brooke, 1890], 193. 
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Sylm Sylvarum, Bilcod, 179. 

Sylvester, J oshua, S4, 212 [ Wtirka, 
Cherts ey Worthies’ Libr., ed. 
Grosart, 2 vole., 1H80]. 

Swetnam, Joseph, 149. 

Swttnam, the Woman-hater, ar- 
raigned by Women, 14'J. 

Swift, 96, 149, 135, 198. 222. 

Swinburne, Mr., 91, 99. 

Table Talk, Selden [Arber], 198. 

Tacitus, 94, 192. 

Tamburlame, Marlowe, 88, IIU n. 

Tarleton, 129, 149. 

Tartars, 195. 

Task, The, Cowpei, 124 n. 

Tasso, 6 n., 8n., 84, 193, 217. 

Taunton, 1 59. 

Tavistock, 44. 

Taylor, Jereiny, 165. 

Taylor, John, the Water Poet 
11589-1503), 199; account of, 
209-219 [Works, Spenser So- 
ciety, 1858-78; Seleet Works, 
Hindley, 1S72]. 

Teares of Fancie, or Love Dis- 
dained, Watson, 9. 

Teares of Peace, Chapman, 83 n. 

Teares of the Muses, Spenser, 40. 

Tears on the Death of Moeliades, 
Dnunmoiul, 75. 

Tmrpest, TIhe, 95, 119, 214. 

Temple, The, Herbert, 89. 

Temple Hall, 195 n. 

Tennyson, 50. 

Ten Precepts to his son Robert, 
Burghley, 145. 

Teience, 85 n. 

Th, Th., 216 n. 

Thame Park, William Basse lived 
at, 45. 

1 . 


Theatre of Voluptuous Wot Id- 
lings, Van-der Noodt, 31 n., 49. 

Theocritus, 8n., 32. 

Theophrasbus, 134, 135. 

Theophrastus ICasaubon’s ver- 
sion), 134. 

There is a garden in her face. 
Campion, 52. 

Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres, 
62 n. 

Thomond, Eail of, 146. 

Thornbury, 193. 

Thorpe, Thomas, 24, 25, 25. 

Three Discoveries, Raleigh, 188. 

Thucydides, 212. 

Tillotson, 155 

Timber, or Discoveries made upon 
Men and Matter, Jonsim [1541; 
ed. Schelling, 1892J, 197-198. 

Timon of Athens, 213. 

Tityrus, 32. 

Tofte, Robert, 15, 84, 212, 217. 

Toothless^ Satyres, Hall, 135. 

Totall Discourse of the Rare Ad- 
ventures and pninefidl Pere- 
grinations, Lithgijw, 208. 

TotteVs Murellany [Arber], 2, 3^ 
7, 12 n., 15n. 

Touchstone, 119. 

Touchstone for the Time, Whet- 
stone, 193, 150. 

Tower, the, 175, 181, 188, 189. 

Toxophilus, Aacham [Arber], 95. 

Tracts for the Tinus, Newman^ 
164. 

Tramp Abroad, 207. 

Translators, 219-223. 

Travers, Wallpr, 151, 164, 161. 

Treatise against Stage Plays, 
11577), Northbrook [Shakssp. 
Soc., 1843], 192. 
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Tvts Magit I89ii. 

Trinity CollegB, Cambridgni 1BB| 
104, 197, 215. 

Trinity CollegB, Dublin, 107. 
TriHBino, 104. 

Triumpha of Death, Daviaa, 8B n. 
Troy, 207. 

Turbervile, George, 2, 3, 82, 48 n. 
[Epitaphs, Epigrams, ate.. Col* 
lier, 187D]. 

Tudor, Mary, 3. 

Tudor, Owen, 48. 

Tully, 11)9. 

Tunis, 208. 

Tvrkish History, Knolles, 101. 
Turks, 101, 208. 

Twelfth Night, 119, 121 n. 

Twelve Vaesan, Holland [Tudor], 
215. 

Twelve Night or What you WUl^ 
100 n. 

Two Booka of Ayres, [12 n. 

Two 9entle7tu}i, 119, 122. 

Twyne, Thomaa, 5n., 192. 
Twysden, Sir RugBr, 108. 

Tyrho Brali6, IBBn. 
tJ^IsIb, William, 94, 21B, 210, 
220 , 222 . 

Tyrone, 291, 205. 

Vdall, John |d. 1692), 161, 163. 
UlyRseB, 204. 

Dna, 36, 36, 37. 

Underdown, 212, 213. 
VnfortuTutie TVave/^cr.Naah, 128. 
VidawfulneaM of Cards, Balmf ord, 
150. 

Vrania, Drummond |161B), 76. 
ITrn Burial, Browne, 191. 
ITrquhart, 212; rendering of Ra- 
belais, 217. 


Uasher, James, Archbishop of 
Armagh |1681-1B5B), 04; ac- 
DDunt of, 197 [Works, ed. £1- 
rington, 17 vdIb., 1B47-B4]. 
Utopia, More, 183. 


Valentininm, Fletcher, IBn. 

Valeria, 123. 

Van-der Noodt, S. John, 31 n. 

Vatieanissn, 153. 

Vaughan, 73. 

Vaux, Lord, 2, 3n., 4. 

Voniue, 9, 11)8, 294, 207 , 2D8. 

Venus, 13. 

Venus and Adonis |1.693), [Wynd- 
ham], 29-27, 53, 89, 01 ; account 
ol, 64. 

Vcigil, Poly dors, 187. 

Verona, 204. 

Verse Translators, 81-84. 

Verulam, Baron. «SiB 0 under 
Bacon. 

Viardot, 217 n. 

Vtve^s Anutomie Scourged [IBIB- 
17), Anton, 87, 140. 

Vidoc^, 132. 

Vienna, 0, 19, 199, 204. 

Vies 11669), Amyot, 212. 

View of the Present Siat>’ of Ire. 
land, Spenser [Carisbrooke], 
41, 201. 

Villi BTB, George. See under Buck- 
ingham. 

Vincent, Angusbinei 196. 

Virgidemiarum Libri Sex |1607- 
1608), Hall, 86. 

Virgil, 4, 6, 32, 42n., 190. 

VirgiTg Onat, op. Complaints, 
1601, Spenser, 40. 

Virginia, 180, 203, 20B. 
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FufDTu, Bellny uid Pstrarch, 44). 
Visions ttf the World's Vaniiie, 
Spenser, 40. 

ViiSBius, Isaac, 143. 

Yolgate, the, 217. 21B. 


WaldegravB, John, 151. 

Wales, Prince of, 174. 

Walking ton, Thomas, 149. 

Waller, Ednmni, BD. 

Walpole, Horace, 196 n. 

Walaingham, Lord, 199. 

Walsingliam, Sir FrauBis, B n., 
ID. 

Walsingham’s Librar}’, 195 n. 

Walton, Izaak, 45, 63 n., 74, 79, 
133, 166, 157, 200. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 182. 

Ward, Ned, 131. 

Warner, William 1 1658-1 909), 120, 
122 ; account of, 55. 

WarrBs ofStOBden, Butber, 219. 

Warsaw, 20B. 

Warton, Thomas, 07 n. 

Water Poet, the, John Taylor, 
1D9, 209-219. 

Watson, Thomas, 8 , 9. 

Watts, Henry, 217 n. 

Webbe, William (fl. 1598-1691), 
B, 31, 97, IDB ; account of, 191- 
1D2. 

Webstei, John, 50. 

Weekly Newes, Butter, 21 9. 

We^notwvy Wanton, sfnUe upon 
my knee, Hreene, 68 n. 

Weever, John, 87, 149, 190. 

Westminster, 221, 222, 

Westminster Abbey, 30. 

Westminster School, 192^ 194, 
203. 


West Tarring, 197. 

Wheare, Degoiy, 193. 

Whetstone, Beurge, 102. 113, 150, 

212, 217. 

Whimsies, Baltonstall, 139. 

Whitaker, William |154B-1595), 
191, 103; acfsount of, 192. 

White Demi, Adams, 1 56. 

Whitefoerd, Caleb, 133. 

Whitehall. 115. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, 154, 151). 
191, 164. 

Who's Who^ 197. 

Wicliffe, 218. 

Wiclithte version of the Bible, 
■211 n. 

Wier, John, 147. 

Wiff, now the widow of Sii 
Thomas Overhury [Russell 
Smith], 135, 136. 

Wilcox, Thoma's, 149, 150. 

Williiigton, 165. 

Willoughby, 203. 

Willow Song, The, 4ii. 

Wilson, Thomas, 51, 97. 

Wilton, 30. 

Winchester, Bishop of, 152. 

Wing, 197. 

WlngravB, 199. 

Winter ljueen, Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia, 199. 

Winter's Tale, The, 121, 196 n. 

Wither, George |15B8-1907), 81 n., 
85, 149, 150 ; Fidelia, privately 
printed, 1915, 81 n. ; accoiuit 
of, 80 [Poesns, ed. Sidgwick, 
1903]. 

Wither's Motto, 81 n. 

Wits Commonwealth, 59 n. 

Wits Theater, 50 n. 

Wits Tretichmour in a Conference 
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had htturiaet a schollw and an 
Angler, Breton, 1S3. 

Witfta Pilgrimagt Baviee, 

8Sn. 

Wolsey, 17Bn. 

Wonderfull Yenre, Dekker, 131. 

W orcester, Bi^liop of, 41 n. 

Wordsworth, 77, 81 n. 

lYjrthy Commander, The, Dver* 
bnry, 137. 

Wottou, Sir Henry |1668-1639), 
186 ; oocount of, 198-200 [Pogmi, 
Aldina, ed. Hannah, 1885]. 

Wyatk, or Wyat, Sir Thomas, 2, 
4, 111/ 

Wyndham, Mr. George, 27. 

Xaindu, 203 

Xenophon. 215. 

Yarmouth, 120. 


Yelv erton, Attorney-General, 175 

York, Archbiahop of, 209. 

Yorkshire Tragedy, 210. 

Youghal, 30. 

You meaner beautiee of the night, 
Wotton, 200. 

Zante, 207, 298. 

Zdauto, the Fountain to Fame, 
given for a friendly mtertfun- 
ment to Euphues at his late 
arrival into England, Munday, 
122 . 

Zepheria [Eni^liBh Gamer], 1 6 n. 

Zodiaeiis Vitae, Marcellne Palin- 
geniiiB, 3 n. 

Zurich, 219. 

Zurich Bible, 218, 210. 

Zntphen, Sidney mortally 
WDunded at 11589), 11. 

Zwingli, 219. 









